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GREATEST RECORD IN THE HISTORY 
OF THIS GREAT COMPANY 


Life Insurance Issued and Paid for during 1902, 272 Million 
including Ordinary Insurance ($87,000,000), over . 


Assets, end of 1902, over ° 60 Millions 
Income, during 1902, over = 33 Millions 
Paid Policy-Holders, during 1902, over 9 Millions 
Surplus, over = = . 9 Millions 
Policies in Force, nearly = 5 Millions 
Increase in Paid-for Insurance in Force, over - 109 Millions 
Making the Grand Total of Paid-for Insurance in Force over 800 Millions 
Paid Policy-Holders in 27 years, nearly = = 68 Millions 


Write for Particulars of Policies and Rates, 


Dept. 105 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. Newark, N. J. 














State Street Safe Deposit Vaults, 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


ANDREW ROBESON, Manager 





MODERN FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, 


CONTAINING SAFES TO RENT AT $10 A YEAR AND 
UPWARDS. 





STORAGE FOR SILVER AND OTHER VALUABLES. 





SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR LADY PATRONS. 
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If you ar. going — a Bicycle Trip, ‘¢ BICYCLING NOTES FOR TOURISTS ABROAD.’ 


EUROPEAN F. O. HOUGHTON & Co. 
115 STATE STREET, 


PASSAGE BOSTON, MASS. 














Every Wednesday, and W h e ° Splendid accommoda- 
Alternate Friday, Queens- if f tions for all classes 
towil and Liverpool. 1 Cc ar Ine of passengers. 


Immense new twin-screw steamer “OCEANIC,” the longest vessel in 
any service. Tonnage, 17,274; length, 704 feet. 


Steamers “ MAJESTIC,” 10,000 tons, and “ TEUTONIC,” 10,000 tons. 


New steamers ‘‘ CELTIC,’’ 20,880 tons, and ‘“‘ CEDRIC,’’ 21,000 
tons, are the largest steamers in the world. 





One of the most comfort- 


Holland-America Line 2: 


routes to the Continent. 


To Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and Boulogne (France), 3% hours from Paris. 
Immense new twin-screw steamers now in service: “ROTTERDAM,” 
8300 tons; “STATENDAM,” 10,500 tons; “POTSDAM,” “RYN- 
DAM,” and *“ NOORDAM,” 13,000 tons each. 


From BOSTON L | d Li First Cabin Only. 
To LIVERPOOL. Cy an Ine Round Trip Discount. 
Splendid new steamers in service: S. S. “WINIFREDIAN,” 10,500 


tons; “ DEVONIAN,” 11,000 tons; “ BOHEMIAN,” 9,500 tons; “ CES- 
TRIAN,” gooo tons; “CANADIAN,” 9301 tons. 


WINTER RATES, $50; ROUND TRIP, $90. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Passenger Agents 


115 State Street, corner Broad Street, Boston. Telephone 1359 Main. 
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THE AMERICAN NATION 


AMERICAN TRAITS 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG 





$1.60, wef. Postage 14 cents. 


“Tt is long since a book of essavs has appeared so well worth the atten- 
tion of thoughtful Americans. Their incisiveness, their very positive tone, 
their utter indifference alike to conventional views and to sensibilities 
could not fail to make them conspicuous.” — Springfield Republican. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 





$1.30, wef. Postage 14 cents. 






‘A frank, clear, and interesting discussion of the underlying pri 

government, interpreted from the Christian standpoint. His di 

of existing social and economic conditions and of the questions which 

Ea es os confront the present generation at home and abroad, is notably frank and 
LYMAN ABBOTT courageous.” -— Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


EDUCATION AND THE LARGER LIFE 


By C. HANFORD HENDERSON 
$1.30, wet. Postage 13 cents. 








leals in a profound and encouraging way, and with education not as an end 


‘ This book deals with fundar nental principles in life 
ies as a means of developing human nature to its best estate of he alth, sensibility, nobleness, and power.” — Boston Herald. 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND 
CHARACTER 


By LE BARON R. BRIGGS. 
$1.00, zet. Postage 9 cents. 


“With the soundest good sense and with frequent humorous flashes, 
Dean Briggs dere st udents and parents into his confidence, and shows 


them the solution of college problems from the point of view, not of the 
‘ office,’ but of a ve ry clear-thinkin g, whole-souled man in the * office.’ ””? — 
World's | Vi ew York 


LEE AT APPOMATTOX 
By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
$1.50, wet. Postage 15 cents. 


“No one, whether old or young, can peruse Mr. Adams’s book without 
an enlargement of the area and accuracy of his or her knowledge regard- 
ing a very important episode in the history of the United States.” — 


Chicago Record-Herald. 





CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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| Lay School of Harvard Qniversity. 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
The following persons only will be admitted as candidates for a degree : — 


Graduates of Colleges of good standing. 


The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 
1. Holders of Academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science who 
are not admissible as candidates for a degree. 


2, Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree only after an examination 


upon a three years’ course of at least eight months each. 

3. Persons approved by the Faculty who pass the admission examinations, — 
Latin, French, and Blackstone. 

Special students who reside three years at the School, and pass in due course the 
requisite legal examinations, will receive the degree of LL. B. if they attain a mark 
within five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 

Persons entering as first-year students or as special students must register be- 
tween Commencement Day and the first day of November following. 

For circular containing a list of the colleges whose graduates will be accepted as 
candidates for a degree, apply to 

THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


r Harvard Medical School. 


In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission must present a degree in arts, literature, philosophy, 
or science from a recognized college or scientific school, with the exception of such persons, of suitable age and 
attainments, as may be admitted by special vote of the Faculty, taken in each case. All candidates are required 
to satisfy the Faculty that they have had a course in theoretical and descriptive (inorganic) chemistry and qual- 
itative analysis, sufficient to fit them to pursue the courses in chemistry given at the Medical School. 

Students who began their professional studies elsewhere may be admitted to advanced standing; but all 
persons who apply for admission to the advanced classes must pass an examination in the branches already 
putsued by the class to which they seek admission. 

The course of study required in this school tor the degree of M. D. is of four years’ duration. This require- 
ment was established at the beginning of the year 1892-93. 

rhe next year begins September 25th, 1902, and ends on the last Wednesday in June, 1903. Instruction is 
given by lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practical exercises, distributed throughout the academic year. 
In the subjects of Anatomy, Histology, Chemistry, and Pathological Anatomy, laboratory work forms a large 


part of the method of instruction. 2 i 
Order of Studies. 

First Year — First Term. — Anatomy and Histology. Second Term. — Physiology and Physiological 
Chemistry. 

Second Year — First Term. — Bacteriology and Pathology. Second Term. — Anatomy, Clinical 
Chemistry, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, ‘Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine and Surgery. 

Third Year. — Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Surgery, Obstetrics, Pediatrics, 
Dermatology, Neurology, Gynecology, Mental Diseases. and Genito-Urinary Surgery. 

Fourth Year. — Required Studies: Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Clinical Microscopy, Genito- 
Urinary Surgery, Mental Diseases, Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, Orthopedics, Hygiene, Legal Medi 
cine and Syphilis. Elective Studies: Anatomy, Advanced Histology, Histology of the Nervous System, 
Embryology, Comparative Pathology, Ophthalmology, Otology, Orthopedics, Gynecology, Dermatology, Neu 
rology, Bacteriology, Physiology, Chemistry, Hygiene, Operative Surgery, Operative Obstetrics, and Clinical 
Microscopy 

Requirements for a Degree.— Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have studied 
medicine four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have passed a written 
examination upon all the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

Fees. — Matriculation, $5; for the first three years, $200; for the fourth year, $100; for one term alone, 
$120; for Graduation, $30. For Graduate’s Courses, the fee for one year is $200; for one term, $120; and for 
single courses, such fees as are specified in the Catalogue. Payment in advance, or, if a bond is filed, at the end 
of the term. Students in regular standing in any one department of Harvard University are admitted free to 
the lectures, recitations, and examinations of other departments. 

For further information, or Catalogue, address 
os Dr. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 


— 
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Parvard Mental School 


1903-1904. 


The Dental Department of the University is established in Boston, in order to secure those advantages for Clinical In- 


struction which are found only in large cities. 

The clinics of the Dental Hospital afford a sufficient number of patients to give every student abundant practice in all 
branches of dentistry throughout the year. During the year 1901-1902 over 19,000 patients were treated for various dental 
lesions and over 21,000 operations were performed 

Each student is assigned a chair, and is expected to improve his opportunity and operate three hours every day, five days 
in the week, giving each student during each year 48o hours of practice in operative dentistry. 

In the mechanical department the student gives three hours a day for six days each week, giving 576 hours’ practice each 
year. 

The thirty-fifth year of the school begins Oct. 1, 1903. For further information, or catalogue, address 

EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 


283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 














CAMP ALGONQUIN 


ASQUAM LAKE 


The Gilman School HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


for Girls Also called 
The Cambridge School A Summer Camp for Boys 9 to 12 years of age. 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. Adarees EDWIN DeMERITTE, 





30 Huntington Ave., Boston. 














WILLISTON SEMINARY 

Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. The | 

most advanced methods. Library. Physical, chemical, | 

biological laboratories; gymnasium, etc. New Athletic | WEST BRIDGEWATER . ° MASS. 

Field, with one-fourth mile track. Founded 1841. Fall term | 

Opens Sept. 13, 1900. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A.,_ | 2 

Easthampton, Mass. Principal. | t 
—_ I 


aiiemeanaeal ——————— HOWARD SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Ladies 


5 miles from Boston. Academic, College Prepara- 
wry, and Special Courses. Art and Music studios. 
— — arge endowments make low terms. $350 to $4oo. 
MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. Famous for the earnestness and efficiency of its teach- ? 
DUMMER ACADEMY. ers. For Catalogue address 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, PRINCIPAL. 


One hundred thirty-seventh year. Thorough prepa- SSE EN Ree Ree 
ration for any College or Scientific School. Individual 
instruction. Beautiful and healthful location. $500. , — + ohe . 

‘ ape sie ; VASHINGTON, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. (Harvard), Was " sia ta 


a PRINCIPAL. THE RIDGE 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY HOME AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 16 Boys. 


(Established 1890,) Preparation especially for Harvard. 








Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager, Individual Instruction. Cottage System. Modern equip- 


ment. Large grounds. Perfect sanitation. Athletic facili- 
50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


ties, Base Ball, Tennis, Golf, etc. Illustrated circular. 
Telephone, Main 775-2. 


WILLIAM G. BRINSMADE (Harvard ’81), Principal. 
Che Hotchkiss School, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. ~~ 








An endowed school, devoted exclusively to preparation for college, or scientific 
school, according to Yale and Harvard standards, ‘Ten regular instructors. 

The school was opened in 1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged accommo- 
dations were immediately called for, and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894. Further enlargement became necessary, and has been provided. 

A limited number of scholarships, some of which amount to the entire annual 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of slender means who can show promise 
of marked success in their studies. 


EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 
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a Middlesex School 


Morristown School 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Cosmopolitan School for Boys 


A New Boarding-School for Boys. 


SIX FORMS aa 
Worthy Boys admitted to any Form SEVEN CLASSES. 
Boys are admitted to the four lower 
TRUSTEES classes only. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER (Princeton), President. | 
ARTHUR P. BUTLER (Harvard), Vice-Prese- 





TRUSTEES: 

dent. | ’ . 
Joun I. WaArerRBurY (N. Y. University), | Henry L. Hicctnson, [’55], President. 

on CHARLES J. PAINE, ’53. 
T. Quincy BROWNE, Jr. (Harvard), A ssés¢- Norwoop P. HaLLowE Lt, ’61. 

ant Treasurer. | Le Baron R. Briccs, ’75. 
FRANCIS C. WOODMAN (Harvard), Secretary. ROBERT WINSOR, ’8o. 
Gustav E. KissEt (Heidelberg). | W. CAMERON ForBEs, ’92. 
WYNANT VANDERPOOL (Princeton). | 

| Address: 

All communications should be addressed | FREDERICK WINSOR, 

to the Morristown School. | Head Master, Concord, Mass. 


= 
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HACALEY 
THE UPPER SCHOOL 


Will open October 1st 


In HACKLEY PARK, an estate of 78 acres. Three new buildings ; 
steam, electric light, new plumbing, perfect equipment; single rooms ; 
isolated hospital wards. Pure spring water. Best sanitation and ven- 
tilation. Athletic field with cinder track ; tennis, golf, skating-pond, 
gymnasium, 

Careful preparation for Harvard College, in graded classes, under 
successful teachers. Manual training. Endowed library. 
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THE LOWER SCHOOL 
Will open September 24th 


In HACKLEY HALL. Best modern methods of primary education, 
with home life as in Upper School, for boys between g and 12 years 
old. Experienced teachers ; manual training, art work, etc. 

For Catalogue of both schools address the Head-Master, 


Rev. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Court Street 


PARKER HOUSE 


School and Tremont Streets 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


Boylston and Tremont Streets 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors BOSTON 


Any business man doing business or secking business outside his own 
neighborhood can be helped by the Press Clipping Bureau. Indeed, its chief 
merit has been the putting of newspaper shears at the service of Commerce. 

Corporations keep posted by clippings about State and municipal legisla- 


he attitude of the press; public sentiment ; 


tian a ffecrti r their interectc : 
t10n airecting their interests , 


attacks on general policies or the acts of agents and subordinates ; the work 


of competitors, and particularly criticisms of rival systems or undertakings ; 
accidents that may result in damage suits; court decisions; financial opera- 
tions; causes that may affect the market; as well as all mention of them- 
Trusts eet the local news about their widely distributed plants ; learn of 


new competitors; keep track of adverse legislation that may be threatened. 


Financiers and Capitalists look to the Bureau for fact and comment 


bearing on their projects, enterprises, and investments. The constant de- 
SE le, Sen 8 gee, [aa all sminicnal tnd’ i ee | Pee ee aes, Be 
ind for matter relating to all municipal bond issues ulustrates of what 
] : : ae Aer 

value is our reading in this field. 


Organizations and Associations of business men file pertinent clippings 


it headquarters for the use of members, or distribute the information with 


that otherwise secured. 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


ROBERT LUCE, President. LINN LUCE, Secretary. J. R. LEARNED, Zyeasurer 


45 Vesey St., New York 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
621 Main St., Cincinnati. Railroad Building, Denver. 
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A Timely Book 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 
IN THE ORIENT 


By 
JOHN W. FOSTER 


Author of A Century of American Diplomacy. 


Mr. Foster’s work is designed to show the part which the 
United States has taken, and the position it now occupies, in re- 
spect to the political, commercial, and race questions in the 
Orient. In the vast mass of literature on Asiatic subjects there 
is not to be found a consecutive history of American relations 
with that important section of the globe, since the addition of 
Hawaii and the Philippine Islands to the American domain. 

The author traces the diplomatic relations of the United 
States from the beginning in China, narrates the controlling ac- 
tion of its government in opening up Japan and Korea, and 
shows how it has been influential in restraining the aggressive 
attitude of European nations. A sketch of the history of Hawaii 
is given, with the causes which brought about its annexation; 
the complication in Samoa is briefly treated; and the diplomatic 
steps which brought about the acquisition of the Philippines are 
set forth in some detail. 

There is an interesting account of the early trade of the United 
States with China, which formed the foundation of many for- 
tunes in Boston and New York families. There are also a num- 
ber of interesting and amusing incidents connected with the 
intercouse of American diplomats with Asiatic statesmen, which 
illustrate the intellectual and social characteristics of the Orientals. 

The purpose of the work is to show the honorable part which 
the United States has borne in the stirring events of the Pacific, 
to stimulate the patriotism of its citizens, and to give them a more 
intelligent idea of the difficult and enlarged responsibilities of 
their government in that quarter of the world. 


(Svo, gilt top, $3.00, net. Postpaid, $3.20.) 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


Boston and New York 
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Corporations keep posted by clippings about State and municipal legisla- 


tion affecting their interests; the attitude of the press; public sentiment ; 
attacks on general policies or the acts of agents and subordinates ; the work 
of competitors, and particularly criticisms of rival systems or undertakings ; 


accidents that may result in damage suits; court decisions; financial opera- 
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tions; causes that may affect the market; as well as all mention of them- 


selves in print. 
Trusts get the local news about their widely distributed plants ; learn of 
new competitors ; keep track of adverse legislation that may be threatened. 
Financiers and Capitalists look to the Bureau for fact and comment 
bearing on their projects, enterprises, and investments. The constant de- 


mand for matter relating to all municipal bond issues illustrates of what 
value is our reading in this field. 
Organizations and Associations of business men file pertinent clippings 


headquarters for the use of members, or distribute the information with 


otnerwise secur¢ 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


ROBERT LUCE, President. LINN LUCE, Secretary. J. R. LEARNED, Z7ycasurer 


45 Vesey St., New York 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
621 Main St., Cincinnati. Railroad Building, Denver. 
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A Timely Book 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 
IN THE ORIENT 


By 
JOHN W. FOSTER 


Author of A Century of American Diplomacy. 


Mr. Foster’s work is designed to show the part which the 
United States has taken, and the position it now occupies, in re- 
spect to the political, commercial, and race questions in the 
Orient. In the vast mass of literature on Asiatic subjects there 
is not to be found a consecutive history of American relations 
with that important section of the globe, since the addition of 
Hawaii and the Philippine Islands to the American domain. 

The author traces the diplomatic relations of the United 
States from the beginning in China, narrates the controlling ac- 
tion of its government in opening up Japan and korea, and 
shows how it has been influential in restraining the aggressive 
attitude of European nations. A sketch of the history of Hawaii 
is given, with the causes which brought about its annexation; 
the “complication i in Samoa is briefly treated; and the diplomatic 
steps which brought about the acquisition of the Philippines are 
set forth in some detail. 

There is an interesting account of the early trade of the United 
States with China, which formed the foundation of many for- 
tunes in Boston and New York families. There are also a num- 
ber of interesting and amusing incidents connected with the 
intercouse of American diplomats with Asiatic statesmen, which 
illustrate the intellectual and social characteristics of the Orientals. 

The purpose of the work is to show the honorable part which 
the United States has borne in the stirring events of the Pacific, 
to stimulate the patriotism of its citizens, and to give them amore 
intelligent idea of the difficult and enlarged responsibilities of 
their government in that quarter of the world. 


(Svo, gilt top, $3.00, net. Postpaid, $3.20.) 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


Boston and New York 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE. 


Chairman, RICHARD Coss, A. B., /ustructor in English. 

JOHN KNOWLES PAINE, A.M., Mus. D., Professor of Music. 

CHARLES HERBERT Moore, A. M., Professor of Art. 

FREDERIC WARD PuTNAM, A.M., S.D., Professor of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology. 

GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, A. M., LL. D., Professor of Philosophy. 

CHARLES LORING JACKSON, A. M., Professor of Chemistry. 

WILLIAM ELWoop BYERLy, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN, Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit. 

EDWARD LAURENS MARK, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

EDWARD STEVENS SHELDON, A.B., Professor of Romance Philology. 

JoHN Henry WriGut, A. M., LL. D., Professor of Greek. 

EpWIN HERBERT HALL, Ph. D., Professor of Physics. 

Davip Gorpon Lyon, Ph. D., D. D., Hollis Professor of Divinity, and Curator of the 
Semitic Museum. 

HANS CARL GUNTHER VON JAGEMANN, Ph. D., Professor of Germanic Philology. 

EDWARD CHANNING, Ph. D., Professor of History. 

Joun Exiot Wo irr, Ph. D., Professor of Petrography and Mineralogy. 

PauL Henry Hanus, S.B., Professor of the History and Art of Teaching. 

GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, A. B., LL. D., Professor of English. 

ROLAND THAXTER, Ph. D., Professor of Cryptogamic Botany. 

CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT, A. B., Professor of Romance Languages. 

ByRON SATTERLEE Hurk.put, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 

LEWIS JEROME JOHNSON, C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 

ROBERT DECouRCY WARD, A. M., Assistant Professor of Climatology. 

THOMAS NIXON CARVER, Ph. D., Professor of Political Economy. 


The Committee, which consists of a representative from each Department of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, recommends for positions of various kinds men 
who are studying or who have studied under this Faculty, whether or not holders 
of degrees. 

The Committee keeps lists not only of those who, being unemployed at the time 
of registration, wish employment and of those who desire to be transferred to other 
positions, but also of all who are teachers by profession. 

The Committee will make prompt reply to persons in authority in colleges and 
schools, and to professional and business men who wish its assistance. 

No fees are charged for any service rendered by the Committee. 

Communications should be addressed to 7he Chairman of the Appointment Com- 


mittee, No. g University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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SPRING PUBLICATIONS 





THE CENTENARY EMERSON 


ESSRS. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, the sole authorized pub- 
lishers of the Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, announce for 
publication on the one hundredth anniversary of Emerson’s birth a 

new and complete Centenary Edition of his Writings, edited by his son, 
Edward Waldo Emerson, printed in the best style of the Riverside Press, 


and having the following 


NOTABLE AND DISTINGUISHING FEATURES: 


An Inrropuction by Edward Waldo Emerson. 


Tue Texr as edited by J. Elliot Cabot, Emerson’s biographer and literary executor. 


Copious Notes at the end of each volume, by Edward Waldo Emerson. (No anno- 
tated edition of Emerson’s Works has hitherto been issued.) 


Tue Best Portraits oF EMERSON. 


OnE on Two New Votvumes from manuscripts hitherto unpublished, and which a re- 
cent reéxamination of Emerson’s papers has brought to light. The publication 
date of these, however, cannot be definitely announced at present. 


*,* There will be AN AuTOGRAPH CENTENARY EpitI0N, illustrated. limited, and num- 


bered. 


An original (not facsimile) sheet of Emerson’s manuscript in every set will 
bea unique and precious feature of this edition. 
j J 4 


For particulars relating to the 


Autograph Edition, which will be sold only by subscription, apply to the Pub- 


lishers. 





New Books of Importance 





rsyy. ~ = ° 
William Ellery Channing 
By John White Chadwick. 

With two photogravure portraits. Crown 
8vo, $1.75, net. Postage extra. 

The career of the great Liberal leader is drawn 
with the sure touch and full mastery of material 
that have already given distinction to Dr. Chad- 

wick’s portrait of Theodore Parker. 


John Fiske’s 
Cosmie Philosophy. New Edition. 
With an Introduction by Professor Josiah 
Royee, and a complete Index. 4 vols. 
Crown Svo, in a box, $8.00, 





= s 
Phillips Brooks 
By William Lawrence, 
Bishop of Massachusetts. 
16mo, 50 cents, net. Postpaid, 55 cents. 
A study of Phillips Brooks’s permanent contribu- 
tion to the religious thought and life of the time, 
written on the tenth anniversary of his death. 
Cambridge Pope 


Complete Poetical Works of Alexander 
ope. Cambridge Edition. Edited by H. 
W. Boynton. Large crown 8vo, $2.00, 





Entertaining New Fiction 





John Pereyfield: 
The Anatomy of Cheerfulness 
By C. Hanford Henderson. 
lZmo, $1.50. 

An unusual and notable book presenting an 
idyllic love story in a setting of discursive prose 
wherein humor, sentiment, and reflection are 
charmingly mingled. 


A Daughter of the Pit 
By Margaret Doyle Jackson. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

The story of a Lancashire coal-miner’s daughter. 
Colliery life, with its thrilling incidents and dra- 


matic human figures, has seldom been told with 
such emotional power. 





The Mannerings 
By Alice Brown. 
Crown S8vo, $1.50. 


This double love story, whose scene is laid at a 
charming country house, is the most vital and 
dramatic work that Miss Brown has yet produced. 


‘ 9 15 Xo @ 
ap’n Simeon’s Store 
By George S. Wasson. 
12mo. 
A book by a new artist-author, portraying with 
extraordinary veracity, humor, and picturesque- 


ness, the fast vanishing type of American deep- 
sea fishermen. 
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HORACE GRAY. 


Horacr Gray was born in Boston on March 24, 1828, of the 
best New England stock. His father was Horace Gray, a leading 
Boston merchant. His mother was Harriet Upham, the daughter 
of Jabez Upham, of Brookfield, who was a member of the National 
House of Representatives, and a celebrated lawyer. His grand- 
father, William Gray, a State Senator and Lieutenant-Governor, is 
said to have been the largest ship-owner of his day in the United 
States. He owned at one time sixty square-rigged merchant 
vessels. William Gray married Elizabeth Chipman, who came 
of a family of much legal and judicial eminence, and was herself 
distinguished for charitable works. 

Horace Gray the younger graduated at Harvard in 1845. 
After leaving college he traveled much in Europe. He had at 
first no thought of becoming a lawyer. Referring to his plans at 
this time, Mr. Charles Francis Adams has said, in a paper read 
before the Massachusetts Historical Society,! “In the very last 
talk I had with him, on the gallery of his house overlooking the 
sea about Nahant, a few weeks only before his death, referring to 
that unformed period, he told me that, in all human probability, 
had Professor Agassiz come to this country two years earlier than 
he did, he (Gray) would have been a scientific man. At college 
his inclination had been to natural history; for, outgrowing his 
strength while a boy, —at the age of twelve he had attained the 
full height which always afterwards made him noticeable, — he 
was threatened with pulmonary troubles, and an open-air life with 
1 Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc. (Oct. 1902) p. 254. 
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gun and rod was prescribed for him. So, for a time, he devoted 
himself to the study of birds and butterflies, while, almost to the 
close of his life, he was an eager angler.” 

Circumstances, however, made it necessary for him to choose a 
profession, and he decided to study law. Accordingly he entered 
the Harvard Law School, from which he graduated in 1849. He 
then read law in Judge Lowell’s office, was admitted to the bar in 
1851, and practiced his profession in Boston, in partnership with 
Judge Hoar after 1857. From 1854 to 1861 he served with dis- 
tinguished excellence as Reporter of Decisions for the Supreme 
Judicial Court. The value of a reporter’s work and its possibili- 
ties in point of completeness, elegance, and brevity are shown in 
no better example than the sixteen volumes of reports bearing his 
name. While he did not take an active part in politics, he was 
deeply interested in public questions. He was one of the early 
members of the Free Soil party, and later of the Republican party, 
and in 1857, in collaboration with Judge Lowell, published a 
learned and powerful pamphlet, which attracted much attention, 
on the decision in the Dred Scott case. 

On Aug. 23, 1864, he was appointed to the Supreme Judicial 
Court by Governor Andrew, who had already tried the value of 
his advice on the weighty questions which arose during the Civil 
War. He was made Chief Justice of Massachusetts by Governor 
Washburn in 1873, and continued in that position until he took 
his place on the Supreme Court at Washington, and as his resig- 
nation had not taken effect when he died, he never ceased in thirty- 
eight years to hold office as a judge. 

The Massachusetts Reports contain an enduring record of much 
of Chief Justice Gray’s judicial service to his native State. But 
there was a very important part of his work — more important 
then than now, because the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court as 
a trial court was more extensive —of which there is no written 
record. Of this his intimate and lifelong friend, Senator Hoar, 
has said: “ He was an admirable Nisi Prius judge. I think we 
rarely have ever had a better. He possessed that faculty which 
made the jury in the old days so admirable a mechanism for per- 
forming their part in the administration of justice. He had the 
rare gift, especially rare in men whose training has been chiefly 
upon the bench, of discerning the truth of the fact, in spite of the 
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apparent weight of the evidence. That court, in its time, had 
exclusive jurisdiction of divorces and other matters affecting the 
marital relations. The judge had to hear and deal with transac- 
tions of humble life and of country life. It was surprising how 
this man, bred in a city in high social position, having no oppor- 
tunity to know the modes of thought and of life of poor men and 
of rustics, would settle these interesting and delicate questions 
affecting so deeply the life of plain men and country farmers, and 
the unerring sagacity with which he came to the wise and right- 
eous result.” 

Traditions which are still strong in Massachusetts tell of the 
respect which he himself paid and exacted from others to the dig- 
nity of the court. If at times his lofty view of the judicial office 
led to manifestations of some severity, the consequences did not 
fail to show his kind heart and large nature. 

On Dee. 20, 1881, he was commissioned by President Arthur as 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and on Jan. 9, 1882, he qualified and took his seat on that bench. 

His views and habits of thought made the appointment very 
appropriate. With a broad idea of the powers of the National 
Government, which showed itself soon, and finely, in his opinion 
in the Legal Tender case, he combined a high conception of the 
sovereignty of the States and the warmest love for his own Com- 
monwealth. His learning in its legal history and tradition was 
unequaled, and his twenty years’ residence in Washington did 
not dull in the least his local pride as a citizen of Boston. Few 
men have felt as he did the meaning and glory of his double citi- 
zenship. And throughout his opinions on constitutional questions 
there is to be found a happy mean between the views of those 
judges who have hesitated before a free view of the national 
powers and those who have tended to press those powers in the 
direction of lessening the authority of the States. 

He was also singularly fitted to deal with the questions of inter- 
national and public law with which the Supreme Court has so 
much to do. It marked the quality of his mind that with all his 
extraordinary learning in the common law, and his positive delight 
in details of practice, he had no less interest in those larger mat- 
ters on the border line of our system of law which have wakened 
so little interest in many a learned common lawyer. This narrow- 
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ness of view in the “ mere municipal lawyer” upon which he some- 
times permitted himself to comment was far from his own habit 
of thought. Indeed it is with questions of international law that 
many of his greatest judgments are concerned. 

He had always before his mind the character of his decision as 
a precedent; and no consideration affecting the exigencies of the 
particular case ever caused him to lose sight of its wider influence 
in the future. His first and last care was ‘ that the law be not 
wounded ;’ and to that end he spared no pains that every one of 
his opinions might come as near to absolute perfection as he could 
make it. His industry never hurried and never tired; and he 
gave to every point which he considered, whether in an opinion 
of his own or another’s, the same enthusiastic interest. He studied 
the briefs with scrupulous care ; he searched the stores of a mem- 
ory which seemed nothing less than complete and infallible ; and 
he pushed his research in every conceivable direction with a thor- 
oughness which was the despair of the observer. To quote again 
from Senator Hoar, “ his wonderful capacity for research, the in- 
stinct which, when some interesting question of law was up, would 
direct Gray’s thumb and finger to some obscure volume of Eng- 
lish Reports of Law or Equity, was almost like the scent of a 
wild animal or a bird of prey.” He liked best to do his thinking 
aloud, and develop his own views of a case by discussion. In 
this way his secretary, who was each year a student fresh from 
the Law School, had the rare privilege of following his opinions 
as they were formed ; and it is very pleasant to remember his cour- 
tesy and consideration as he listened patiently to the crudest de- 
liverances of youth. His flexibility of mind and willingness to 
reexamine without bias or pride of authorship his own earlier 
views were wonderful in a man with his strength of conviction. 
In point of fact no view was accepted by him because it seemed 
to be settled by decision and no theory denied full consideration 
because it was new. After his matter had been absolutely di- 
gested in his mind he would write it out with his own hand, with 
a characteristic scorn of stenography as of other modern improve- 
ments, not relaxing his care and study until the last comma in 
the proof had been considered. Always in the end his opinion 
(to quote from one of the beautiful tributes to his colleagues 
which are not the least remarkable among the records of his ser- 
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vice as Chief Justice of Massachusetts) “had that clearness of 
statement which was the result of clearness of apprehension, and 
which made the matter under discussion plain to every hearer — 
so plain indeed that one did not always appreciate the extent of 
one’s obligation to him.” 

It is sometimes said that his opinions are the product more of 
great learning than original thinking. This impression is due 
in part to the historical turn of his mind which is so conspicuous 
in his opinions. But it is also largely caused by a conception of 
the judge’s duty which it may well be thought he carried to an ex- 
treme, but to which he held with the strength that characterized 
all his views on questions of principle and obligation. In the 
matter of giving credit to others his standards were the highest 
applicable to forms of literature in which originality is a more 
essential quality than in opinion writing, and he would say nothing 
as his own which another judge had said before him. Since there 
was practically nothing in the records of the past which escaped 
him, and since his habit of condensing his own reasoning was as 
severe as his quotations from others were generous, his personal 
share in the work often fails to receive full justice. But the free 
and powerful mind from which the opinion came and the direct 
and ripe and patient thought which developed it may be seen in 
his grasp of the subject and in the clearness of the light which he 
makes to shine upon its darkest places. 

He married on Jan. 4, 1890, Jane Matthews, the daughter of 
his colleague and close personal friend, Stanley Matthews. Pass- 
ing each winter in Washington, he nevertheless always kept his 
house in Boston, and at the time of his death at Nahant, Sept. 
15, 1902, he was making his plans to occupy it this year. His 
private life was remarkably happy and complete. He was strongly 
religious, and was an intimate friend of Phillips Brooks, Al- 
though he gave himself to his work wholly and with characteristic 
enthusiasm, his general reading was very wide, and he followed 
current affairs with interest. His conversation was delightful, 
full of humor, and enriched by a wealth of anecdote and memory 
that seemed to take the listener into the bodily presence of the 
great men of an earlier time. The tastes of his youth were strong 
in him always, and his love of the woods and the open air were 
quick to show themselves with any recess from his judicial duties. 
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He carried to the end of his life the freshness of spirit and vigor 
of mind of a young man ; and it was easy to think of his majes- 
tic physical stature as typifying a like eminence of mind and soul. 
No one who was privileged to enjoy the warmth and charm of daily 
intercourse with him and to come under his personal influence can 
fail to hold his memory in lasting admiration and love. 

Ezra R. Thayer, ’88. 





FOOTBALL. 


DurinG the season of 1902 there were at Harvard more than 
four hundred students taking part in football. The undergrad- 
uates made up fully ninety-five per cent. of all who came out. 
Some of them remained only a short time, having put their 
names down more for social reasons than with any serious inten- 
tions of trying for a team. They were too light, and knew from 
the start that only heavy, strong men could succeed. <A great 
number of the candidates played at intervals during the fall on 
Class and Scrub teams, and got a certain amount of fun out of the 
sport. The ’Varsity squad numbered about sixty, and they were 
the only men who played hard football, either on the Eleven or 
against it, throughout the entire season of nine weeks. 

The question has been raised many times, more vigorously of 
late than ever, “ Do these young men and their game represent 
an influence for the general good of the University?” “Should 
football be allowed as an intercollegiate contest?” As it is at 
present played in the United States, the answer to these questions 
would involve what is known in athletic sports as a close decision. 
With the prevailing rules and tendencies, the game is gradually 
awakening an unfavorable sentiment which is certain to grow: 
for the players themselves no longer get any fun out of it. The 
season constitutes one long period of drudgery, under constantly 
increasing nervous strain and excitement. Then, too, of recent 
years, the game has been dull and uninteresting to those who are 
not experts in the technicalities and strategy of the plays. The 
mass plays, by the concealment of the movements of the men from 
spectators and officials, have contributed largely to this dulness ; 
and have done what is worse. They have increased the percent- 
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age of injuries to a very objectionable extent. This has been 
denied, but not convincingly. A statement that open plays, by 
reason of the rapid motion of the men, are more dangerous than 
the mass plays proves absolutely nothing, even if the statement be 
true. Furthermore, it is not sufficient for the enthusiastic advo- 
cates of the game to brush away the injuries by saying that only 
the unskilful are ever hurt. The record at Harvard shows that 
there are many bruises and wounds, some of them of a serious 
nature, and that while those new to the game are more likely to 
suffer, the good players also have their share of disabilities. Dur- 
ing the past three years, fully fifteen per cent. of the entire list 
of men appearing on the field have been laid off from time to 
time to recover from injuries. Fortunately, none of them have 
been permanently or fatally hurt, so far as can be known. 

The real issue is, however, not the number of disabilities, but 
the nature of the game as played now. Is it too hazardous to be 
fit for enlightened communities ? This can be fairly judged only 
by comparison with other sports. We know that all forms of 
sport carry with them the possibility of injury. Even that peace- 
ful pastime, golf, has contributed its share of twisted knees and 
broken teeth. Rowing, yachting, and coasting have probably 
been more fatal than football, if we measure the hazard by the 
deaths. The truth is that every sport which is capable of teach- 
ing courage and manhood to a growing boy necessarily has its 
element of risk, some sports less, some more than others. If a 
boy is ever to get away from his mother’s apron string, he must 
take his chances against other boys. 

Nevertheless, granting all this, football has just enough of the 
prize fight in it to lay it open to suspicion. The injuries spring 
from the personal contact of a group of young men acting with 
vigor against another group under conditions which do not dis- 
courage extreme roughness and foul play. When we contrast our 
game with that in England and Scotland, where football has 
lasted for many centuries, we see at once how far we have departed 
from the original type. We have succeeded in developing a war 
game wherein it is the business of each side to take every possible 
advantage. This is considered strategy in a contest from which 
all idea of fun has been banished. 

Lest it be thought that this is an overstatement, the following 
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story will serve as an indication of the attitude of mind of the 
average coach. Two graduates, closely connected with the athletic 
sports of neighboring universities, met after a very hard-fought 
contest, and their conversation was somewhat as follows: ‘ That 
man, , of yours played too rough a game.” The other an- 
swered, “ Why, of course, he was instructed by the coaches to play 
as roughly as he could, even at the risk of being disqualified. It 
was the only way we could win.” Any one can verify this state 
of mind among coaches and others who teach and plan the games. 
Under such conditions, a demand for radical reform is not to be 
wondered at. The growth of the game has been guided with very 
little foresight or intelligence, as the promoters seem to have had 
an eye solely to what is called strategy. There is no reason why 
the plays cannot be modified to bring them back to better lines, 
wherein individual skill has a high value as distinct from team 
play. Though the present condition does not prove that the game 
is inherently bad, it does establish beyond question the existence 
of bad practice, which all lovers of good sport should help to 
eradicate. 

Another aspect of the matter relates to the gentlemanly con- 
duct of the players. A recent writer has called intercollegiate 
sports the modern chivalry. The use of this word is significant 
of what the true friends of youth hope to see on the athletic fields. 
It implies valor, fairness, courtesy, and moderation under all cir- 
cumstances. While time has no doubt idealized the real chivalry 
of the Middle Ages, tradition has invariably coupled it with gentle 
and generous behavior to the injured and the weak. It seems 
worth while to inquire how far the game of football, as at present 
played in American colleges, has succeeded in producing worthy 
representatives of true knighthood. 

One is painfully disappointed with the passage of every season 
over the absence of chivalrous conduct. It is the rarest thing to 
note even an evidence of generosity between opponents. The 
visiting team goes to the college where the game is played, rides 
out to the field, performs its engagement, and then goes home, 
The interchange of attentions that the ordinary laws of hospitality 
indicate as proper between friends is reduced to mere business 
arrangements. An excuse is always offered that the men are 
excited and exhausted after a hard game. Those who have sat on 
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the bleachers are not exhausted, and those who have played ought 
not to be. The Oxford and Cambridge teams should offer us a 
good example of what sport can be when conducted in the right 
spirit. A track team representing the combined strength of these 
two universities came to America a few years ago and lost to a 
Harvard-Yale team. Their subsequent good-natured acceptance 
of hospitalities from both American universities ought to have 
been a lesson to us, but it was not. 

A fine story has been told of a race between two four-oared 
crews on the Charles River. One of them was in the lead and 
saw the other break an oar. The corresponding man in the lead- 
ing boat at once threw his oar overboard in order to restore the 
equality of the two crews. He was beaten in the race, but who 
shall say he did not win a victory over himself far more valuable 
than any trophy? 

On the football field such conduct would be so unusual as to 
meet with condemnation. There it is customary to weaken an 
opponent by bruises or otherwise. Good generalship seems to 
direct all the hard plays at a single valuable player of the oppos- 
ing side, particularly if he is a good punter. In case any man 
shows distress, he must be vigorously attacked in order to drive 
him out of the game. This is called strategy. If it is chivalry, 
why then chivalry was a poor kind of stuff, and we may thank 
God it is long past. We forget too easily that the essential basis 
of college sport is good-will and fairness. Any departure from 
either takes away from the chief charm of these college meetings. 
The rules contain a concession to fairness in prohibiting foul play, 
outside coaching, and unnecessary roughness, but the extreme dif- 
ficulty of detecting violations renders the rules ineffective. Then 
there is great latitude of judgment on the part of the umpire, and 
few umpires have the courage to stand up to their convictions in 
the face of a great concourse of friends of the contestants. 

Another thing fatal to good sport is the suspicion which pre- 
vails between rival universities. It is almost impossible to con- 
vince the students of any institution that the others are honest in 
the selection of their teams, if the rivalry is very keen. One of 
the fruitful causes of this is the system of recruiting from the 
secondary schools, and from the smaller colleges. There can 
hardly be a doubt that the recruiting sergeant is either sent out, 
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or allowed to go, from many places where the graduates and 
students ought to be sportsmen enough to abstain from anything 
which gives them an unfair advantage. It would be exceedingly 
difficult to provide against such practice, as rules could be easily 
evaded ; but it might be discouraged by keeping all first-year men 
out of the university sports. There would still remain the Fresh- 
man games for them. 

Football has been held responsible by some of its opponents for 
the apparent decadence of scholarship at our colleges. The old- 
fashioned student who loved scholarship for its own sake seems to 
have disappeared, and in his place has come a pushing young man 
who seeks preparation for a life of action. The change in the 
character of professors and instructors is of itself indicative of the 
desire to fit the students for active careers. But there is no reason 
why football should be singled out as the cause of this. All inter- 
collegiate sports have their influence against serious study, and 
perhaps football, coming as it does in the fall, when boys are just 
beginning the year’s work, is more disturbing in its effects. Still, 
it would be unfair to visit upon it alone the errors of our whole 
social life. It is but one manifestation of the tendency of the 
times. Everything must give way to the ambition for commercial 
supremacy. The students come from homes saturated with the 
worship of material success, and that is the cause of the decline 
of learning, if there is any decline. It has not yet been proved 
that there is any decrease in the total number of undergraduates 
who study books with a genuine love for them. The percentage 
has no doubt declined steadily with the growing wealth of the 
country. 

The amount of first-rate work done in the Graduate School at 
Harvard would seem to prove that learning is not in such a bad 
way after all. The grind is held in high esteem there and in the 
Professional Schools. From the point of view of scholarship in 
the whole undergraduate body, the case against football is exceed- 
ingly weak, although the players undoubtedly do lose valuable 
time. The number of students who sit on the bleachers in the 
afternoon is greater than it ought to be; yet a search of the records 
of the four hundred undergraduates most interested in football es- 
tablishes the fact that attendance on lectures during the season of 
1902 was much better than it was for the subsequent four weeks. 
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When all is said against football, it would still be a pity to lose it. 
There is much in itsfavor. It teaches some of the manly virtues 
admirably, and it exercises a moral restraint upon a large body of 
youths who might without it drift into all kinds of dissipation. 
Our chief hope is that it is steadily growing better in spirit. 

The most demoralizing football game played by Harvard during 
the year is that with Yale. This has been true for many years, 
with only an occasional lapse into a season of good fellowship. 
The students of the two universities are in the main friendly to 
one another, but this game seems to arouse their worst impulses. 
Suspicions are rife, bets are on, and studies are practically sus- 
pended during the entire week preceding the game. The gradu- 
ates, too, have their period of excitement, and are in large part 
responsible for the feverish strain under which the game is played. 
On the whole it would be a good thing to have the game given up, 
and the fall schedules shortened by that much; or another less 
strenuous game substituted. Certainly Harvard would profit by 
it, and our students would take the sport with other teams more in 


the spirit of fun. 
Ira N. Hollis, h ’99. 





TWO INTERESTING MATTERS.! 


COLLEGE GRADUATES HAVE SMALL FAMILIES. 


THE post-graduate organization of the successive Classes that are gradu- 
ated from Harvard College has been considerably improved during the 
past 30 years. Each Class endeavors to select a competent and interested 
member to serve as Class Secretary ; and each Class subscribes a fund, 
the interest on which defrays the Class expenses in subsequent years. It 
has become the custom for the Class Secretary to publish at intervals of 
three or five years a report which gives some account of all the members 
of the Class, and contains lists of deaths, marriages, and births to date. 
These Class reports taken together contain valuable vital statistics; for 
they describe the careers of thousands of educated men, and give their 
family records. They are not supposed to be perfectly accurate, and yet 
their mistakes and omissions are relatively few. The following table has 
been made up from returns by the Secretaries of the six Classes named. 
It gives the number of surviving children of members of these six Classes 


1 From Pres. Eliot’s Annual Report, 
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from 25 to 30 years after graduation. It is not probable that many more 
children will be born to these graduates, unless indeed a few may have 
married women much younger than themselves. If it be assumed that 
the surviving children are about one half males it follows that these six 
Classes have by no means reproduced themselves ; that they have, indeed, 
fallen 28 per cent. short of it. Twenty-eight per cent. of the members 
of these Classes are unmarried, and those who are married have on the 
average only two surviving children; so that the married pairs just repro- 
duce themselves on the average. It is obvious from these figures that the 
entering classes of Harvard College and the Lawrence Scientific School 
to-day can be recruited from sons of Harvard graduates only in small 
degree. If the graduates of the six Classes named could send all their 
sons to Harvard College within the six years 1902-07 inclusive, they 
would only supply 100 Freshmen a year, or possibly one seventh of the 
total number who will enter. The table suggests further that the highly 
educated part of the American people does not increase the population at 
all, but on the contrary fails to reproduce itself. If many other colleges 
and universities publish Class reports analogous to the Harvard reports, a 
competent statistician might establish from the assembled reports some 
interesting and important conclusions. It is probable that the regrettable 
result indicated in the above table is due in part to the late postponement 
of marriage on the part of educated young men, a postponement which 
the protracted education now prescribed for men who enter the learned 
and scientific professions makes almost unavoidable. The young physician, 
lawyer, engineer, or architect is now fortunate if he marries at 28 or 29; 
whereas he should have married at 25 or 26. To make earlier marriage 
possible is one of the strong inducements for bringing to an end the school 
course at 17 or 18, the college course at 20 or 21, and the professional 
training at 24 or 25. 


RISE IN THE SCALE OF LIVING. 


The rise in the scale of living among members of the University con- 
tinues to excite some apprehension in the minds of friends of the higher 
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education. The rise is general, and includes lodgings, food, furniture, 
light, heat, ventilation, and the provision of books and apparatus. The pre- 
sent price of board in Memorial Hall (about $4.10 per week) is higher than 
the highest rate of board in private houses in Cambridge fifty years ago. 
The poorest student of to-day in the cheapest college dormitories is better 
provided with light, heat, books, and apparatus than the richest student 
was fifty years ago. The rich students of to-day in some of the private 
dormitories are provided with luxuries which the most expensive private 
houses in American cities do not provide, — such, for example, as covered 
courts for ball-play, and large swimming baths kept in exquisite order. 
The mode of life of professors in Cambridge has not changed so much in 
relation to the mode of life of other residents in the vicinity of the Uni- 
versity, as the mode of life of the students has changed in reference to 
that of their predecessors. One hundred years ago the professors’ houses 
in Cambridge were the best in the village. Professors’ houses are no 
longer the best; they are undoubtedly more comfortable than the pro- 
fessors’ houses were 100 years ago, but the houses of many other resi- 
dents now much surpass theirs in size and in style. The rise in the scale 
of living is general throughout the American community, and is by no 
means peculiar to University life; and so far as this rise procures any 
comfort or security for health, it is well; but when it goes beyond those 
limits and adds luxury to comfortable living, it is not well. It must not 
be supposed that all the private dormitories are objectionably luxurious : 
a few are too luxurious ; but several private investors have found it for 
their interest to build halls for students which are large and well equipped, 
but yet make no extravagant provisions for their occupants, and to charge 
rents which do not greatly exceed the rents in those College dormitories 
where the prices are highest. The University cannot expect by the exer- 
cise of its own powers to repress or prevent undue luxury among its stu- 
dents ; the codperation of parents and guardians is necessary to this end. 
Fortunately the number of students who are able to pay for luxuries is 
relatively very small, and the mode of life of a great majority of the 
students perforce remains simple. For some reasons one could wish that 
the University did not offer the same contrast between the rich man’s 
mode of life and the poor man’s that the outer world offers; but it does, 
and it is not certain that the presence of this contrast is unwholesome or 
injurious. In this respect, as in many others, the University is an epitome 
of the modern world. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE CAT-ALOGUE. 
A LAUGHABLE CAT-ASTROPHE. 
[This fatherless skit appeared a generation ago and went the rounds of the newspaper 


press. Graduates of the forties will recall the incident described, as well as the terri- 
ble fate which was awaiting the Professor.] 


OREO. 


HavE you heard what occurred to the Cambridge Cats, 
In the olden days, — in the days of Holden, 
When the sage Professors were hold’n’ their chats, F 
Chats, chaps and all, in old Chapel Holden ? 
When the Sophs came out, on each Tuesday noon, 
So brim full of lore they could scarcely hold in, — 
Back again Friday, eager for more, — 
Needed not to be coaxed nor tolled in ? 


This is the tale of the Cambridge Cats — 
Place, time, circumstance as aforesaid : 
Professor remarked, as we took our hats, 
And a civil adieu at the chapel door said, — ‘ 
“Gentlemen, Friday next we meet : 
“ Proceed we then with our elucidation ; 
“ The theme with interest is replete ; 
“ The cat is an excellent illustration ; 
“ For we reach, to-day, the galvanic chain : 
“Tn our subject’s prolonged concatenation, 
“ And if either of you, on the way to the hall 
(Don’t go out of your way, but it might so happen), 
“ Should hear a caterwaul under a wall, 
“ Or chance at a cat-nap to catch one nappin’, 
“ Secure, if you please, and bring it here — 
(On what Science commands we must look with lenience, 
“ Though without her approval we ’d be severe) ; 
“ But put yourselves to no inconvenience.” 


Each Sophomore wunk him a wicked wink ! 


Friday came ! and what do you think! 
Sophs with baskets and Sophs with bags ! 
Sophs with bundles in paper and rags ! 
Coats whose pockets were never so big ! 
Caps, pantaloons, or an old boot leg ! 
One walked in with a butter keg ! 
Satchel, pillow-case, bucket, hod ! 
Nought under heaven or over the sod 
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Was missing, that one might borrow or beg, 
Such as ’t would seem to sage or wag 
That a Soph might swing a cat in! 
And when all were opened free and wide, 
The cats leaped out on every side, 
Down to the floor with a bound and a din, 
Like a cataract down Katahdin ! 


Cats! 
Out of the trousers and out of the hats, 
Out of the pockets and out of the bags, 
Out of the papers and out of the rags, 
Bucket and butter keg, basket and hod, 
Cats that were mated and cats that were odd ! 
Old cats and young cats and cats medieval 
Cats that looked Tabby-like, — cats that looked evil ! 
Cats whose beauty was such as to prompt an apostrophe, — 
Cats whose glance was so weird it foreboded catastrophe, — 
Cats that looked starved, overfed, or dyspeptic, — 
Kittens that writhed in attacks cataleptic, — 
With veteran cats of the Tomuel persuasion 
That might have been out at the Dawn of Creation, — 
Cats worthy to be on high catafalques raised 
And in catacombs mummied, — by Pharaohs praised, — 
Black cats and yellow cats, gray cats and white ! 
Cats with their eyes out and cats with their sight ! 
Cats with a caudal appendage that trailed ! 
Cats with their narratives sadly curtailed, — 
Like a verse catalectic (one syllable nil it is) 
They ’re some vertebre short in their terminal facilities, — 
Cats whose tortoise-shell coats told a tale of good housing, — 
Cats addicted to cream, — Cats accustomed to mousing, — 
Cats of all shades and extremes of complexion, — 
Cats raised in Old Cambridge and each remote section ! 
Look wherever you would, you ’d behold more or less cat ! 
And the din! It would make a Monk sing “ Requiescat !” 
I forbear to proceed in detail categorical 
Or to dress out my theme with conceits metaphorical. 
’T were as though cats in clouds, from some catapult hurled, 
In a cataclysm descending, should deluge the world ! 


Cats! Cats! Everywhere Cats! 

Cats! Plenty of them! And nothing but Cats ! 
Some humping their backs like a sick dromedary, — 
Some threshing the air in long curves catenary, — 
Exploring the corners sans pauses or halts, — 

Then mounting the walls in wild catamount vaults, — 








The Germanic Museum. 


Upsetting the acids and scattering the salts, — 
Shattering the galli-pots, — spilling the drenches, — 
Shivering retorts, and releasing their stenches, — 
Under the tables and over the benches, — 

Cats! Cats! Everywhere cats ! 

Cats! Plenty of them! And nothing but Cats! 


Through Cambridgeport, Cambridge, East Cambridge and West, 
By daylight untiring — at night without rest — 

For the days intervening, those Sophomore brats 

Had done nothing but gleaning and harvesting cats ! 

Not a problem was conned nor pentameter scanned 

While Thomas or Tabitha prowled through the land ! 

So exhaustive the search, that, for furlongs around, 

It was months ere a cat or a kitten was found ! 


The Professor, perplexed, saw that he must be lenient : 
Each student had found it entirely convenient ! 


THE GERMANIC MUSEUM. 


Tue Germanic Museum has rounded out the first period of its history ; 
it has passed the stage of doubt and uncertainty ; it stands on its feet ; 
and the question is not any longer whether it will grow, but in what 
directions and to what proportions it will grow. A few remarks about 
its present condition as well as its probable future may therefore not be 
out of place. 

The present collection, which under authority of the Germanic Museum 
Association! I brought together during a stay in Germany last year, is 
temporarily sheltered in the Old Gymnasium or Rogers Building, gener- 
ously put at our disposal by the President and Fellows. It consists of 
reproductions, principally full-sized plaster casts, of German works of in- 
dustry and art, illustrating the outward aspect of German civilization from 
the era of the Migrations to the middle of the 16th century. Two or 
three of the most characteristic objects in this collection may briefly be 
considered. 

The life of the Germanic tribes during the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era is represented by the model of a boat which 40 years ago was 
found in the Nydam bog, opposite the island of Alsen, close to the shore 


1 Membership in the Germanic Museum Association may be secured by the pay- 
ment of the annual fee of $2, life-membership by the payment of $25. Checks or 
money-orders should be made payable to Frederic S. Goodwin, Treasurer, 131 State 
Street, Boston. 
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of the Baltic Sea. The original, which is now in the Museum of Kiel, 
is 75 feet long and at the middle ten and a half feet wide. It was found 
in a remarkably good condition ; even a good many of the 28 oars belong- 
ing to it were well preserved. It was full of arms, and a good many 
other weapons, as well as skeletons of animals, chiefly horses, were found 
scattered about it. A large number of Roman coins also, belonging to 
the first two centuries, were found in it. How the boat came to be im- 
bedded in the bog is a matter of dispute. The most probable assump- 
tion seems to be that some hostile engagement had taken place in that 
locality both on and off the shore, and that the boat, the arms, and the 
corpses of the horses were left there by the conquering tribe as a part of 
their booty and as an offering to the gods. To which Germanic tribe 
this boat belongs remains doubtful; but inasmuch as the ornaments and 
the general shape of the weapons point toward the fifth century, and in- 
asmuch as the Trans-Albingian Peninsula in the early centuries of the 
Christian era was the home of the Angles and Jutes, we may perhaps be 
allowed to surmise that here we have a specimen of those vessels in which 
our ancient forefathers crossed the North Sea to settle in England. 

As representatives of medieval German sculpture, with its curious mix- 
ture of classical reminiscences and native observation of real life as well 
as native feeling, may be selected two plastic works of the 13th century, 
the statue of a Sibyl from the Cathedral of Bamberg, and the relief of 
the Death of Mary from Strassburg Cathedral. The Sibyl is a figure 
of truly portentous character. The massive stature, the majestic drapery 
with its regular and rhythmic folds, remind one of classic art. Its real 
life, however, is imparted to this figure by something which is not bor- 
rowed from classic antiquity. The unusually long, almost emaciated fin- 
gers, the irresistible strength of the neck with its extraordinary sinewy 
development, the almost masculine face, the unusually thin lips, the pro- 
truding cheek bones, the small, deep-cut, peering eyes, the forehead half 
hidden by an overlapping headdress —in short, all that gives to this 
figure its superhuman, half uncanny appearance,— all this is the artist’s 
own, and clearly shows his German temperament and his distinctively 
medieval feeling. Similarly are we impressed with the Strassburg Death 
of Mary. Here we have something which in beauty of outline and grace 
of composition may well be placed side by side with the finest of Greek 
art immediately preceding the epoch of Phidias. In studying the dra- 
pery, especially of the reclining figure of Mary herself and of the woman 
crouching before her, one is inclined to think that, if these figures had 
been found as torsos in Italy or Greece, they would probably have been 
acclaimed by classical archaeologists as a new evidence of the high state of 
technical perfection reached in the fifth century B. c. But there is more 
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in this relief than technical skill and beauty of form. There is a depth 
of religious feeling, a solemness, a hushed awe in it, especially in the 
faces of the Apostles grouped about the death scene, such as it would be 
hard to find even in the best of Greek or Roman plastic art. 

As specimens of the German Renaissance of the 16th century may be 
mentioned a door from the Hirschvogelsaal at Nuremberg, wood carvings 
from the famous altarpiece by Hans Briiggemann at Schleswig Cathedral, 
the kneeling figure of Emperor Maximilian from his tomb at Innsbruck, 
and Peter Vischer’s King Arthur. In all these works the German love 
of detail, the German reveling in variety of forms and in exact repro- 
duction of actual life is seen very strongly, sometimes to the disadvantage 
of the artistic impression. But in Vischer’s King Arthur, at least, there 
is added to this extraordinary minuteness of detail a heroic grandeur 
which makes this statue perhaps the ideal effigy of a Germanic warrior. 
Although bristling in arms, this knight does not seem to feel the weight 
of his armor; he stands bold, free, unincumbered ; we think of a Siegfrid, 
but we also think, in spite of the medieval setting, of a Greek athlete. 

I have selected these few specimens of our collection in order to indi- 
cate where thus far the main emphasis has been laid. But I must add 
at once that the Germanic Museum would entirely fail to fulfil its true 
mission if it were chiefly to be confined to a representation of Medieval 
and Renaissance art in Germany. Its real purpose is to illustrate the 
whole development of Germanic life in its artistic and industrial manifes- 
tations throughout Europe, from the earliest times to the 19th century. 

Every one of the objects now contained in the Museum is to expand 
into one or more categories of kindred objects. Instead of the one model 
of a Germanic boat from the 5th century mentioned before, we must have 
three or four rooms filled with reproductions of implements, utensils, 
arms, and with models of mounds and dwellings, representing conditions 
of life on Germanic soil from the time of the lake dwellers in Switzer- 
land to the Anglo-Saxon invasion of England and the piratie expeditions 
of the Norsemen. Instead of the one figure of a Frankish warrior of 
the 7th century, we must have a comprehensive collection of similar 
objects illustrating the influence of Roman civilization upon Germany 
proper from the time of Augustus to the establishment of the Karolin- 
gian empire. Instead of the two or three medieval sarcophagi now in 
our possession, we must have a systematically arranged display of sepul- 
chral monuments from the Tomb of Henry the Lion at Brunswick to the 
Mausoleum of the Prussian Kings at Charlottenburg. Instead of the 
one door from a patrician house at Nuremberg, we must have a large 
array of objects representing the various stages in the development of 
the Germanic house. We must have types, among others, of the Frisian, 
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Saxon, Swabian, Bavarian, Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian farmhouse, models 
of the medieval town hall, models of the medieval castle, reproductions 
of the interiors of houses from the 16th century on. We could, for in- 
stance, easily reproduce a whole story of the Diirer house at Nuremberg, 
the Elizabeth or Luther room in the Wartburg, part of the interior of 
the Goethe house at Frankfort, and similar rooms which, apart from the 
more personal interest attached to them by the memory of great men, 
would at the same time be miniature illustrations of the domestic life of 
the epochs to which they belonged. We must, in brief, make this Museum 
a comprehensive, yet condensed, conspectus of the artistic and technical 
activity of our race. Only when this has been accomplished will it truly 
deserve the name of a Germanic Museum. 

It is clear that, in order to bring about this consummation devoutly to 
be hoped for, two things are necessary: (1) a continuous influx either of 
money or of suitable and representative objects, and (2) a large and monu- 
mental building. As to the first point, we may rest assured that the 
magnificent gifts from the German Emperor, the Swiss Government, and 
the Committee of German citizens at Berlin, which will arrive during the 
next few months, will stimulate other gifts from many quarters. May we 
not also hope that a building worthy to shelter these precious symbols of 


the Germanic past will be given before long? 
Kuno Francke. 





THE QUESTION OF SEMINARS. 


One of our professors said to me some years ago: “ The quality that 
our students respect most in their teachers is candor.” The same remark 
might be turned around to express the feeling of our teachers toward 
their students. Certainly nothing adds more to the pleasure of the rela- 
tion that is established across the lecture-room desk than a well-founded 
belief in its sincerity ; and towards this end the candid avowal and cor- 
rection of a mistake or an injustice on the part of the teacher is no more 
essential than the free confession of inattention or indiscretion on the 
part of the student. One can get along admirably with a frank young 
man, whether he works or not; but it is as irksome for a teacher to feel 
constrained to show the hospitality of the class room to an insincere fel- 
low who pretends but does not possess an interest in his studies as it must 
be for a student to maintain a courteous bearing before a professor whom 
he has found to be disingenuous. 

There is a certain lapse of candor from which we now suffer that 
seems to me to be lamentable: this is on the part of those able student- 
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tutors who undermine our system of instruction by cramming the negli- 
gent fellows with what may be called “ memorizable cribs ” just before 
the examinations. These men and their seminars do not stand for the 
ideals of university work; they are not frankly with us in trying to hold 
up the standards of university life. 

In order to gain an unprejudiced view of what a seminar-holder really 
does, let us suppose that just before the examinations a professor or an 
instructor should send around postal cards to all the students in one of 
his colleague's courses, offering them his help somewhat in this fashion : — 


DIPLOMACY 47. 


This course will be reviewed in Cobbert’s Hall at 3.00 the afternoon before 
the final examination; doors open at 2.30. Complete summaries of the lec- 
tures and of the important parts of the prescribed reading will be provided ; 
also lists of great events with dates and outline maps showing location of im- 
portant places. Special attention given to the most likely points. You may 
depend on getting all the material necessary to enable you to pass a fair 
examination. Two hours study of the printed summary ought to secure a 
grade of C; and four hours should insure at least a B. Fee $3.00. Those 
attending will confer a favor by not opening accounts. 


Is it to be doubted for a moment that a proceeding of this kind 
would be condemned as an impertinence on the part of a college officer ? 
How then do some of our best students justify themselves year after year 
in such questionable undertakings ? 

Most of the student-tutors do not attempt to justify themselves at all. 
The need of justification does not enter their minds. One of my ad- 
vanced students once came to me in high spirits, saying: “I want to tell 
you what X. and I have done. We have sent cards to all the fellows in 
Professor Blank’s course, announcing a seminar for the night before the 
examination. We are sure to make a good thing out of it.” Certainly 
there was no lack of candor and no sense of impropriety here. I in- 
quired: “ Has Professor Blank asked for your assistance in his teach- 
ing?” “Qh, no.” “Do you think that his lectures need to be supple- 
mented by your seminar?” “ No, no, we are only —we are just going 
to’”’— Our conversation went somewhat further, finally bringing me 
the question, “ Do you think we ought not to hold a seminar ? ” and to this 
I replied that each of us must determine such matters for himself. The 
end of it was that a second set of cards was sent cut, canceling the 
announcement made on the first set. The candid complacency of the 
student-tutor had been overturned by the awakening of his own con- 
science, which never before had consciously inquired about the ethics of 
seminars. When students turn independent, self-respecting thought on 
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this problem of tutoring, seminar-holders will be of a lower order than 
they are to-day, and I believe it will in time come to be discreditable to 
be found among them. 

There are two kinds of tutoring, legitimate and illegitimate. Legiti- 
mate tutoring is open to college officers and to college students alike.! 
Illegitimate tutoring is already closed to college officers by public opin- 
ion as well as by individual feeling. It still remains open to students 
only because in this as in some other questions students adopt for them- 
selves a lower standard of behavior than that which they demand of their 
teachers. 

More specifically, legitimate tutoring includes work with ill-prepared 
students, with dull students, with those who have been absent through 
illness or other unavoidable cause, those who suffer from any incapacitat- 
ing bodily infirmity, and those whose regular work has been for a time 
interfered with by authorized distractions. The essential quality of 
legitimate tutoring is that it is undertaken for the sake of getting a real 
understanding of the subject studied. It therefore involves systematic 
and continuous work. It is not directed towards “ the most likely points,” 
or towards the foibles of a professor, but towards the intellectual benefit 
of the student. It is not arranged so that the bright ideas of the tutor, 
trepanned into but not appropriated by the brain of the student, shall be 
sloughed off on the pages of an examination book the next day, but so 
that the best teaching of the tutor shall be really understood by the stu- 
dent, and thus made ready for proper use in examination or anywhere 
else. 

Illegitimate tutoring may be described in terms opposite to those that 
define legitimate tutoring. It is sought for by students who are perfectly 
competent to do good work in the courses that they have elected, but 
who prefer to neglect their work so that they may do something else. It 
is not undertaken for intellectual profit, but merely under the constraint 
of an examination. It is not carried on systematically through a reason- 
able time, but is postponed to the latest possible day and hour. It is 
essentially a device by which the negligent fellow seeks to avoid doing 
even the moderate amount of work that is reasonably expected of him. 

There are always in college a certain number of bright, lazy boys, 
whose measure of systematic study during term time falls below even 
the lowest admissible measure of “ educational shoulder-rubbing.” When 
the examination draws near, these jolly boys become somewhat alarmed 


1 The only persons who are fairly excluded from legitimate tutoring in a course 
are those who have to make out the examination paper or to mark the examination 
books in it. This rule applies alike to officers and students, for many advanced stu- 
dents are engaged to read and mark examination books in large elementary courses. 
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lest their happy-go-lucky college life may be in some way interfered 
with; and so they do a certain amount of sham study, known as “ cram- 
ming for the exams.” Their alarm increases if they “ flunk fearfully ” 
in the first trial, and then if not before they take to the seminars. In 
case the older graduate ask, “ What are seminars?” it may be well to 
state that they are devices for wholesale tutoring just before the exami- 
nations. They are announced innocently enough on the bulletin boards 
and in the college papers ; their efficiency is more seductively set forth 
on cards sent through the mail. The sample suggested above for “ Di- 
plomacy 47 ” is for the most part a composite of the more characteristic 
sentences from several cards that I have seen. It may be imagined that 
such announcements are dangerous temptations to lazy Freshmen with 
no better notes on their lectures than those illustrated in the Lampoon 
a year ago. At the time announced for the seminar, a crowd of from 
30 to 150 young fellows — not all of them negligent students — gather 
at the appointed place and give keen attention to an outline of the 
course that they have till then more or less completely neglected. The 
outline is presented with highly significant emphasis on the points that 
are “likely to be on the paper ” by a man of real ability and knowledge ; 
and the next day the same lot of fellows will write double blue-books full 
of the other man’s abstract of their course, on which most of them will 
receive pass marks or something better. 

If the seminars are then so “ useful,’ why should they be condemned ? 
Indeed the apologists for seminars often defend them simply because 
they produce examination books on which pass marks are given to men 
who would otherwise have failed. The essence of the answer to all 
defenses of this kind is that seminars and the books that they produce 
are uncandid. They are shams, inconsistent with self-respecting college 
ideals. 

The whole system of modern college work is based on an expectation 
of genuineness on both sides, from teachers and students alike. The 
system should no more be changed because some students are tricky than 
because some teachers are lazy. Sincere interest on the part of the stu- 
dent is as essential to educational accomplishment as are a thorough 
knowledge of his subject and a sympathetic understanding of young men 
on the part of the teacher. Mental training requires time. The facts 
that make up the outline of a subject may be more or less perfectly 
learned in a hurried effort, but the thoughtful appreciation of the facts in 
their bearing upon one another is a mental product of slow growth, not 
to be forced up under artificial pressure. It is to give opportunity for 
thoughtful study that the superb equipments of modern colleges and uni- 
versities, representing gifts of thousands and millions, have been supplied 
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by earnest friends of learning. How absurd to think that such institu- 
tions should harbor a system of education in which sham study finds 
defense even from the students. 

Yet the seminar finds abundant defenders, some of whom urge that if 
any reform is necessary it should be made in the courses and the exami- 
nations in which seminar-cribbing is successful. One might about as well 
urge a reform in teaching because examinations can be passed by means 
of cribs carried into the examination rooms. There is, however, a certain 
measure of merit in the suggestion of reform; for if all courses were 
conducted so that no work and a seminar would give a pass mark, and 
so that little work and a seminar would give a high mark, our students 
would soon lose all respect for college honors. Whether there are as 
many easy courses now as there have been in the past, I will not say; 
but some that were unduly “soft” have been strengthened as their in- 
structors gained experience in teaching ; others, formerly given simply 
by lectures, have been improved by the addition of conferences or labora- 
tory work; but it is important to note that changes of the latter kind 
should be introduced only in so far as they serve the needs of sound 
instruction for good students. 

On the other hand, it should be understood that certain elementary 
courses cannot be advisedly raised out of reach of seminar-takers. The 
elements of these courses must remain essentially the same, year after 
year. It is neither wise nor candid on the part of a teacher to load an 
elementary course with details, changing these details from year to year, 
and then to set his examinations chiefly on the details rather than on the 
principles in order to catch the negligent student. Such a method would 
be unjust to the sincere student. Nothing would be easier than to set 
examination papers that should be impassable to all but the most docile, 
and nothing would be more unfair. Indeed it is as uneandid for a pro- 
fessor to set a paper in a tricky form as it is for a student to treat the 
examinations merely as barriers that must be hurdled over by shifty 
devices. A fair examination is one that a good student can of course 
pass easily, and on which a student of distinguished ability can show his 
power. The questions should all relate to topics that have been carefully 
emphasized and that have no doubtful meaning to the sincere, self-respect- 
ing student. Examination papers of this kind can often be passed by sem- 
inar-takers, but the examinations should not be changed for that reason, 
There are many elementary courses that ought always to be largely 
taken and easily passed by that important body of young men who are 
not scholars by nature and who do not propose to be scholars by profes- 
sion ; who have so much innate ability and activity of mind that a good 
share of their occupations must be guided by their own initiative and not 
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only by their teachers’ suggestion, and who therefore candidly enough 
allot a moderate amount of time to their studies and take the rest for 
entertainment with their fellows: but it is not by the students of this 
group that seminars are chiefly attended. 

The ordinary college degree goes with great propriety to the moder- 
ately industrious young man; but what shall be said of the young fel- 
lows of distinctly lower grade who have no self-respect with regard to 
their studies, and who attend lectures in body but not in spirit. Boys of 
this kind cram for the examinations simply to pass them and so retain 
their names on the college books. They do not fit well in a system of 
education that is based on the sincere codperation of teacher and stu- 
dent, but revert to the habits of a time when teachers and students were 
traditional foes. Yet although these thoughtless youths are malingerers 
in the college world, they must not be thought of as necessarily stupid or 
vicious ; the chief trouble is that they have false standards of life. They 
are often enough bright and attractive personally and greatly liked by 
their friends, but they do not take college life seriously. Sometimes 
they are aroused to a fair amount of work by an instructor of more than 
usual power, just as fair students are not infrequently developed into 
enthusiasts; but as these cases are relatively exceptional seminars still 
thrive. The lazy fellow, ethically asleep, is still with us. 

It is, however, constantly urged by the apologists that seminars are pro- 
fitable to good students as well as to loafers. To this it may be answered 
that it is doubtful if seminars would be given if they were patronized 
only by students of the better class. It may be said much more emphati- 
eally that if fair students find seminars really useful, then seminars ought 
to be conducted by the instructors of the courses concerned ; but this 
would evidently be a reflection on the sufficiency of Harvard instruc- 
tion, and I believe a wholly unwarranted reflection. Harvard teachers 
are perfectly able to judge of the amount of review with which their 
courses should be closed, as well as of the amount of wholesome term- 
time work that self-respecting students should individually give to their 
studies. ‘The apologist for the seminar is unsheltered if he takes the 
ground that the closing reviews given by the instructors are insufficient 
for the needs of good students, and that the amount of term-time work 
the instructors expect is unreasonable. Yet on what other ground can a 
self-respecting tutor announce a seminar ? 

The seminar-holder is usually in good personal relations with the very 
instructor whose work he assumes to supplement. The two men may not 
infrequently be associated as teacher and student in some more advanced 
course than the one in which the seminar is offered. How then can the 
younger man of the two find sanction for aiding and abetting those who 
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have intentionally neglected the work that has been set before them by 
the older man? Asa rule no sanction is found for this lapse of candor 
because, as I have already said, none is looked for. The complete un- 
consciousness of the student-tutor with regard to illegitimate tutoring was 
illustrated not long ago by the case of a hard-working senior of high 
rank to whom came a companion one day in June, saying that he had 
just heard of two fellows who did not know anything about a certain 
course on which the two industrious men were well grounded. Much 
more thrifty than the ant of the fable, these two hard-workers proposed 
to sell at a good price some of their superfluous stores to the giddy 
but wealthy grasshoppers. “Come along,” said the informant, “ we will 
make twenty or thirty dollars out of it,” and off went the pair of them 
to undermine the reputation of Harvard for disciplinary work, in spite 
of the fact that they were at that very time enjoying the confidence of 
the department in one of whose examinations they were to cram their 
employers. ‘The employers are themselves sometimes more alive than 
the employed to the ethics of the situation. It is credibly reported that 
at a corporation meeting in Boston the discussion turned on appointing a 
certain Harvard graduate to a vacant position. ‘ No, don’t appoint that 
fellow,” said one of the directors ; ‘he used to write themes for me when 
we were in college.” I have sometimes wondered whether the cramming 
tutors were conscious of the estimation in which they are held by their 
employers, and whether the illegitimate sale of their brains to such buy- 
ers has had a share in providing the warm friendships and the pleasant 
memories for which college life is so justly prized. 

The seminar question is presented from another point of view by those 
who refer to the considerable revenue derived by tutors from seminars. 
They ask: “ Would you deprive these hard-working fellows of one of 
the chief means of paying their way through college?” Answering 
literally, I should say it would be unwise to go farther than the Faculty 
has already gone in direct action against seminars. It was voted several 
years ago that ‘no student who, in any course, without the consent of the 
instructor, sells lecture notes or holds public reviews (known as ‘sem- 
inars’) immediately before the examinations, will be recommended by 
the Faculty for any scholarship or fellowship.” It certainly is not wise 
to adopt a detective policy with the object of discovering the seminar- 
givers or takers and punishing them; but it does seem wise to take 
advantage of every proper opportunity of setting the problem in its true 
light before all concerned in it. I have little expectation that argument 
will affect action on the part of the negligent boys. They will listen 
politely enough, and in the end they may grant that seminar-taking is 
inconsistent with the higher ideals of college life ; but they will add that 
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high ideals are too strenuous for their guidance. Reform will come first 
on the part of the more serious-minded student-tutors. They are gen- 
erally older than the lazy boys whom they cram, and they are more 
accustomed to somewhat serious views of life. It does not seem un- 
reasonable to expect that a few of them at first, more of them later on, 
and most of them in the end, will deprive themselves of all illegitimate 
means of paying their way through college, and depend only on work 
that is thoroughly sincere and legitimate. All this matter was talked 
over at the Graduate Club a few winters ago, when one of my hearers 
summed up his view of the case by saying: “ Well, I should not be will- 
ing to give seminars myself, but I suppose some fellows have to give 
them.” It is grievous to think that the conditions at Harvard are such 
that any fellows “have to” shade the line between what they consider 
candid and uncandid in order to pay their debts. 

We read in the early history of Harvard that fines were imposed by 
the Faculty in punishment of various petty offenses. The Faculty has 
outgrown those primitive disciplinary methods. In the early part of the 
last century, Stoughton and Holworthy were built chiefly from the pro- 
fits of lotteries, authority for which was granted by the General Court of 
Massachusetts, on memorials from the Corporation of Harvard College. 
The community would be surprised if the Corporation to-day resorted to 
a lottery in order to secure funds for our much-needed University Library. 
Cheating in examinations was treated as something of a joke fifty years 
ago. It is much less common now than then, if the testimony of students 
of the two periods can be trusted, for college opinion has come to frown 
upon that sort of dishonesty; although many students are still thought- 
lessly vague regarding the dishonesty involved in handing in written 
work not their own. Public opinion, Faculty opinion, and student opin- 
ion change as time goes on, and the changes are nearly always in the 
direction of higher ideals. To what period of the new century shall the 
turn of tutor sentiment and of student sentiment against seminars be 


credited ? 
W. M. Davis, s 69. 





SEMINARS AND PRINTED NOTES. 


A sHORT time ago I tried to explain to an old graduate the system 
of “seminars ” and “ printed notes” existing at college to-day; but I 
found that he did not even understand the terms. ‘ What are printed 
notes and seminars ?”’ he asked. 

Printed notes consist of a condensed report of the lectures, criticisms, 
and prescribed reading in any given course. A seminar is an oral 
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review of similar subject-matter by a tutor. They may be best described 
perhaps by the announcements which are sent out to the students by the 
publishers of these notes and by the tutors who give the seminars. The 
mails are filled regularly with these announcements at the Mid-year and 
Final examination periods. I give a few specimen lines from some of 
them. ‘The italics are not mine. 


“Fine Arts 3.— Review of the course this evening, xxx. Detailed outlines, 
with diagrams of temple plans, ete., covering lectures and prescribed reading 
supplied. Former examination papers discussed, and probable questions 
phrased.” 

“Chemistry 1. Review will cover both lectures and laboratory work for first 
half year, along the line of former examinations.” 

“Chemistry 1. Notice — Final examination questions and Answers for the 
past ten years nowon sale at—. 230 test-questions on first half-year’s work.” 
“ Philosophy 5. Notes. The lectures have been carefully revised by a 
specialist in the subject. The Prescribed Reading can be understood without 
reference to the books, a vital point in review work, and often overlooked. 
Compare the other notes with mine, then buy the best.” 

“ English 23. Seminar. Outlines provided. ‘J shall aim at giving a gentle- 
man’s knowledge of the course.’ ” 

“English 8 a. Seminar. Printed outlines, lives, criticisms, ete. ‘Ishall do my 
best to hit the examination.’ ” 


It must be said that some of the sets of printed notes are marvelous 
as works of condensation. It is a fact that the notes on the works of 
Shakespeare, together with an account of the literature of his day, 
amounted to but 78 type-written pages. These notes have the plot of 
each play, the names of the principal characters, and separate criticisms. 
Take another instance of similar condensation: there is a course called 
Semitie 12, in which a large portion of the prescribed reading is in the 
Old Testament. I have before me a set of notes in this course which 
contains a page entitled : “ A Few Bible Stories ;” then follow five para- 
graphs, with the headings 1. “Joseph,” 2. “Deborah and Barak,” 3. 
“Gideon,” 4. “ Jephthah,” 5. “Elijah and Prophets of Baal on Mt. 
Carmel.” * 

The notes for the Fine Arts courses are illustrated with crude out- 
line designs of statuary and architecture in order to save the purchaser 
the trouble of going to the museums. 

In fine, the business of a tutor or publisher is to present a subject in 
such a way as to allow a student to get it up for examination in the 
most rapid manner possible. Their object is to provide the student with 
the precise store of information and to enable him to yield the matter 
in a form required by the examination papers which are likely to be set. 
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I heard an English instructor say on one occasion after an examination 
that he could divide a large majority of students’ blue-books into three 
piles, according to the notes they had used and to the seminar they had 
attended. Seminars are always held on the eve of the examination. 
Such, then, is a brief description of the working system of printed notes 
and seminars as it exists at Harvard. 

What are the benefits of this system? In the case of sick men who 
have been away from college, good notes are necessary, whether printed 
or not. And seminars may help a good student to get a bird’s-eye view 
of a half-year’s work. These good uses of printed notes have a value 
which must be recognized ; but I wonder if they would exist were their 
patronage that of sick men and good students only? The question is a 
serious one ; and it must be answered by the results of this system of 
tutoring. 

One result, which has been almost entirely overlooked, is that a set of 
printed notes appears to take the place of the old text-book. When dis- 
cussing a long list of courses, in his book entitled “The New Education,” 
Prof. Palmer says: “In nearly half the courses here shown no text- 
book is used, and the amount of reading necessary for getting an average 
mark is large. A shelf of books representing original authorities is 
reserved by the instructor at the Library, and the student is sent there 
to prepare his work. . . . But recitations pure and simple have serious 
drawbacks. They presuppose a text-book, which, while it brings defi- 
niteness, brings also narrowness of view. The learner masters a book, 
not a subject. After-life possesses nothing analogous to the text-book.” 
If this be true, then the use of printed notes in place of text-books must 
be denounced, for in an indirect way are they not substituted for the text- 
book — the only difference being that the recitation part of the business 
is omitted? And as to the use of the books in the Library, the truth 
must be told that during the crowded periods of examination time, 
printed notes are quite as conspicuous by their use as the “ original 
authorities.” 

We are told that the aim of education is to teach persons to do their 
own thinking and to do it well. Prof. Shaler said some years ago in 
the Atlantic Monthly: “ We should not overlook the profit which the 
habit of making a somewhat continuous record of his work has upon the 
student’s mind. In the case of every capable youth, such a task is sure 
to stimulate him to exertion by that spur to his interest which the task 
of registering thought always implies.” But by means of the system of 
wholesale tutoring, this aim is eliminated, and the student passively 
absorbs the subject-matter which is supplied by the printed notes or 
seminar. And even out of that fully cooked and predigested subject- 
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matter, he remembers only that part which he can make use of in the 
hour of examination; for in his turn he tries to “spot” questions out 
of questions which have been already “ spotted.” 

Another result of this system of tutoring is that it allows the student 
to be absent from lectures, as it frees him from the necessity of taking 
his own notes. In the place of regularity and fidelity, his attendance in 
the class room becomes a matter of appearance and choice. Last year 
I heard a Senior say that he had gone to a tutor on the day before an 
examination without knowing even what was the subject of a certain 
course in Economics, and after a three-hour sitting with that coach he 
was able to write an examination paper which received the mark of “ A ;” 
“A” being the highest mark given. Another student, a Junior, told 
me that he had not once attended a certain course in English, but by pur- 
chasing the “ printed notes’ of the course on the evening before the 
examination he had been able to write a paper that received the mark 
of “ B,” which is also an honor mark. The largest publisher of printed 
notes made the statement to me — that of six “ A’s” given on the papers 
after a certain examination in history, “ his” men had carried three of 
them. He spoke of this list of splendid examination successes in much 
the same manner that the owner of a racing stable does of the jockey 
whom he allows to carry his colors ; “and,” he added, “if I were to tell 
these facts to the Faculty they would n’t believe me.” He said, further- 
more, that he supplied school-teachers with his notes, who sold them to 
the pupils they were preparing for the entrance examinations. So it 
seems that sub-Freshmen are taught the possibilities of this system even 
before they come to college. 

The answer to these statements will be that the instances are excep- 
tional, first, because printed notes are chiefly used by mediocre and 
inferior men; and secondly, because only a few courses are open to their 
abuse. Let us see what there is to say on the other side. In the first 
place, I was told by one of the publishers of these notes that in order to 
make the business pay well, he had to sell in each course 150 sets of 
notes, and that he counted upon selling to two thirds of the men in every 
class for which he published notes. If this be true the number of men 
who use these notes is much larger than the number sold, for a set of 
notes is usually read by more than one student, indeed men frequently 
club together in buying their winter and summer outfits. It is just here 
that the great evil of this system of tutoring lies: even good men, seeing 
the ease with which others attain success, are encouraged in procrastina- 
tion, and come to rely on them. The result is that the tone of the 
whole student body has been and is being immeasurably lowered, 
morally and educationally. There can be no personal element in ren- 
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dering a certain amount of memorized data. It is simply an uncriticis- 
ing acceptance of certain information which is to be given in answer to 
certain questions; and, as the instructor said, the examination books 
may be divided according to the source of the information. In no mat- 
ter what light we view this system of tutoring, it is non-educative ; and 
in the majority of cases it is sure to lead to cramming in the worst sense 
of the word. 

Secondly, as to there being only a few courses which are open to the 
abuse of printed notes, I can merely reply that it depends upon what is 
meant by “a few;” because I have in my hand a list of 26 courses in 
which printed notes could be obtained last year at the various book- 
stores. These were printed by a rival of the publisher already referred 
to; so if we take into account the extra courses in which there is but 
profit enough for one concern, and add to these the courses in which 
seminars are given, the number may easily reach to over 30. Now 
what does a degree mean? “Throwing out the Freshman year,” says 
Prof. Palmer, “the precise meaning of the Harvard A. B. degree is 
this: its holder has presented twelve courses of study selected by him- 
self, and has mastered them at least half perfectly.” Therefore, as 
a set of printed notes or an admission to a seminar costs about $3, one 
may draw very grave conclusions upon what the expenditure of $40 can 
accomplish. 

Such a condition of affairs is serious in the extreme, and there can be 
no doubt but that printed notes and seminars do much toward under- 
mining the work at Harvard. I understand that a similar condition of 
affairs exists at other large universities. Laws may be passed in this 
matter, but they cannot be enforced. The Faculty “ discountenances ” 
such things; and yet their use and abuse is shown by the extraordinary 
growth in patronage year after year. What then will eradicate this 
evil ? 

There is but one way. It can only be by a gradual growth of an 
undergraduate sentiment against their use. The truth is that the under- 
graduate’s sense of right and wrong in this matter has been allowed to 
become extremely lax. As a student values himself, he will value his 
degree ; and he will truly value himself when he comes to see that it is 
not right to obtain a degree under false pretenses. By using printed 
notes and seminars, he pretends at examination that he has done the pre- 
scribed reading thoroughly and that he has attended to his lectures 
faithfully. But he knows otherwise. Let this practice be denounced as 
dishonorable and students who persist in it be held in contempt. Such 
a public sentiment will put a stop to it in time, for men hate to do in 
private what they are forced to be ashamed of in public. 

Daniel W. Kittredge, ’02. 
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HARVARD TERMS — “COLLEGE YARD.” 


A YEAR or more ago Professors Greenough and Kittredge, in “ Words 
and Their Ways in English Speech,” abundantly showed “the absurd- 
ity of regarding the study of words as a narrow and trivial diversion of 
pedants. Words are the signs of thoughts and thoughts make history.” 
Twice in the history of Harvard College, important controversies have 
been settled by an appeal to literary usage. Once, in the presidency of 
Leverett, the word “ fellow,” and again, in the presidency of Holyoke, 
the term “ teaching elder,” were the bones of contention. The proper 
interpretation of those few words not only shook the College to its founda- 
tion, but stirred the Province of Massachusetts as well. Presumably no 
other terms have had this high distinction ; but in a College whose his- 
tory extends from the days of President Dunster to those of President 
Eliot, many words must have come and gone, a knowledge of which 
would throw light on the studies, the manners, the customs, and, it may 
be, the thoughts of the students. It is fitting that attention should be 
invited to an expression which recalls to the graduate so many pleasant 
recollections of bygone days, and which is probably the oldest college 
Americanism in existence, — the homely but idiomatic “College Yard.” 

In an account written by Nathaniel Eaton, of unhappy memory, occur 


these entries : — 
Sn a 


‘Imprimis. The frame in the College yard, and Tgging the 
cellar, carriage, and setting up, . - 120 00 0 
Item. Fencing the yard with pales, 64 feet high, ; - 30 00 0” 


This account is undated, but as Eaton was dismissed in September, 
1639, it must have been drawn up at least as early as then. Twenty 
years later, “ great complaints” having been made of “the exorbitant 
practices of some students of this College, by their abusive words and 
actions to the watch” of the town of Cambridge, the Corporation, on 
June 10, 1659, declared — 

“to all persons whom it may concern, that the watch of this town, from time 
to time, and at all times, shall have full power of inspection into the manners 
and orders of all persons related to the College, whether within or without the 
precincts of the said College houses and lands; as by law they are empowered 
to act in all cases within the limit of their town, any law, usage, or custom, to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Provided always we judge it not convenient, 
neither do we allow, that any of the said watchmen should lay violent hands 
on any of the students, found within the precincts of the College yards, other- 
wise than so that they may secure them until they may inform the President 
or some of the Fellows.” (Quincy : “ History of Harvard University ” (1840), 
i, 452, 514.) 
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In 1665 it was stated that — 


«“ At Cambridg they have a wooden colledg, and in the yard a brick pile of 
two bayes for the Indians, where the Comiss™ saw but one.” (‘ New Hamp- 
shire Provincial Papers,”’ i, 262.) 


The expression is thus seen to occur at a very early period, and at once 
established itself. As it has never been in use in England, its appear- 
ance in this country so promptly is interesting as showing how ready the 
early settlers were, when occasion arose, to make innovations in language. 
But in spite of its age, the very life of College Yard is now threatened 
by a word which, in comparison, must be pronounced a youthful intruder. 

As long ago as the year 1859 Lowell, speaking of the term State House 
and of the building which now surmounts Beacon Hill, said: “ As an in- 
stance of the tendency to uniformity in American usage, we notice that 
in Massachusetts what has always been the State-House is beginning to 
be called the Capitol. We are sorry for it.” The term State House 
originated in Virginia as early as 1638, it arose out of political condi- 
tions peculiar to this country, it was formerly in vogue in no fewer than 
eight of the Colonies, and it has been used by us Americans in a sense 
which is unknown elsewhere. Yet of the original thirteen States, Massa- 
chusetts appears to be the only one which still adheres to the term, it hay- 
ing in the others been supplanted by the word Capitol. In 1699 the 
capital of Virginia was removed from Jamestown to Middle Plantation, 
newly christened Williamsburg. The introduction of the newer word 
into this country was apparently due to Gov. Francis Nicholson, for, if 
we are to believe Beverley, who wrote in 1705, it was Nicholson who 
“procur’d a stately Fabrick to be erected, which he placed opposite to 
the College [of William and Mary], and graced with the magnificent 
Name of the Capitol.” Though in Massachusetts we still happily retain 
State House, yet the fear expressed by Lowell was not without founda- 
tion. 

Another striking illustration of the same tendency is furnished by the 
history of the terms employed in this country to describe the college 
grounds. Formerly there was a considerable variety, as, in addition to 
College Grounds, College Yard, and Yard, the expressions College Green 
and College Lawn were in vogue. In an evil moment, however, the word 
Campus occurred to some one. Though it is not known who originated 
this word, yet as it arose in the presidency of John Witherspoon, as the 
Scotch universities are said to have treasured Latinity with a respect 
above that of their English neighbors, and as Witherspoon gave to his 
country-seat near Princeton the name of Tusculum, it has been suggested 
that the heavy responsibility of introducing the Latinism into this coun- 
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try must rest upon the shoulders of the first Scotchman who presided over 
Princeton. But be that as it may, certain it is that the affectation, as it 
seems to many, is first found at Princeton in 1774; that it soon spread 
South, then North, and finally West; that it appeared in South Carolina 
as early as 1826, in Vermont in 1856, in New York in 1862, in Penn- 
sylvania in 1876, in Michigan in 1878; that it did not invade Yale 
until after 1869, and has obtained a foothold at Williant and Mary only 
within the past few years; that it is now current from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from Florida to Canada; and that it bids fair to oust com- 
pletely all other terms. 

In an address made at the opening of Bertram Hall, on Jan. 22, 1902, 
it was said: ‘ All these houses are intended to face inward, and to look 
upon the Campus, an open green forming the centre of the field, on which 
already we have some good trees.” Does this indicate anything more 
than a chance use of the word? If it does, our sisters of Radcliffe are 
earnestly requested to mend the errors of their ways. 

It would be futile, even were the desire present, to attempt to check 
the triumphant career of Campus elsewhere ; but let us Harvard men 
tenaciously cling to a term which is almost coeval with the College itself, 
which originated here, and which has become endeared to all of us by the 
priceless associations of 264 years, — the time-honored CoLLEGE Yarp! 

Albert Matthews, ’82. 





THE PROPOSED MUSIC BUILDING. 


THE question of having at Harvard a building devoted exclusively to 
the work of the Department of Music was first discussed about a year 
ago by prominent alumni of the College in both New York and Boston. 
In accordance with this idea, and under the supervision of Professor 
Paine, the plans herewith shown were drawn up by the firm of Howells 
& Stokes, both of them Harvard graduates. During the last twelve 
years the Department of Music has had to change its quarters three times, 
and only seldom has it been able to command the exclusive use of hours 
available for lectures, for research, and for the undisturbed consultation 
of music-scores. This year the Department has nearly 200 students; 
one of the courses is taken by 80 men, another by about 50, and yet the 
lecture room of the Department will contain comfortably no more than 
40. For the last five years, Holden Chapel, which consists merely of 
this single room, has been assigned to the work of the Department, but 
generally lectures in several other courses have also been given there. 
Although a building may be hallowed by tradition, it is absolutely neces- 
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sary for practical purposes that it should be well ventilated. Holden 
Chapel, however, is wholly lacking in any system of ventilation, is gen- 
erally either too hot or too cold, and yet it is used continuously for lec- 
tures and for consultation hours, from nine o’clock in the morning to three 
or four o’clock in the afternoon. It is earnestly hoped that this state of 
things may soon be remedied. At present the work of the Music Depart- 
ment is seriously hampered by the lack of adequate lecture rooms, and 
of other facilities for advanced and comprehensive work. Notwithstand- 
ing this the number of men who enter upon the study of music has grown 
in a most promising manner. There can surely be no better argument 
than such growth in favor of the good results which would come from 
a well-equipped building for music. 

It is proposed to construct the building of the old-fashioned red brick — 
known as “ Harvard Brick” — and of yellow limestone. In this way the 
building will have an individuality of its own, and yet will be in keeping 
with the sentiment of the older buildings in the Yard. It has been sug- 
gested that the Corporation should allot, as a most excellent site, the 
ground between the Jefferson Physical Laboratory and the new Engineer- 
ing Building. Here more quiet and retirement could be secured than is 
possible in the present situation. The detailed floor plans will make plain 
the general scope of the building. Perhaps the greatest gain, in addition 
to the three separate class rooms, will be that of having on the second 
floor a hall with sloping seats, capable of holding about 500 persons. 
This may be used both for chamber concerts and for large lecture courses. 
At the back of the hall is a space available for the introduction of a pipe 
organ, — an instrument which the Department has needed for many years. 

Neither the name of the building nor of the concert hall has yet been 
decided upon, but the former will be cut in the frieze under the pediment. 
The estimated cost of the building is, in general, $80,000. Before work 
is begun, however, there should be subscribed $100,000. Of this sum 
$10,000 would be devoted to the new organ, and the remaining $10,000 
to a fund for running expenses for the first few years. We feel that this 
is a unique opportunity for some single donor to give the whole building, 
and thus to secure the privilege and glory of having it called by his name. 
Contributions may be sent to President Eliot, to Prof. J. K. Paine, or to 
any one of the following alumni who have been appointed a committee 
in charge of the building fund: Joseph H. Choate, Jr., W. Kirkpatrick 
Brice, and Dave H. Morris (Chairman; address, 68 Broad St., New 
York city). This article is written in the earnest expectation that when 
those alumni who are interested in the growth of music at Harvard know 
of the needs of the Department, they will come forward quickly and 
generously to meet them. 


Walter R. Spalding, ’87. 
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RECENT BOOKS. 


FURNESS’S ‘ HOME-LIFE OF BORNEO HEAD-HUNTERS.” ! 


Dr. Furness has written a remarkable book of travel. It is full of 
important material for the anthropologist, but it addresses the general 
cultivated reader quite as much, being free from technicalities, vivid and 
simple in style, and novel in substance. The Borneo Head-Hunters were 
almost as unknown as the inhabitants of Mars, until Dr. Furness went 
and lived among them, gained their confidence, learned their language, 
entered into their life with the keen sympathy of the man of science, and 
reported all he saw. The result is such a comprehensive account of 
Polynesian barbarians as no other American has produced. Were the 
Borneans to be annihilated to-morrow, Dr. Furness’s book would hand on 
to posterity more vital facts about their habits and intimate life than we 
know about many of the historic races of antiquity. 

He begins by describing a Kayan settlement, which consists of a long 
row of houses, set high on piles near the bank of a river, and forming one 
continuous building in which several hundred persons dwell; thus they 
secure mutual protection against sudden attack ; and if their houses are 
set fire to from behind, they escape by their canoes drawn up on the 
strand in front. One gets a clear impression of the life of these people 
on their broad jutting veranda, the cooking and meals, the men loafing 
and smoking cigarettes, the women working, the children sprawling and 
romping, the babies yelling, the dogs dozing or snuffing for scraps of food ; 
while underneath the pigs and chickens gather, adding their noises and 
smells to the general stock. Given these conditions, the Kayans seem per- 
sonally a rather clean people, they bathe frequently, and as they wear 
tattoo patterns instead of clothes, exposure to the sun and air keeps them 
healthy. In disposition they are good-natured, except when head-hunt- 
ing — and they are as industrious as could be expected where a very 
little labor supplies the few needs. Not requiring garments, they exercise 
their primitive skillin weaving mats and in adorning by rude carvings their 
canoes, doors, weapons, and utensils. Their most elaborate artistic efforts 
are given to tattooing, which Dr. Furness describes with much detail. 

To review a book like this is almost impossible; if one undertook to 
report all of its novel material, one would perforce quote most of it. Only 
by reading it can its rare combination of straightforward description and 


1 The Home-Life of Borneo Head-Hunters. Its Festivals and Folk-Lore. By Wil- 
liam Henry Furness, 3d. (Lippincott : Philadelphia. Cloth, small quarto, photograv- 
ure illustrations, $7.50, net.) 
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charm be appreciated. All that concerns a Bornean Head-Hunter, from 
the naming of a chief’s infant to the chief's obsequies, passes before us in 
the course of the book. And not merely their acts, but their thoughts, 
their superstitions and prejudices are faithfully recorded. We follow 
the Borneans on a head-hunting expedition and on a Jawa, or peace- 
making ; we see them at their farming and fishing ; we learn how war- 
riors are trained, how medicine-men practice, and how the Dayongs, or 
augurs, officiate at incantations. No single passage lets us into the very 
heart of the Malay barbarian more vividly than that in which the old 
chief Aban Avit tells Dr. Furness how as a boy he and his companions 
were taught to love blood by being bidden by his father to jab their 
javelins into their old nurse — who had been tied to a tree — until she 
died. They shrank at first, for they were fond of her, but when the blood 
began to flow they forgot her agony, and exulted in the wild sport, and 
in the thought that they were becoming warriors. In that description, 
which is too distressing to quote, the genesis of all Jingoes can be found. 

To give an idea of Dr. Furness’s quality we cite two paragraphs. The 
first, relating to the ceremony of Jawa, or peace-making, shows how 
clear and careful his descriptions are : — 


“Up the notched log we all mounted to the veranda and seated ourselves 
in a circle onthe floor. Jumanand Tama Aping Pang, a short and squat little 
man, with a decidedly Mongolian face, sat cross-legged and facing each other. 
Juman began the ceremony by flinging down a roughly made iron spear-head 
into the centre of the circle ; thereupon Jamma, still wearing his goggles and 
his blue and white jockey cap, arose to officiate. Upon the flat surface of the 
spear-head a young chicken wasat once decapitated, then torn to pieces, and its 
warm blood smeared thickly over the point. The hideous Jamma thereupon 
proclaimed, in the guttural grunts of the Sibop language, that all enmity be- 
tween the Houses of Tama Aping Pang and Juman was at an end, and here- 
after neither of them could be reproached with having allowed the slaughter 
of their ancestors to go unavenged. Whereupon sundry beads and trinkets 
were exchanged more as a formality than on account of their value, and some 
blood from the spear-point having been rubbed either on the chest or arms of 
every one present, including ourselves, Juman and all his clan at once hailed 
Tama Aping Pang and all his clan as friends. No carousing followed, and 
the weary Kayans soon retired to the riverbank and to their canoes to sleep.” 
Pp. 112-113. 


The second extract brings vividly before us the most striking aspect 
of the tropics, and its influence on the religious belief of tropical peoples : 


“How greatly the faith of the Borneans in eternal life is indebted to their 
surroundings can be realized perhaps only by one who has lived in that bound- 
less jungle, where, on every hand, Nature is in her wildest, most exuberant, 
most lavish mood ; where life dies and is renewed in an hour. Is it any won- 
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der that the Jungle people, with this eternal loss and eternal gain ever present, 
think no more of cutting down a human fellow creature than of chopping down a 
tree or of plucking a gaudy flower? The jungle is an ever-present ocular 
proof that life follows life. Here beneath our cold skies we are every year 
reminded of decay and death in the withering grass, the falling leaves, and the 
bare branches of winter ; the long waiting for spring bids us look forward to a 
future away from this scene of death. In the jungle there is no death; the 
leaves fall while they are still green, and in a night, lo! new ones take their 
place ; an ancient tree falls, but the mighty trunk does not lie arid and stiff to 
be slowly covered with pale leathery lichens; hardly has it touched the 
ground before it is covered with a translucent shroud of tender green, which 
seems but a renewal and continuation of its own life ; and before the burning 
sun shining through the gap can scorch the delicate orchids, the gap is closed 
by a new eager growth, and a young tree springs from the earth upturned by 
the broken roots. Can any dweller amid such scenes believe otherwise than 
that death is but an exchange for life?” P. 64. 


The excellence of the illustrations of this book calls for special notice. 
Photogravures of instantaneous photographs set before the eye the very 
people, scenes, and landscapes which the author describes in his pages, 
and complete the impression that this is an all-round record of a remote 
and strange race. The work appeals to readers of such different tastes, 
— to those who love novelty and adventure, not less than to those who 
seek scientific facts, — that it should have a wide public. It has already 
won the approval of the expert. 


SOME BOOKS ABOUT MuUusIC.! 


Of late years there has been a marked. growth in the interest and en- 
thusiasm with which the general public looks upon music. Whereas 
formerly people, if they listened to music at all, were willing to accept it 
as merely “a concourse of sweet sounds,” now they wish to know every- 
thing about it. The lives of the great composers are studied, their rela- 
tions to great men in other fields of art are discussed, and the program- 
books used at our symphony concerts are often small treatises, musical, 
historical, or aesthetic, upon the works to be played. This tendency is all 
well and good, if it be not carried to extreme lengths of personal interpre- 
tation for particular compositions, and in the last decade several. note- 
worthy books have been written in answer to this popular desire. Such 
books as “ Studies in Modern Music” by Hadow, “ How Music De- 

1 Symphonies and Their Meaning. By Philip H. Goepp, ’84. First and second series. 
(Lippincott : Philadelphia. Each series, $2, net.) 

Orchestral Instruments and Their Use. By Arthur Elson, 95. (L. C. Page & Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated.) 

From Grieg to Brahms. By D. G. Mason, 95. (The Outiook Co.: New York. 
2d edition. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50, net.) 
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veloped ” by Henderson, “ How to Listen to Music” by Krehbiel, and 
“The Evolution of the Art of Music” by Parry, are remarkable both 
for comprehensive treatment of their subjects and also for clear and fin- 
ished literary style. They have proved, and will continue to prove helpful 
to all who may wish to strengthen their power of musical appreciation — 
to the well-equipped professional as well as to the earnest and enthusiastic 
amateur. 

Mr. Goepp now comes before us with two series of essays under the 
title “ Symphonies and Their Meaning.” The first series was published 
some time ago and has attained a considerable popularity, being already 
in its fourth edition. This success was deserved, for the essays in the 
first series are well done; the ideas are suggestive and the style on the 
whole is simple and direct. The typical characteristics of the three great 
creators of the symphonic form, — the charm and light humor of Haydn, 
the lyric sweetness and the broad serenity of Mozart, the elemental pas- 
sion and profound pathos of Beethoven, — these traits and those of more 
recent composers, Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms, are set forth in an 
accurate and interesting manner. Several standard works of each of 
these composers are analyzed with considerable critical discernment. In 
the second series, however, when the author comes to speak of the modern 
symphonic writers and tries to tell just what is the meaning of certain 
symphonies, he flounders in deep water, is fairly drowned at times in a sea 
of minute details, and is constantly untrue to his own dicta. In the first 
series we read that “ the danger in seeking an exact meaning for music 
is great ;”’ and again that “ music, 7. e. pure instrumental music, exclusive 
of confessedly descriptive music or of so-called program music, means 
nothing which can be put definitely into words.” Thisis true. Every one 
believes that music has a meaning, a message, as it were, of exaltation or 
of tranquillity, which is conveyed to our imaginations and souls through 
the avenue of our sense of hearing. Music ean soothe, can stimulate, can 
ennoble. Granted on the part of the hearer a lively musical sympathy and 
a certain knowledge of the idioms of the language of music, he is aided 
in his attempt to grasp the composer’s meaning by an intellectual apprecia- 
tion of his character, of the times in which he wrote, etc. Essays, to be 
truly helpful, should proceed along these lines, but we resent being told 
what system of philosophy is embodied in a particular work, — that “ the 
composer is trying to find the mystic formula,” —or what the themes 
mean when translated into the most vivid word painting. The seeond 
series is too frequently marred by such sentences as these, “ After the 
first theme is started in gay canter, it is carried on by galloping strings 
and a pompous figure dimly drawn from main subject, where again the 
motion is more than the tune, and you can go on indefinitely on the fillip 
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in constant sequence of the slight motion ; for, the smaller the phrase, the 
better for rearing structure.” Or again, “So slowly ponderous is the 
quaint jog of the tune that we do not at first feel the outline, which all 
recurs as long before, save more freely extended in rhythm and in 
sequence of tonal scenes, all brighter than before, finally transfigured with 
blazing halo of dazzling scene and crowned with all cheering close.” 
Surely if the ‘“ meaning ” of symphonies has to be explained to us in such 
fantastic, turgid language as this, we prefer to find out the meaning for 
ourselves. Our feelings are analogous to those of M. Bourget’s artist 
who retorts against music with an elaborate program, “ Soisbelle et tais- 
toi.” 

Still all human endeavor must be judged by the intention and not solely 
by the accomplishment. ‘These books will appeal to a large class of read- 
ers, and in their main purpose to quicken in the layman a love for the 
higher forms of music will do far more good than harm. 

Mr. Elson’s book is pertinent and very welcome at just this stage in 
the development of music. While the pianoforte has changed very 
slightly for the last 75 years, and that too in no essential particular, and 
while pianoforte style in its chief characteristics reached its climax, at 
any rate for the present, in the works of Chopin, Liszt, Rubinstein, and 
others of that school, the orchestra, of all instruments the greatest in its 
power and variety of expression, has changed essentially within the last 
few decades, and, as far as we can foresee, has by no means yet reached 
its highest possibilities. The orchestra is not a single instrument for the 
use of a solo performer, like the violin or the pianoforte ; on the contrary, 
it is a highly composite organization of many varied parts. The study 
of these parts or separate instruments is a most fascinating pursuit, both 
for the intellect and for the imagination. No one can possibly listen to 
symphonic works played by a large modern orchestra and hope to grasp 
the true spirit of the music, unless he can recognize the tone quality of 
the violins, of the horns, the wood-wind instruments, the instruments of 
percussion, ete. Whereas Haydn, Mozart, and, in his earlier works, 

3eethoven, were limited to combinations of stringed instruments, of 
“ wood-wind,” and of “ brass,” in the large orchestral scores of recent 
composers, we find parts for sometimes as many as 20 or 25 different 
instruments. Not only have many of the oldest instruments, such as 
flutes and oboes, of late been greatly improved in range and tone quality, 
but whole new families of instruments have been added as permanent 
factors in the orchestral scheme. Such additions are to be found par- 
ticularly in the wood-wind group with its English horn, basset horn, bass 
clarinet, and contra-bassoon, and in the family of brass instruments, which 
now includes many varieties of horns, of tubas, and of trombones. In 
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this sea of varied sound, while to the intelligent hearer everything seems 
orderly and most carefully planned out, it is to be feared that the ama- 
teur, no matter how musical his inclinations may be, is often engulfed. 
The obvious remedy is for such a person to acquaint himself with the 
characteristics and combinations of the different instruments. Mr. 
Elson’s book will not only do all this for him, but it contains most inter- 
esting accounts of the origin and development of each instrument, and 
of its varied treatment in the works of such masters of orchestration as 
Berlioz, Wagner, Tschaikowsky, and Richard Strauss. The book is not 
meant primarily for the well-trained professional musician, though even 
he will find it very pleasant reading. It avoids undue emphasis on purely 
technical matters, and hence will be of all the greater value for the 
enthusiastic layman desirous of increasing his knowledge of this most 
engrossing subject. The book may be cordially recommended to all who 
would appreciate with minds more keenly alive than heretofore, the 
wonderful variety in sound of modern orchestral compositions. 

By the suggestive title “ From Grieg to Brahms,” Mr. Mason would 
denote the limits of the path along which modern instrumental music has 
progressed. We have seen, largely in our own times, how music has 
developed from the lyric simplicity and naive directness of appeal so 
characteristic of Grieg, to the wonderful complexity of Brahms, certainly 
one of the greatest modern composers in emotional profundity, as well as 
in intellectual power. ‘The other composers selected as the most striking 
landmarks in this course of musical progress are Dvorak, Saint-Saéns, 
César Frank, and Tschaikowsky. In a series of thoughtful and highly 
interesting chapters on these men, the author shows the essential charac- 
teristics as well as the limitations of each, and also explains the scope 
and significance of their influence upon the development of musical art. 
The book begins with an exceedingly valuable chapter on the “ Apprecia- 
tion of Music” in general. As the author remarks, “ nothing is harder 
than to make those unacquainted with musical technique understand how 
much definiteness there is in the musical idiom, how fixed are the types 
of musical form, and how potent the requisitions of musical syntax.” Just 
because music is such a subtle and imaginative art, the writings of all 
but the best-balanced critics often degenerate into vague rhapsodies about 
“ Art-truths,” “Temperament,” and other delicious generalities. Mr. 
Mason is particularly well equipped for the best and most useful critical 
analysis. His method is indicated by a sentence in the preface: “ Music 
may be hard to understand, but musicians are men.” He has the lively 
enthusiasm, the broad sympathy of the artistic nature, and also the clear 
judgment, the direct style of the well-trained literary scholar. This style, 
while invariably vigorous and lucid, is often picturesque and most sug- 
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gestive in its wealth of happy illustration. To quote a sentence from the 
introductory chapter: “If, then, we would justly value the half-dozen 
composers who have done most for music in our day we must add to our 
understanding of them as persons a knowledge of the general develop- 
ment in which they play a part; we must gain some sense of that great 
process of musical growth from which they inherit their resources, to 
which they make their various contributions, and in relation to which 
alone they can be fairly compared and appreciated.” Here we have 
words richly laden with critical truth, which is expressed in a style so 
singularly straightforward that it is capable of making an appeal to every 
one. The book closes with an essay on the “‘ Meaning of Music.” There 
could hardly be a better example, it seems to us, of just the proper 
method of treating this difficult subject. As therein remarked: “ Art, 
then, differs from morality, philosophy, love, and religion, in that it pre- 
sents directly to sense the variety in unity which they manifest only to 
the mind and spirit.” This instructive and delightful book should be on 
the shelves of every musical library and in the hands of every genuine 
music lover. 





TOPICS FROM THE DEANS’ REPORTS. 


THE A. B. IN THREE YEARS. 


A CAREFUL examination of the details of the new statement of the re- 
quirements shows that the change, far from being so radical as most pub- 
lished accounts have declared it, is in effect but a slight modification of the 
existing practice. Heretofore in order actually to have the degree con- 
ferred upon him at the end of three years a candidate has been required 
to win the degree cwm laude ; but a candidate who had in three years 
completed the requirements for a degree without distinction has had no 
further prescription of work; he could obtain leave of absence for his 
Senior year, and spend that year in whatever way he chose. The dis- 
tinction, therefore, between the two candidates has become practically a 
technical one. The former could, it is true, take his degree if he wished 
it; but the latter has had only to live a year to receive his. Compara- 
tively few candidates of either class, however, have asked for their degrees 
at the end of three years, for most have preferred, as candidates hereafter 
will probably prefer, to receive their degree with the Class graduating four 
years from the time they entered, in order that they may be associated 
with this Class in the Quinquennial Catalogues, the reports of the Class 
Secretaries, and Class celebrations. The present change whereby the 
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cum laude requirement is abandoned is in reality, therefore, but a matter 
of form. On the other hand, in doing away with the technical difference 
between candidates of the two sorts the Faculty has taken occasion to 
improve the quality of the work required from all candidates. Hereto- 
fore a candidate must have attained a grade above D in at least one half 
of all his work ; hereafter he must attain a grade above D in at least two 
thirds. This strengthening of the requirements has also resulted in im- 
provement in the work required each year. This is shown in the new 
rules for promotion, which apply to students admitted to Harvard College 
as Freshmen with the Class of 1905, and to all students subsequently 
admitted. 
PROMOTION. 

In order to be promoted to a higher class at the end of any academic 
year, a student must have satisfied the following requirements : — 

For promotion to the Sophomore Class, he must have passed in college 
studies amounting to not less than three courses, in at least two of which 
his grade is above D. 

For promotion to the Junior Class, he must have passed in college 
studies amounting to not less than seven courses, in at least five of which 
his grade is above D. He must, moreover, have made up all deficiencies 
in his admission record. 

For promotion to the Senior Class, he must have passed in college 
studies amounting to not less than twelve courses, in at least eight of 
which his grade is above D. 

For promotion from the Freshman to the Sophomore Class, the stand- 
ard remains practically as heretofore. For promotion to the Junior Class 
the number of courses in which a student must have stood above grade D 
is raised from three or three and a half (depending upon the mark attained 
in the prescribed English of the Freshman year) to five. The amount of 
deficiency with which a student may be promoted to this class remains as 
heretofore, save that no distinction is made, as at present, in the case of 
a student who falls below grade C in his prescribed English. For pro- 
motion to the Senior Class, instead of a grade above D in at least four or 
four and a half courses (the minimum under the old rule), a student must 
now have a grade above D in at least eight courses, and he may not have 
a deficiency of more than a course and a half. 

B.S. Hurlbut. 

Harvard College. 

THE A. B. IN THREE YEARS. 

The public press has announced a change of University policy much 
more radical than the facts warrant. So far from being easier to do the 
work required for the degree whether in three years or in four, it is a 
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little harder, since the number of courses is the same and the grades 
demanded are somewhat higher. For a long time the Faculty has not 
required a fourth year’s residence or study from the students who in 
three years have done the amount of work required in four. The reason 
why few of these students (who last year numbered about a hundred) 
have actually received diplomas at the end of three years is twofold: 
most of them have preferred to remain forever members of the classes in 
which they entered college and consequently to wait a year for their 
diplomas; and many of them have not won the cum laude record with- 
out which the Faculty, though requiring of them neither more work nor 
longer residence, would not recommend them for the degree at the end 
of the third year. The essential difference between the new plan and 
the old is expressed by the last sentence in the statement of the new plan. 
The cum laude requirement for the three-year man is abandoned: the 
three-year man is treated like the four-year man; and if he waits a year 
for his degree he waits to please himself and not the Faculty. The new 
plan calls for somewhat better work than the old; and in discussing the 
new plan the Faculty raised the question whether it could fairly demand 
better grades without better teaching. This question led to discussion of 
the lecture system in large elective courses, and led further to the appoint- 
ment of a committee which should consider ways of making college . 
instruction more efficient. 


LACK OF GUIDANCE FOR FRESHMEN. 


For a Freshman when first he faces the elective system the danger of 
mistakes is grave. His home advisers seldom know the college; his col- 
lege adviser seldom knows him. Moreover, his college adviser may well 
hesitate to discriminate among studies which the Faculty declares to be 
of equal value; or he may believe it his duty to recruit his own specialty ; 
or he may believe it his duty to keep clear of what anybody could con- 
strue as recruiting his own specialty : in the matter wherein a Freshman 
first needs advice the adviser is neither qualified nor permitted to advise. 
The burden rests on the Freshman himself; and though it is well for him 
to take responsibility, for this particular responsibility he may be too 
immature and shortsighted. A suggestion to the Faculty that specimen 
programs of study might help both students and advisers found little 
favor last year in the Faculty as a whole. It may well be considered, 
however, by the committee whose appointment I have just mentioned, 
‘the Committee on Improving Instruction.” 


RELATIVE COST OF LARGE AND SMALL COURSES. 


One fault in the undergraduate lecture courses is their small supply of 
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assistants who shall keep track of the students individually; and one rea- 
son for this small supply is the high cost of elective courses provided for 
very small numbers of students. ‘Though these courses for the few are 
of immense value to the University, and though without them it could 
searcely be a University, I question whether it can rightly maintain many 
of them at a loss of efficiency in the large elective courses which belong 
more especially to Harvard College. I suspect that if the receipts and 
expenditures:of Harvard College could be disentangled once more from 
those of the Graduate School and the Scientific School, the process would 
reveal some sacrifices of the College to its neighbors; and I believe with 
my predecessor that the time has come for peculiar attention to the wel- 
fare of Harvard College. I write as one who holds that the College is the 
very heart of the University, and that “ out of the heart are the issues of 
life; and I write the more earnestly because I see some American uni- 
versities pushing blindly out from under them the college props on which 
they stand. 


L. B. R. Briggs. 


Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


HIGHER ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 


It now begins to be evident that the rapid increase in the requirements 
for admission to this School is seriously taxing the teaching resources of 
the public high schools whence come the greater number of our candi- 
dates for admission to regular standing. . . . The subjects commonly 
taught in the public high schools, viz., English, French or German, His- 
tory, Elementary Algebra, Plane and Solid Geometry, make up but 13 
points or one half of the number to be required in 1903 for admission 
clear of conditions. Assuming that the school provides instruction equiv- 
alent to the advanced as well as to the elementary requirement in either 
French or German, or the elementary in both French and German, then 
the number of points that school covers is 15. If training in the ele- 
mentary and advanced requirements in both languages is provided for, 
the number is increased to 17. It may be said, however, that very few 
high schools afford any such extensive training in the modern languages. 
As for the requirement in Physics or Chemistry, a training sufficient to 
meet the demands of our examiners is to be had in just as small a propor- 
tion of our country high schools; so that students from those institutions 
cannot, in most instances, present all of the subjects which it is desired 
that they should bring, in order to be thoroughly prepared for the work 
of the first year. In addition to the above-mentioned 15 points, even if 
no failure is encountered, the candidate has still to pass in studies aggre- 
gating 9 points in order to be admitted “clear.” These points can be 
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most easily won, so far as labor is concerned, by passing in elementary 
Latin and elementary Greek, each of which counts for 4 points, and in 
some other subject counting for one point, as, for instance, Trigonometry. 
As the requirement now stands, it would be possible for a candidate to 
make up a total of 24 points in languages alone. No offering such as 
this, or in any considerable measure approaching it, has been, or is likely 
to be, made; but the possibility indicates that the linguistic studies which 
may be offered for entrance are relatively excessive. 

In order to adapt the list of subjects which may be offered for entrance 
more nearly to the instruction given in the public high schools, the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences has, within a year, added to the list from which the 
required number of points may be made up these additional studies, viz., 
Civics, Economics, Architectural Drawing, and Harmony. In the opin- 
ion of those immediately concerned with the management of the Law- 
rence Scientific School the two first named are now sufficiently well taught 
in many high schools to enable students to pass suitable examinations. 
The fourth study, that of Harmony, though not taught in many such 
schools, has found a place in a considerable number, and is likely to be 
generally adopted. Among the reasons for adopting these new subjects 
for entrance, and not the least important, is that young men who enter 
on any of the programs of the Lawrence Scientific School, except that 
in General Science, are necessarily limited during their four years of work 
to subjects immediately pertaining to the professions they intend to enter. 
It is, therefore, very desirable that they pursue in the preparatory schools 
some of the studies mentioned in this paragraph. 

N. S. Shaler. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 


A HOUSE FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS. 


Many friends of the Graduate School have long thought that its attrac- 
tiveness and usefulness would be greatly enhanced if the School possessed 
a house or group of houses of its own, in which a common life could be 
lived, an establishment not unlike some of the halls of English colleges, 
or the hall proposed at Princeton University for its Graduate School. 
The Harvard Graduate Student misses much of the helpfulness and the 
stimulus of the associated intellectual and social life which are, to a large 
extent, gained by undergraduates and by students in the Professional 
Schools, the latter of whom are, for the most part, by the nature of their 
common studies, thrown intimately together. The denial to all but under- 
graduates of the privilege of rooming in the College Yard after the current 
year will tend yet more to isolate the ordinary Graduate Student. A 
Graduates’ Quadrangle or Hall, such as has been suggested, would prove 
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of the highest value in promoting the sense of union and fellowship and 
of the solidarity of interests on the part of those who pursue the scholar’s 
life, which is among the most powerful agents in the development of in- 
tellectual as well as moral character. These buildings should contain a 
sufficient number of sleeping rooms and studies for 200 or 300 students 
and young instructors, large common rooms, reading rooms, probably a 
refectory and dining hall, and other apartments for the use of the socie- 
ties or clubs, scientific or other, which are made up mostly of Graduate 


Students. 
John Henry Wright. 


Graduate School. 


DIVINITY STUDENTS NOT TO BE PAUPERIZED. 

By requiring a fee equal to that paid in Harvard College and in the 
Harvard Law School, the Divinity School has departed radically from the 
tradition of theological education in this country, and is confronted by a 
competition which makes large increase in numbers for the present im- 
probable. The prevailing custom in schools for the ministry has long 
been to provide such education practically without cost. In many cases 
the expenses of living have been soabundantly met, and the opportunities 
for earning money have been so considerable, that a winter of theological 
study might be procured without any demand for self-denial or thrift. It 
is now generally admitted that the effect of this indiscriminate aid has 
been disastrous to the best interests of the Christian ministry ; and in the 
more prudent schools there is a growing inclination to check the evil. An 
examination of the catalogues and announcements of 19 of the principal 
Protestant seminaries of this country for 1901-02 indicates a distinct im- 
provement in the administration of scholarship funds during the last 20 
years. 

Some schools still boldly maintain the theory that education for the 
ministry is a form of charity, and emphasize the complete freedom from 
expense which their students may anticipate by announcements like the 
following: “ The expense of attending the Seminary has always been 
remarkably low, and every effort will be made to reduce it still further.” 
The effect of this bidding for customers is made sufficiently obvious by 
the correspondence which reaches the Dean of a Theological School. Self- 
respecting and honorable as are most of the letters of application made 
to him, there arrive each year some distressing letters which betray their 
writers as bargaining with various Schools, and as considering where the 
most lucrative opportunity is to be found. Grave temptations to enter 
the ministry are thus set before young men of meagre capacity, and many 
young men of force are deterred from a career, the entrance to which is 
made cheap and easy. 
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A majority of schools are, however, obviously concerned to find some 
method by which students may be aided without pauperization ; or some 
equivalent for a tuition-fee secured. A common practice is to make 
the amount of aid dependent on the grade of scholarship attained. Out 
of the 19 seminaries considered, 6 announce that no student may receive 
scholarship aid if his rank falls below 75 per cent. Such a limitation is 
a distinct recognition of the evil of indiscriminate aid and a partial relief 
for it. Much, however, depends on the standard of excellence practically 
applied, and the method does not affect the aid given through free tuition 
and free—or partially free—room rent; for, in most cases, these 
charges are remitted to all comers. 

Another method of securing some return for aid given is in the now 
widely extended practice of demanding work in outlying churches and 
missions as a condition of securing aid from the school. This method, 
which in some schools has practically become a department of school 
work, relieves the student of the sense of mendicancy ; but is not without 
the disadvantage of detaching the student for a considerable fraction of 
the week from the work of the school. To make it a condition of re- 
ceiving aid from the school that a student shall do much of his work out- 
side the school would seem to subordinate the immediate duties of the 
school to the duties of a parish; and in the interest of practical efficiency, 
to defeat in some degree the purpose of academic training for which a 
School of Theology exists. 

What would seem to be the natural method of meeting the difficulty of 
indiscriminate aid, through charging a substantial fee and administering 
scholarship aid, not primarily as a relief of poverty, but as a reward for 
distinguished work, has as yet found no widespread acceptance. Of the 
19 seminaries considered, only 5 announce any charge whatever for 
tuition, viz.: Harvard University, $150; Chicago University, $120; 
Boston University, $100; Tufts ($100, including room-rent), $60; 
Episcopal, Cambridge, $50. 

Of these, however, Boston University appears to give to every student 
a scholarship sufficient to cover tuition, besides its other aid. Something 
approaching this may be inferred from the statement of the circular of 
Chicago University . . . Four of these schools which regard the study of 
theology as deserving the same estimate of value as the study of other 
sciences are close neighbors to each other. 

A rapid growth of numbers in the Divinity School of Harvard Uni- 
versity is not to be expected while education for the ministry is still so 
generally regulated primarily in the interest of those who cannot pay 
their way. How far the general decrease in the number of candidates 
for the ministry is due to the overwhelming solicitations of commercial 
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pursuits, and how far the seminaries themselves are defeating their own 
purposes and lessening the attractiveness of the ministry through their 
tradition of indiscriminate aid, may be questioned. It seems probable, 
however, that the freedom from financial anxiety and the denominational 
advantages which most schools offer to students are likely to be for the 
present sufficient to deter some young men from entering a school which 
demands a considerable fee and which has no organic relation with a 
special body of churches. 

On the other hand, the Divinity School of this University — though in 
its past history by no means guiltless in the matter of indiscriminate aid 
—now has special advantages in leading the way to a more justifiable 
ministration of scholarship funds. It has always been a small School, 
and is under no temptation to commend itself by increase of numbers to 
denominational support. It is able to offer, in the intellectual liberty and 
elective methods of the University, some compensating advantages to 
offset its unusual expenses. It, like Harvard College, has adequate 
scholarship funds which are administered on the same terms as those of 
Harvard College, — so that, as in Harvard College, ample encouragement 
is offered to students of high quality and promise. It has gained by its 
present policy the complete respect of the other Departments of the Uni- 
versity, and students who enter it find themselves associating with the 
best students of the Graduate School in self-respecting fellowship. From 
the experience of the last few years it may be inferred that young men 
who are resolute enough to face the financial problem of such a school, 
and who can maintain their religious faith under the free conditions of a 
university, will not find themselves distrusted in the communion which 
they enter, but will on the contrary be regarded with unusual confidence 
and esteem. In any event, it is plain that an important function of our 
School is to commend the profession of the ministry to young men of in- 
dependent spirit, who desire no exceptional benefit of clergy and are not 
primarily dependent on denominational favor; and the change to the 
present policy has been accomplished, not only without loss in numbers, 
but also to the great advantage of the School in intellectual results, in 
self-respect, and in standing among the Schools of the University. 

Francis G. Peabody. 

Divinity School. 


HIGHER ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AT DENTAL SCHOOL. 

The action taken by the Administrative Board which provides for 
higher entrance examinations is an important step towards raising the 
entrance requirements to the same standard as that for entrance to Har- 
vard College and the Lawrence Scientific School. The act provides that 
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in June, 1904, and thereafter, candidates for admission to the Dental 
School holding a degree in letters, science, or medicine from a recognized 
college or scientific school, or who have passed the examinations for ad- 
mission to Harvard College or any other reputable college of letters, or 
the Lawrence Scientific School, are admitted without examination. All 
other candidates must offer, from the following list, studies amounting to 
16 points. Sections 1, 2, 3,4 are required. Electives may be chosen 
from Section 5. The figure attached to each study indicates the relative 
weight (termed points) which may be given to it in determining the ques- 
tion of the candidate’s fitness for admission. 
1. English (4); 
2. Physics (2) ; 
3. Latin (4) or French (2) and English and American History (2) ; 
or French (2) and Greek and Roman History (2) ; 
or German (2) and English and American History (2) ; 
or German (2) and Greek and Roman History (2) ; 
4, Theoretical and Descriptive (Inorganic) Chemistry and Qualitative 
Analysis (4). 
In addition he will be obliged to offer either : — 
5. Algebra (2) ; 
Plane Geometry (2). 
Or any two of the following :— 


Solid Geometry (1); Botany (1); Zodlogy (2) ; 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene (1) ; Wood-working (1) ; 
Blacksmithing (1); Chipping, Filing, and Fitting (Z) ; 


Machine-tool Work (1). ; 
Eugene H. Smith. 
Dental School. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE WINTER QUARTER. 


“THE Coop,” officially known as the Harvard Codéperative Society, has 
gone the way of present day successful business enterprises : " 
° ° Oe The Cooperative 
it has been incorporated. For some years the Society has Society incor- 
steadily expanded, adding to the kinds of goods sold under °° 
its roof, and affiliating certain Cambridge tradesmen, till it has become the 
one departmental store of Old Cambridge. Though it has latterly been 
open to all buyers, yet the undergraduate has, for the sake of probable 
dividends at the end of the fiscal year, continued to pay his dollar a year 
for membership. For some time it has seemed to those who have guided 
the Society that it could be reorganized to advantage. Therefore, last 
spring it was proposed to incorporate it by making stockholders of the Fac- 
ulty members in the board of directors. This was rejected, but evidently 
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the opposition was to the special plan, not to the idea of incorporation. 
On Oct. 14 a meeting of the Board of Directors voted: ‘That, in view of 
Professor Ames’s long familiarity with the affairs of the Society, and his 
service as President for more than six years, he be requested, with the 
aid of such committee as he may see fit to invite to serve with him, to 
prepare a plan for the incorporation of the Society, and to advise the 
Board as to how such a plan can best be brought to the consideration of 
the Society.” The Committee, formed as a result of this vote, speedily 
reported, advising that there be formed a corporation of five stockholders, 
each one to be a member of the Corporation of Harvard College, the 
Board of Overseers, or some one of the Faculties of the University, and 
to be chosen in the first instance by the members of the Society, by Aus- 
tralian ballot at the time of the similar ballot upon the question of 
incorporation; that the stockholders nominate a president, treasurer, 
and a clerk or secretary from the University at large, and eight other 
directors, to be selected as follows: One from the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, one from the Graduate School, one from the Law School, one 
from the Medical School, one from the University at large, and one from 
the Senior, Junior, and Sophomore classes of the College or Scientific 
School of Harvard University, respectively ; that the powers and duties 
of the stockholders be subject to change by the mutual consent of the 
stockholders and the participating members of the Society; that any 
stockholder who wishes to resign his office be at liberty to do so by 
transferring his certificate of stock to his fellow stockholders, who shall 
reassign it to his successor elected at the next annual meeting of the 
participating members of the Society; that the five stockholders may 
apply at any time to the court for a dissolution of the corporation, and 
upon its legal dissolution, all the assets of the corporation shall vest, subject 
to its liabilities, in the general body of participating members, as a volun- 
tary association of the same nature and with the same constitution and 
by-laws as those of the present Society at the moment before incorpora- 
tion. The Committee suggested as members of its first Board of Stock- 
holders: Major H. L. Higginson, Fellow of Harvard College; Prof. L. 
B. R. Briggs, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences; Prof. Samuel 
Williston, of the Law Faculty ; Prof. H. C. Ernst, of the Medical Faculty ; 
Prof. W. C. Sabine, of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

This plan, after two amendments had been added, — that no director 
shall be a shareholder, and that dissolution must be asked for from the 
court on the written request of one half of the members, — was accepted 
on Nov. 25, by a vote of 467 to 104. Late in January, the Society was 
incorporated with a capital of $45,000. 

At the election some opposition appeared among the students to the 
persons still in office. Candidates run on nomination papers defeated all 
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the regular candidates except, the nominee for Secretary. By vote of the 
shareholders the salaries of the new officers were settled as follows: For 
the President, $300; for the Treasurer, $500; for the Secretary, $100. 
Each director is to receive $2 for every meeting attended. The present 
officers are: Pres., Dr. C. H. Ayres (Department of Physics) ; Treas., 
W. M. McInnes (also Assistant Bursar) ; Sec., Prof. J. H. Gardiner (De- 
partment of English); Directors, Dr. F. B. Mallory, from the Medical 
School; Dr. C. L. Bouton (Department of Mathematics), from the Fac- 
ulty; A. A. Ballantine, 04, from the College at large; Roger Ernst, 
J. A. Burgess, R. W. Leatherbee, Class Presidents, from the Senior, 
Junior, and Sophomore classes respectively. Under existing methods, 
the Freshmen do not elect class officers till after Christmas, and that Class 
is unrepresented on the board. With a new organization and new officers 
who have every incentive to make the incorporation succeed, “ The Coop ” 
should enter on a period of unexampled effectiveness. Certainly that is 
what any graduate of the last 15 years, with grateful memories of time 
and money saved him by it, will heartily wish it. 


The opening of the second half-year shows a few changes ia the aculty 
and some interesting legislation by it. Prof. Beale has re- pao 
turned from his work of organization at the Chicago Law Lesislation. 
School; Prof. Palmer has resumed his work; and Prof. Royce has 
been granted leave of absence for the half-year. Instructors Irving 
Babbitt, Department of French ; W. H. Schofield, Department of Eng- 
lish; and W. R. Spalding, Department of Music, have been advanced to 
assistant professorships. The Faculty have authorized Dr. W. F. Tilton 
to give, during the second half-year, a course of lectures on the His- 
tory of the Armada. Dr. Tilton has for some years been studying in 
Europe the reign of Philip II of Spain. The Faculty have been affecting 
the degree from both ends of the course. On Jan. 20 it voted: “ That 
Music be added to the list of studies for admission to Harvard College, 
Harmony as an elementary study counting two points, Counterpoint as 
an advanced study counting one point.” On Feb. 3 this vote was 
extended to include the Lawrence Scientific School. On Jan. 20 it also 
promptly approved the recommendations for Honors in Literature from 
the Divisions of Ancient and Modern Languages. 


Honors in Literature shall be administered by a Committee of Six, three to 
be appointed by the Division of Ancient Languages and three by the Division 
of Modern Languages. This Committee shall have power to invite the codp- 
eration of other members of the Divisions. The Honors shall be open to 
Undergraduates only and shall be awarded in two grades — Honors and High- 
est Honors — at graduation. The special fields in which the candidate attains 
distinction shall be mentioned in the award of the Honors. No thesis will be 
required. The requirements are as follows :— 
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1. A good reading knowledge of at least two languages — one Ancient and 
one Modern — besides English. This knowledge, when not sufficiently indi- 
eated by the candidate’s record in his courses, will be tested by a special 
written examination. 

2. An amount of reading in at least two literatures — one Ancient and one 
Modern — which shall be satisfactory to the Committee. This amount will 
ordinarily be equivalent to the reading done in six courses. 

3. An acquaintance with the general history of two literatures, one Ancient 
and one Modern, to be tested by an examination. 

4. A thorough study of two special subjects, chosen by the candidate, with 
the approval of the Committee, from two different literatures, one Ancient and 
one Modern. For these subjects written examinations will be provided. 

The examinations for Honors in Literature will all be held toward the end 
of the candidate’s Senior year. In addition to the written tests enumerated 
above, there will be a general oral examination on the selected fields of study. 

The purpose of the new Honors in Literature is to offer, in addition to the 
existing schemes for honors (see pp. 462-467 of the Catalogue), a plan that 
will encourage Undergraduates to combine reading in the Classics with reading 
in the Modern Languages. It is desired to emphasize in this way the under- 
lying unity of literary study, and especially the interdependence of classical 
and modern literature. It is believed that a basis of broad assimilative read- 
ing such as this plan provides will meet the needs of the student who desires 
simply a sound general culture, and at the same time will be an excellent 
preparation for the man who is intending to carry his studies further in some 
one branch of literary or linguistic work. 


The adoption of this alternative method of obtaining Final Honors, 
which recognizes the interrelation of different literatures and languages 
instead of insisting on specialization in one language or literature, is one 
more encouraging sign of the increasing tendency in the country to study 
a literature not in isolation but comparatively. Whether the relative 
emphasis given modern and ancient languages is exact, as well as the 
value of other details of the plan, use must determine. The proposers of 
the scheme regard its present form as tentative only. 


Any one who remembers the time, 15 odd yearsago, when the Library 
A Gift to habit was not well developed in the Harvard Undergraduate, 
the Library. = must find compensation even in the present crowded condi- 
tion of Gore Hall, which hourly emphasizes the pressing need for a com- 
modious, well-equipped, and well-ventilated building. The growth of the 
departmental libraries is another encouraging condition. So, too, is the 
increasing variety of special research done at the Library by students 
of the University and by outsiders. Yet all this interest means incessant 
and insistent demands on the funds of the Library, for it often reveals 
gaps that should be filled at once, but can be filled only at great expense. 
For instance, though for some time students of the College have been 
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endeavoring to carry on researches in the history of the English drama, 
there has been little theatrical history in the Library. An instructor who 
wished to talk to his class about the development of the Sentimental 
Drama in the Eighteenth Century has found it impossible to consult at 
first hand the chief pamphlets called forth by Jeremy Collier’s attack on 
the Restoration plays. ‘To meet the needs of these students, the Library 
authorities have increased as rapidly as possible during the last five years 
their collection of early editions of old English plays, but the funds at 
their disposal for this purpose have been very limited. A respectable 
beginning for a collection of quartos of plays printed between 1590 and 
1775 has, however, been made. Very recently the generosity of Mr. 
John Drew has given the Library the books of the late Robert W. Lowe, 
editor of Doran’s “ Their Majesties Servants,’ Churchill’s “ Rosciad,” 
ete., and author of the invaluable “ Bibliography of Theatrical Litera- 
ture.” The pamphlets, biographies, memoirs, histories, which Mr. Lowe 
gathered in preparing his “ Bibliography,” — over 500 volumes, some of 
them very rare, — are to become the nucleus for, it is hoped, as complete 
as possible a collection of materials for the history of the English drama 
and stage. The needs of students of the drama in and out of the Uni- 
versity can be met in part by the existing collection of quartos and by 
Mr. Lowe’s books, but many quartos are lacking, especially of the Eliza- 
bethan and the Jacobean periods, and many additions must yet be made 
to the Lowe collection if it is to be complete. To-day a fund will buy 
twice what it will ten years hence, if the prices of old books continue 
to rise as they have risen during the past ten years. What ought to 
happen, however, is this — rich private collections in New York should 
as wholes come to the Library instead of going to the auction rooms. 
It would mean much to scholarship if Mr. Drew’s generosity should 
fire some one to do for old plays what he has done for the history of the 
theatre. 


Another noteworthy departmental growth appears in the new Semitic 
and Germanic museums. The first has come through the tireless efforts of 
Prof. D. G. Lyon, the second through Prof. Kuno Francke, — pgpartmental 
who gave the larger part of his recent sabbatical year to Museums. 
arousing interest in Germany in his plan and to collecting specimens. 
The Semitic Museum owes its fine new building and much of its interest- 
ing collection to the generosity of Mr. Jacob Schiff, of New York. As 
is now well known, the Emperor of Germany has shown a strong inter- 
est in the Germanic Museum and has given generously to its collection. 
That is now housed in the octagonal one story Rogers Building on the 
small delta in front of the main entrance to Memorial Hall, which some 
readers will recall as the Old Gymnasium, others as the College carpen- 
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ter shop, and recent graduates as the engineering shop. The casts given 
by the Emperor will not arrive before April, but already the collection 
is open on Thursdays of each week; and the casts and the many photo- 
graphs now in position have completely changed the interior of the old 
building. The Semitic Museum, next the Divinity School, was formally 
opened on Feb. 5. After speeches by Prof. Lyon, Prof. Norton, Dr. 
Cyrus Adler, Mr. Schiff, the donor, and Pres. Eliot, the rooms were 
thrown open to the guests. On the first floor are lecture and consulta- 
tion rooms; on the second and third are the large rooms containing the 
collections. The hallways are hung with interesting enlargements of 
photographs of Palestine ruins, cities, and landscapes. Both museums 
must be of inestimable benefit to the workers in their respective depart- 
ments. 


The Preliminary Announcement of the Summer School shows that 
TheSummer SMe 25 new courses will be offered, a gain over last year 
School. of about 50 per cent. Arrangements already made for a 
meeting in Boston, in July, of the National Educational Association, is in 
part responsible for this larger offering. In the ancient and modern lan- 
guages the gain is in literature as compared with language and composi- 
tion courses. For instance, there are courses in Homer and in Virgil for 
teachers. To the already relatively large list of the Department of 
English a course on the literature of the 17th century is added, and the 
course in Argumentation, not given for two years, is again offered. In 
both French and German there are two new literary courses. Roman 
History and Civil Government are to be offered. In the Department of 
Education there are these new subjects, “The Applications of Psychology 
to Education,” “‘ Zovlogy and Botany for Teachers,” ‘“ Equipment and 
Methods of a Teacher of History ;” in the Department of Mathematics, 
“The Theory of Functions; ” in the Department of Physics, a course on 
‘“‘ Electrostaties, Electrokinetics, and Electromagnetism,” and another on 
“ Magnetism, Electromagnetism, and Electrodynamics ;”’ in the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, two courses, on Organic Chemistry, and in Special 
Research. New work is also offered in Geology and in Physical Educa- 
tion. 

The earnestness and enthusiasm of the Summer School students are pro- 
verbial, but no one who has not watched them closely when at work and 
visited later some of the secondary schools and the smaller colleges from 
which they have come can have any just idea of the pervasive educational 
effect of the University. Indeed the work with such students is so 
stimulating to an instructor, very probably when he begins his work in 
the School already weary from his nine months of teaching, that it may 
leave him fagged till well into the autumn. Unless some new arrange- 
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ments are made, it must, therefore, become more and more difficult to 
induce the older men in the departments to give courses in the Summer 
School. May not this School — valuable as it is — force the semester 
system upon the University? Or rather, is it not one of many conditions 
or problems pointing to the semester system as a way out? The new 
leave of absence for a half year instead of a year, the recent discussion 
of the advisability of conferring degrees at the mid-year time as well as 
in June —all these point in the same direction. 


The enrolment of students in the Annual Catalogue shows a gain this 
year over last of 120. The following table includes not yntyersity 
only students regularly enrolled in Harvard University, but arolment. 
also those of Radcliffe College and the Summer Schools, as well as the 
officers of instruction and government. It differs slightly from the table 
printed in the December Magazine. 
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Meeting of Oct. 27, 1902. 
The following letter was read to the 


Corporation : — 
New Yor, Oct. 14, 1902. 
CHARLEs Francis ADAMS, 2nd, Treasurer, 50 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
My dear Sir: 

I beg to enclose to you my check for $1,000, 
being the first payment upon a subscription of 
$5000... ‘“*To the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College which I desire to have spent by 
them as soon as may be for plantation of shrubs 
within the fence and about the buildings of the 
College yard’’; my wish being to decorate the 
grounds both for the benefit of students and 
Cambridge public. I make this gift in connec- 
tion with the graduation of my nephew, Charles 
Samuel Peabody, Class 1902... . 

I beg also to advise you that I have instructed 
my firm to send to you by Adams Express, $6000 
bonds of the par value of $1000 each. These, by 
arrangement of President Eliot, I give ‘‘ To the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College as a 
permanent fund ; income of which to be used for 
scholarship in the graduate school of Harvard 
University, the scholar to be nominated by the 
Chancellor of the University of Georgia from 
among the graduates of that institution. The 
President and Fellows shall, from time to time, 
fix the amount of the scholar’s stipend at their 
discretion, and any unused income shall be 
credited to the principal of the fund.’’ I make 
this gift also in connection with the graduation 
of my nephew, as stated before. .. . 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Grorcr Foster Prapopy. 


— And it was thereupon Voted that 
the thanks of the President and Fel- 
lows be sent to Mr. Peabody for his 
generous gifts, which are gratefully 
accepted upon the terms of the fore- 
going letter. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Charles S. Hamlin for his generous 
services in connection with the refund- 
ing of the war revenue taxon the Ellis 
bequests. 

The following list of members of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of 
Harvard College who have been chosen 
by the Associates as an Academic 
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Board of Radcliffe dotlege for the 
academic year 1902-03, was submitted 
aud approved: Prof. W. E. Byerly, 
chairman, Minton Warren, E. L. 
Mark, J. H. Wright, S. M. Macvane, 
E. H. Hall, H. C. G. von Jagemann, 
C. H. Grandgent, G. L. Kittredge. 

The following communication from 
the Committee on the University 
Museum was read : — 


CamMBRIDGE, Mass., Oct. 16, 1902. 
To THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOws OF HARVARD 

UNIVERSITY : 

At the last meeting of the Committee on the 
University Museum the following recommenda- 
tion was made : — 

The Committee on the University Museum 
recommends : — 

That the President and Fellows establish the 
position of Associate of the University Museum ; 

That annual appointments to this position be 
made without stipend on nomination of the 
Museum Committee ; 

That Associates shall be persons qualified for 
and engaged in research or exploration inde- 
pendent of other educational or scientific insti- 


tutions. 
(Signed) W. McM. Woopwortn, 
Secy. to the Committee. 


— And it was Voted to establish the 
position of Associate of the University 
Museum in accordance with the terms 
proposed in the above communication 

Voted that a permanent committee 
of this Board be appointed by the 
President on the management and 
regulations of the Stillman Infirmary. 
The President appointed as this com- 
mittee Drs. Walcott and Cabot. 

Voted that students entering the 
Medical School after June 1, 1903, be 
charged $200 for tuition in the fourth 
year and be exempted from the pay- 
ment of a graduation fee. 

Voted to rescind the appointment of 
Henry William Dubée as Assistant in 
German for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted : Herbert P. John- 
son as Assistant in Bacteriology ; 
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Howard C. Barber as Proctor ; James 
B. Rorer as Proctor ; Cecil A. Moore 
as Proctor ; Theodore B. Fay as Proc- 
tor ; Edwin William Pahlow as Proc- 
tor. 

Voted to appoint William Henry 
Schofield, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of English for five years from Sept. 1, 
1902. 

Voted to appoint William Fenwick 
Harris, A. M., Assistant Professor of 
Greek for five years from Sept. 1, 
1902. 

Voted to appoint Walter Raymond 
Spalding, A. M., Assistant Professor 
of Music for five years from Sept. 1, 
1902. 

Voted to appoint David Hutton 
Webster, A. M., Austin Teaching Fel- 
low in Economies for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint William Richard 
Ransom, A. M., Instructor in Mathe- 
matics for one year from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to reappoint John Perham 
Hylan Assistant in Philosophy for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1902. 

‘oted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902 : Charles Ben Van Wie, A. B., in 
Philosophy; George Rowland Dodson, 
A.B., in Philosophy ; Junius Lathrop 
Meriam, A. B.,in Philosophy ; Arthur 
Stone Dewing, A. B., in Philosophy ; 
David Camp Rogers, A. B., in Philo- 
sophy ; Perey Adams Hutchison, in 
Philosophy ; Arthur Julius Schoenfuss, 
A. B., in Mining and Metallurgy ; Paul 
Revere Curtis, in Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. 

Voted to appoint Joseph Deutsch 
Weis, M. D., Assistant in Bacteriology 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1902: 
Horace Forbes Baker, A. B., Roger 
Clark Wells, A. B. 
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Meeting of Nov. 10, 1902. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Oct. 28, 1902, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the 
Trustees of the Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture for their 
first payment of $625 for the year 
1902-03, on account of their annual 
gift of $2500 to the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, in accordance with their offer of 
Nov. 8, 1901. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller for his gift of $575,- 
097.76, on account of his offer of 
$1,000,000, Feb. 13, 1902, for the 
Endowment and Buildings of the new 
Medical School. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Nelson Robinson for his additional 
gift of $50,000, toward the Nelson 
Robinson,. Jr., Fund, in accordance 
with the terms of his letter dated 
August 22, 1902. 

Voted that the gift of $9, received 
from Mr. Roland B. Dixon, for binding 
a series of volumes in the library of 
the Peabody Museum, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted to establish the James Still- 
man Professorship of Comparative 
Anatomy. Voted to communicate this 
vote to the Board of Overseers, that 
they may consent thereto if they see 
fit. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: George Lincoln 
Forrest, D. M. D., as Instructor in 
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Operative Dentistry; Albin Leal Rich- 
’ ards as Assistant in Government. 

Voted to rescind the appointment 
of Philip Sidney Smith as Assistant 
in Geology for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902. 

Voted to reappoint William Curtis 
Farabee Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Anthropology for one year from Sept. 
1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint Philip Sidney 
Smith Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Geology for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902. 

Voted to reappoint Jesse More 
Greenman Instructor in Botany for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint Henry Leroy 
Stone Assistant in Music for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Prentiss Cheney Hoyt, Ph. D., 
in English; James Waddell Tupper, 
Ph. D., in English; Edgar Huide- 
koper Wells, A. B.,in English; Philip 
Greenleaf Carleton, A. B., in English; 
Albin Leal Richards, in International 
Law; Charles Beardsley, A. M., in 
Economics. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Augustus Hunt Shearer, A. M., 
in History; Jesse More Greenman, in 
the Gray Herbarium. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Paul Gustav Adolf Busse, in 
German; Horace Henry Morse, in 
History; Frederic Gerber Dorety, 
B. L., in Government; John Philip 
Hill, A. B.,in Government; Fred Mor- 
ton Roberts, Ph. B., in Government; 
Schuyler B. Serviss, A. B., in Physics; 
Plumer Wheeler, in Chemistry; 
Charles Frederick Covert Arensberg, 
A. B., in English; Frank Aydelotte, 
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A. B., in English; Alfred Edward 
Ells, A. B., in English; Ralph Tracy 
Hale, A. B.,in English; Herbert King 
Stockton, A. B., in English; John 
Strong Perry Tatlock, A. M., in Eng- 
lish; Robert Palfrey Utter, A. B., in 
English; Sanford Henry Eisner 
Freund, A. B., in English; Horace 
Baxter Stanton, A. B., in English; 
Walter Stern Heilborn, A. B., in Gov- 
ernment. 

Voted that the following persons be 
reappointed members of the Board 
of Examination Proctors for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1902: William Lester 
Barnes, A. B., Albert Francis Blakes- 
lee, A. M., Dwight St. John Bobb, 
A. M., Frederick Bonnet, Jr., S. M., 
Daniel Francis Calhane, A. M., Fred- 
eric Walton Carpenter, A. M., James 
Augustus George, A. M., John Per- 
ham Hylan, Ph. D., Kenneth Lamar- 
tine Mark, A. M., Leon Carroll 
Marshall, A. M., James Horace Pat- 
ten, A. M., Frederick William Rey- 
nolds, A. M., Maleolm Enos Stickney, 
A. M., Roger Clark Wells, A. B., 
Robert Mearns Yerkes, Ph. D. 

Voted that the following persons be 
appointed members of the Board of 
Examination Proctors for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1902: Howard Hastings 
Carroll, S. B., Lyman Kenneth Clark, 
A. M., John Felt Cole, A. B., Aldrich 
Durant, A. B., George Shannon 
Forbes, A. B., Charles Edmund 
Fryer, A. M., James Walter Gold- 
thwait, A. B., Lyman Sawin Hapgood, 
M. D., Gordon Ireland, A. M., Charles 
Julius Kullmer, Ph. D., Waldo Gif- 
ford Leland, A. M., Maurice Lawrence 
McCarthy, A. B., Junius Lathrop 
Meriam, A. M., Frederick William 
Morrison, A. M., Charles Read Nut- 
ter, A. B., Amos William Peters, A. 
M., Augustus Hunt Shearer, A. M., 
Grant Smith, S. M., Philip Sidney 
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Smith, A. M., William Earle Still- 
well, A. B., Albert Morey Sturtevant, 
A. B., Henry Smith Thompson, A. B., 
Harry Oscar Wood, A. B., Arthur 
Dickinson Wyman, A. M., Henry 
Aaron Yeomans, A. M. 

Voted that the Scholarship founded 
by Mr. George Foster Peabody, of 
New York, in connection with the 
graduation of his nephew, Charles 
Samuel Peabody, of the Class of 1902, 
be called the Peabody Scholarship, 
and that the amount of the scholar- 
ship be fixed for the present at $250. 


Meeting of Nov. 24, 1902. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. John 
Drew, of New York, for his gift of 
$1000 for the purchase of a collection 
of books on the history of the stage, 
formerly belonging to the late Robert 
W. Lowe, dramatic critic and biblio- 
grapher. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the ex- 
ecutors of the will of Edward A. 
Silsbee for the manuscript of Shelley’s 
Constantia and other poems and a 
letter of the poet to Miss Clairmont. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor John Williams White for leave 
of absence during the academic year 
1903-04. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis 
Bigelow, Arthur Tracy Cabot, and 
J. Templeman Coolidge, Jr., trustees 
of the Museum of Fine Arts for one 
year from Jan. 1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint Irving Babbitt, 
A. M., Assistant Professor of French 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint Walter Bradford 
Cannon, M. D., Assistant Professor 
of Physiology for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1902. 

The following resignations were re- 
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ceived and accepted: Philip G. Carle- 
ton, as Assistant in English; Edgar 
Huidekoper Wells, as Assistant in 
English. 

Voted to appoint John Augustine 
Dunne Assistant at the Observatory 
from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Whitman for her generous 
services in effecting the successful 
transposition of the stained glass win- 
dows in the transept of Memorial 
Hall. 

Voted to amend the standing rule 
of the President and Fellows and the 
Board of Overseers establishing the 
Committee on the Regulation of Ath- 
letic Sports by substituting for the 
clause reading: “ and also three under- 
graduates to be chosen during the 
first week of the College year by the 
majority vote of the following stu- 
dents: the Presidents of the Senior, 
Junior, and Sophomore classes, and a 
representative from each of the fol- 
lowing athletic organizations, the 
Boat Club, the Cricket Club, and the 
Athletic, Baseball, Football, La- 
crosse, Cycling, and Tennis Associa- 
tions, who shall be called together for 
the purpose of making this choice by 
the President of the University,” the 
following clause: “and also three un- 
dergraduates to be chosen for each 
College year, during the first week in 
June of the preceding College year 
by the majority vote of the following 
students: the Presidents of the Senior, 
Junior, Sophomore, and Freshman 
classes, and a representative from 
each of the following athletic organ- 
izations, the Boat Club, the Cricket 
Club, and the Athletic, Baseball, 
Football, Lacrosse, Cycling, and Ten- 
nis Associations, who shall be called 
together for the purpose of making 
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this choice by the President of the 
University;” and by striking out the 
word “ Cycling ” from the list of ath- 
letie organizations entitled to repre- 
sentation in the election of the three 
undergraduate members of the Com- 
mnittee. 


Meeting of Dec. 1, 1902. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Noy. 25, 1902, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Messrs. 
Evans, Almirall & Company for their 
gift of $750, toward the cost of the 
license for the Evans system of hot 
water heating installed in Pierce 
Hall. 

Voted to adopt the following mod- 
ifications of the rules governing the 
assignment of rooms in College build- 
ings: Rooms in the College Yard shall 
be assigned by preference for occupa- 
tion by undergraduates in Harvard 
College and the Scientifie School; and 
students in the last year of their un- 
dergraduate standing in these depart- 
ments, who hold rooms inside the 
College Yard, shall not be allowed to 
renew their leases, although they may 
intend to remain in the University 
as students in another department. 
Rooms in Holworthy, Stoughton, and 
Weld halls shall be assigned by pre- 
ference for occupation by Seniors in 
Harvard College and the Scientific 
School. 

Voted to grant the application of 
Professor H. L. Smyth for immediate 
leave of absence during the current 
academic year on account of ill 
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health, in accordance with the rules 
established by this board, May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sociates of the University Museum for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1902: Herbert 
Haviland Field, in Zodlogy; Robert 
Le Morne Barrett, in Geography; 
Andrew Gray Weeks, Jr., in Zo- 
ology. 

The President having reported that 
less than 2000 persons had offered 
to assume the Stillman Infirmary 
charge of $4, in accordance with the 
plan of insurance adopted at the 
meeting of Oct. 13, 1902, it was Voted 
that the plan be abandoned, and that 
the Bursar be instructed to refund all 
payments made in advance under its 
provisions. 

Voted that after the year 1903, the 
following Laboratory fees be charged 
for the summer courses in Engineer- 
ing: for Engineering 4a, $10; for En- 
gineering 4c, $5; for Engineering 4d, 
$5. 

Meeting of Dec. 29, 1902. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. and 
Mrs. Nelson Robinson for their ad- 
ditional gift of $2500, toward the 
equipment of Nelson Robinson, Jr., 
Hall. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to As- 
sistant Professor A. C. Coolidge for 
his gift of $750, for the purchase of 
books for the Library. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Dec. 27, 1902, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
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dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Harold 
J. Coolidge for his gift of $50, his 
third annual payment on account of his 
offer of $50 a year for five years, for 
the purchase of books on the Chinese 
question. 

oted that the gift of $150, received 
through Professor C. R. Lanman, to- 
ward a traveling Fellowship in Indic 
Languages, for 1902-03, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Thomas Boughton Buchanan, of Wilt- 
shire, England, for her gift of an en- 
graved portrait of William Hickling 
Prescott. 

Dr. Walcott reported on behalf of 
the joint committee of the President 
and Fellows and the Board of Over- 
seers appointed to obtain for the Uni- 
versity a portrait of Director Alexan- 
der Agassiz, that the portrait had been 
painted by Lefebvre and delivered, and 
that it had been hung at the entrance 
to the Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology. 

The resignation of Henry Pickering 
Walcott, M. D., of his position as 
Chairman of the Committee on the 
University Museum was received and 
accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint Alexander Agassiz, 
LL. D., Chairman of the Committee 
on the University Museum from Sept. 
1, 1902. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
William B. H. Dowse for his gift of 
$1000, to be used for the purpose of 
assisting students in Harvard College. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. N. H. 
Emmons, executor of the estate of 
George W. Wales, for the gift of a 
bust of Dr. Henry W. Wales. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
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sistants in Physiology at the Medical 
School for one year from Sept. 1, 1902: 
George Samuel Amsden, Sylvester 
Judd Beach, Nathaniel Wales Faxon, 
Thomas Ordway. 


Meeting of Jan. 12, 1903. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $50,000 from Mr. Abel H. Proctor, 
executor of the will of Ellen Osborne 
Proctor, in payment of her bequest 
under the following clause in her will: 
“ Article Seventh: To the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College, and 
their successors, I give fifty thousand 
dollars : the same to constitute a fund 
to be known as the Proctor Fund for 
the Study of Chronic Diseases: the 
income of said fund to be devoted to 
the care in a hospital, or hospitals, of 
persons afflicted with chronic diseases, 
and to investigations into the nature 
and treatment of the same: the special 
disposition of the income of said fund 
to be under the control of the Heads 
of the Departments of Theory and 
Practice, Clinical Medicine and Patho- 
logy in the Harvard Medical School.” 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. and 
Mrs. Nelson Robinson for their ad- 
ditional gift of $50,000, toward the 
endowment of Nelson Robinson, Jr., 
Hall. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
George Foster Peabody for his addi- 
tional gift of $4000, the balance of his 
gift for the purpose of making a plan- 
tation of shrubs in the College grounds. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. Henry 
F. Sears for his additional gift of 
$1200 to the library of the Pathologi- 
cal Department of the Medical School. 

Voted that the gift of $250, re- 
ceived through Messrs. Storey and 
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Putnam, trustees, the first and second 
quarterly payments for 1902-03 to- 
ward a certain salary in the Medical 
School, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted to appoint Gilbert Newton 
Lewis, Ph. D., Instructor in Chemistry 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1903. 

The resignation of Arthur Charles 
Rounds as Lecturer on New York 
Practice was received and accepted. 

Voted to appoint Rufus William 
Sprague, Jr., Lecturer on New York 
Practice for the remainder of the cur- 
rent academic year. 

Voted to appoint Melville Forrest 
Rogers, D. M. D., Instructor in Opera- 
tive Dentistry for one year from Sept. 
1, 1902. 

Voted to reappoint Wilder Tileston, 
M. D., Assistant in Chemistry for the 
second half of 1902-03. 


Meeting of Jan. 26, 1903. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the additional sum of $20,000 
from the Committee on the Regula- 
tion of Athletic Sports, to be used for 
improvements and additions to the 
Soldier’s Field, these additions and 
improvements to be made by said Com- 
mittee under the approval of the 
President and Fellows. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Professor E. C. Pickering, to be 
used toward the cost of publishing 
certain lunar photographs, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Assistant Professor W. H. Pick- 
ering, to be used toward the cost of 
publishing certain lunar photographs, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Professor N. S. Shaler, to be 
used toward the cost of publishing 
certain lunar photographs, be grate- 
fully accepted. 


Board of Overseers. 
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Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. Wil- 
liam N. Bullard and Miss Katherine 
E. Bullard for their gifts of $500 
each, to be used under the direction 
of the Shattuck Professor of Patholo- 
gical Anatomy, with the approval of 
the President and Fellows, for the pur- 
pose of advancing the knowledge of 
the pathology of the nervous system. 

The resignation of Waldo Gifford 
Leland as Assistant in History was re- 
ceived and accepted, to take effect at 
the beginning of the second half of the 
current academic year. 

The resignation of John W. Bartol 
as Assistant in Clinical Medicine was 
received and accepted. 

Voted to appoint John Nelson Cool- 
idge, M. D., Assistant in Clinical 
Medicine for the second half of 1902- 
03. 

Voted to appoint Robert Jackson 
Cram, A. B., as Proctor for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1902. 


BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 


Special Meeting of Nov. 19, 1902. 

The following twenty-two members 
were present: the President of the 
Board, the President of the Univer- 
sity, the Treasurer of the University ; 
Messrs. C. F. Adams, G. E. 
Bancroft, Bonaparte, Cheever, Ever- 
ett, Folsom, Grant, Hemenway, Hig- 
ginson, Lincoln, Noble, Norton, Put- 
nam, Seaver, Storey, Storrow, War- 
ren, Weld. 

In the absence, at the beginning of 


Adams, 


the meeting, of the President of the 
Board, Mr. George E. Adams was 
elected president pro tempore. The 
record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
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Fellows of Nov. 10, 1902, establishing 
the James Stillman Professorship of 
Comparative Anatomy, and the Board 
voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of April 28, 1902, establish- 
ing the George Higginson Professor- 
ship of Physiology from gifts received 
from his children as follows: Mrs. S. 
Parkman Blake, $10,000; Francis L. 
Higginson, $60,000 ; George Higgin- 
son, $10,000; Henry L. Higginson, 
$10,000; James J. Higginson, $10,000; 
and the Board voted to consent to this 
vote. 

Various appointments were con- 
curred in. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented the re- 
port of the Committee on Reports and 
Resolutions upon Visiting Committees 
for the year 1903, and submitted in 
print a list of such committees, and the 
Board voted to accept said report, and 
to approve the list therein presented. 

Upon the motion of Mr. C. F. 
Adams, the Board voted that the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions be 
authorized to make such changes in, 
and additions to, the several commit- 
tees appointed to visit the Depart- 
ments of the University, and the 
Courses of Instruction as may be ne- 
cessary or as may seem to it advisable, 
reporting the same when made to this 
Board for its approval at the next 
meeting following such action. 

Upon the motion of Mr.C. F. Adams, 
the Board voted that the Secretary of 
the Board be instructed to prepare a 
new and revised edition of the Rules 
and By-Laws of the Board, and cause 
the same to be printed, and a copy 
sent to each member. 


Stated Meeting of Jan. 14, 1903. 
The following twenty members were 


present : the President of the Univer- 
sity, the Treasurer of the University ; 
Messrs. C. F. Adams, Bancroft, Bona- 
parte, Cheever, Everett, Folsom, Gor- 
don, Grant, Hemenway, Higginson, 
Huidekoper, Lawrence, Noble, Nor- 
ton, Putnam, Warren, Weld, Wil- 
liams. 

In the absence of the President of 
the Board, Professor Norton was 
elected president pro tempore. The 
record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The Secretary of the Board an- 
nounced the publication of the new 
and revised edition of the Rules and 
By-Laws of the Board, and its distri- 
bution to members of the Board, in 
accordance with the vote of the Board 
passed at its meeting of Nov. 19, 
1902. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Nov. 24, 1902, amending 
the standing rule of the President and 
Fellows and the Board of Overseers 
establishing the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports, and 
the Board voted to consent to this 
vote. 

Various appointments were con- 
curred in. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Report for the aca- 
demic year of 1901-1902, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions. 

The Treasurer of the University 
presented his Annual Statement of 
the financial affairs of the University 
for the year ending July 31, 1902, and 
the same was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Treasurer’s Accounts. 

Messrs. C. F. Adams for the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions 
announced the following changes in 
the several Committees of the Board 
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to visit the Departments and Courses 
of Instruction of the University, as 
approved at the meeting of this Board 
of Nov. 19, 1902: Divinity School: 
Charles P. Bowditch, resigned. Gray 
Herbarium : Sarah E. Potter, resigned. 
English Literature : Henry A. Clapp, 
resigned. Italian, Spanish, and Ro- 
mance Philology : Bennett H. Nash, 
resigned, Henry R. Lang, resigned. 
Education: Margaret Lee, resigned, 
William T. Piper, appointed in her 
place. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, for the Commit- 
tee on Reports and Resolutions, re- 
ported back the Annual Report of the 
President of the University with the 
recommendation that it be printed, 
and the Board voted to accept said re- 
port, and to adopt the recommenda- 
tion thereof. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S REPORT 
FOR 1901-1902 

[On Jan. 14, Pres. Eliot submitted to 
the Overseers his report for the year end- 
ing Sept. 25, 1902. Following is a sum- 
mary of the most important topics. — Ep.] 

The President records the deaths of 
Profs. J. H. Thayer, Ferdinand Bocher, 
J. B. Thayer, and J. B. Greenough, 
and of Alpheus Hyatt and J. J. Hayes. 
He notes the resignations of Prof. J.C. 
White, of Dean C. L. Smith and Dean 
L. B. R. Briggs. He refers to the 
passage by the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture of an Act to authorize the Har- 
vard Corporation and Overseers to 
determine which graduates shall be 
eligible to vote for Overseers. The 
Act cannot take effect for three years. 
“This delay will enable the present 
holders of the suffrage to elect three 
new classes of Overseers before any 
change in the suffrage can be effected. 
Of the ordinary degrees conferred in 
1902, 574 gave, or might have given, 
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the right of suffrage, and 459 did not. 
The anomalous condition pointed out 
in the last Report, whereby a consider- 
able number of Masters of Arts, who 
have spent only one year in Cambridge, 
acquire the suffrage, whereas graduates 
of the Scientific School, who have spent 
four years in Cambridge, and gradu- 
ates of the Law School and the Divinity 
School, who have spent three years in 
Cambridge, do not acquire it, continues 
to engage the attention of careful ob- 
servers of the working of the legisla- 
tion which now prescribes the suf- 
frage.” 

The President next comments on the 
analysis of Harvard’s income and outgo, 
tabulated by the Comptroller, Allen 
Danforth — an analysis which will 
appear in full in the Magazine. A 
summary of the courses offered by 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences fol- 
lows. 

Large Courses. There is “a cer- 
tain body of instruction which nearly 
all College students, and the greater 
number of Scientific students do, as a 
fact, seek, — the fundamental ele- 
mentary courses in English, French, 
and German, history, government, 
economies, philosophy, and geology. 
These courses taken together make up 
about four ninths of the total number 
of courses which a College student 
needs to take to procure the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. The average stu- 
dent, therefore, if he has not brought 
with him to college a good knowledge 
of either French or German, has only 
five ninths of his choices to spend else- 
where than in this general elementary 
group of courses. This is, of course, 
but a rough approximation to the real 
fact, because there is no such thing as 
an average student. Nevertheless it 
is plain that the manner in which those 
seven and a half large courses are given 
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is a matter which deserves the very 


careful attention of the Faculty. 
Several experiments have been in pro- 
gress during recent years; for the 
different departments do not treat 
these courses alike. In the languages 
a good small-section method has been 
worked out. In history and govern- 
ment a lecture method is used ; but 
the class is also divided into eight sec- 
tions, with one tutor or assistant for 
each pair of sections. In philosophy 
two parallel courses are given, three 
professors, one assistant professor, and 
one assistant taking part in them, and 
the total number of students in the two 
courses being 427 in the year under 
review. In economies three instructors 
and two assistants gave Economics 1 to 
432 students. In Geology 4 one pro- 
fessor with two assistants gave the 
instruction to 451 students. Geology 
4 is only a half-course. Here are 
five different methods in seven and a 
half courses. The lecture method has 
great merits for large classes. The out- 
line of the subject is given by an expe- 
rienced lecturer ; and the personality of 
the lecturer tells strongly on the class. 
This outline is filled in by prescribed 
reading ; and the assistants, who per- 
haps might better be called tutors, 
reinforce the instruction given by the 
professor, and come personally in con- 
tact with every student in the class. 
The effectiveness of the instruction 
might perhaps be promoted by employ- 
ing a larger number of assistants, and 
dividing the class into a greater number 
of sections. In the year 1901-02 the 
average section in History 1 or Eco- 
nomics 1 numbered about fifty-four. 
The method adopted in the department 
of philosophy brings more professors 
and fewer assistants into contact with 
the class. In Geology 4 there is less 
attempt to keep informed concerning 
VOL. XI. — NO, 43. 27 
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the weekly progress of each student ; 
nevertheless Geology 4 has been for 
many years a profitable course of in- 
struction for large numbers of students. 
The Faculty has lately appointed a 
committee to consider, among other 
things, whether the methods of instrue- 
tion in large elementary courses under 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences can 
be improved. In the mean time it is 
certain that all five of the methods now 
in use have plain advantages, and that 
the Faculty has learned something 
from each one of these experiments. 
The methods used outside of the lan- 
guages all bring into play the experi- 
enced and interesting lecturer, and the 
assistant or tutor following after him 
with more of personal insistence and 
suggestion addressed to each student. 
It is the professor who makes the lay- 
out of the course, and determines its 
character through his own attainments 
and scholarly interests. The student 
is, however, by no means a mere lis- 
tener to lectures ; he must be areader 
also, and must give frequent account 
of the work he does.” 

“ What has become of Harvard Col- 
lege during these remarkable develop- 
ments of instruction? The prescribed 
curriculum of 40 years ago is now 
represented by about one quarter of 
the courses and half-courses intended 
primarily for undergraduates ; but the 
61 courses and 46 half-courses in that 
category represent a much greater 
variety of subjects of instruction than 
appeared in the old curriculum. The 
Harvard College student, however, 
now ranges through the entire body of 
instruction offered by the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences; that is, through 
189 full courses, 192 half-courses, and 
39 seminaries or courses of research. 
He may be found in any of them, and 
he is actually found in all but a small 
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proportion of them. As a place of in- 
struction, therefore, Harvard College 
is not distinguishable from Harvard 
University in the department of Arts 
and Sciences. Under a wide elective 
system this result is inevitable. The 
strictly professional departments may 
be distinguished by their conditions of 
admission. They are clearly distin- 
guished if a degree in letters or science 
is demanded for admission ; but if, as 
in most American universities, no 
Bachelor’s degree, or no serious en- 
trance examination is demanded for 
admission to the professional schools, 
it is not possible to say what is the 
real grade of instruction in the profes- 
sional schools, or what is the real qual- 
ity of the members of such professional 
schools as scholars or cultivated men. 
Thus, in the Harvard University of 40 
years ago many College students pos- 
sessed a much higher degree of culti- 
vation than many professional stu- 
dents ; and at this day the same is true 
of some College students compared 
with some students in the Graduate 
School. 
out, there are Graduate students who 
find it to their advantage to enter 
elementary courses, and there are Col- 
lege students who are able to enter 
the most advanced courses in Arts and 
Sciences. Therefore, there is no tell- 
ing where the College ends and the 
Graduate School begins; they are 
interfused or commingled. The same 
is true of the College and the Scientific 
School, and of the Scientific School and 
the Graduate School, but in a less de- 
gree; because there are many advanced 
courses in the humanities which the 
Scientific student never attempts to 
enter ; they would not advance him 
towards the definite ends he has in 
view.” 

Departmental Emulation. 


As has already been pointed 


“ Any one 
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who studies the successive lists of 
courses of instruction actually given in 
Arts and Sciences year after year will 
perceive that the lists increase gradu- 
ally in extent, and that the offerings in 
every department develop in range 
and variety. The process is not uni- 
form through all the departments, but 
is nevertheless similar. Each depart- 
ment studies for itself how to magnify 
and diversify its offerings; each takes 
aceount of its intellectual resources, 
and endeavors to utilize them to the 
utmost for new courses and _half- 
courses. The chairmen of departments 
are changed every few years ; and 
each new chairman tries to invent some 
improvement or enlargement, and to 
persuade his department to urge it, 
and the Corporation to yield to this 
urgency. Every department also 
studies the offerings of the correspond- 
ing department in other universities, 
and represents to the Corporation that 
such and such increases must be al- 
lowed, if the Harvard department is 
to bear comparison with the same de- 
partment in some other university. 
In other words, each department com- 
petes with other departments in the 
same Faculty, and also feels itself in 
competition with the same department 
All the younger 
teachers seek to get control of ad- 
vanced courses given for the benefit of 
a few students ; and the older teachers 
tend to draw away from elementary 
courses. The theory is that the older 
and more experienced teachers should 
retain portions of the elementary in- 
struction, and that the young teachers 
should have some share in the advanced 
instruction; but constant watchfulness 
is necessary to get these excellent 
theories carried out in practice. The 
whole process tends to the unnecessary 
multiplication of advanced courses for 


in other universities. 
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small numbers of students, such courses 
being as a rule more interesting for 
the teachers and less laborious. The 
correctives for this tendency are found 
in two plain facts of experience : first, 
that a department which does not 
maintain thoroughly good. elementary 
courses will have difficulty in recruit- 
ing adequately its advanced courses ; 
and, secondly, that a teacher who does 
not prove his value year after year to 
large elementary classes may find 
himself without a suitable audience in 
the advanced courses he especially 
likes to give.” 

The A. B. in Three Years. After 
describing the 15 years long agitation 
of a shorter term of residence for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and the 
definition recently adopted, the Presi- 
dent says : — 

“Tt is obvious from this review that 
the three years’ course for the degree 
of A. B. at Harvard College is in- 
tended to demand as much work and 
as high attainments as are demanded 
in the four years’ course. The gov- 
erning Boards and the Faculty have 
had no intention of permitting the re- 
quirements for the Harvard A. B. to 
be lowered, although they have made 
it possible for diligent students to at- 
tain the degree in three years, or three 
years anda half. This insistence on 
the sum of attainments for the degree 
is the characteristic feature of the 
whole evolution. Since the general 
effect of the elective system during the 
past thirty years has been greatly to 
raise the quality of the instruction 
throughout all the courses and half- 
courses offered by the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, it is obvious that the 
candidate who shall hereafter obtain 
the Harvard degree in three years will 
have to give, on the average, distinct 
evidences of higher scholarship than 
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has been expected of his predecessors 
in any former generation. 

“To establish clearly this principle 
is worth the delay which has been ex- 
perienced in bringing about this re- 
form. From the financial point of 
view the delay has had one advantage: 
it has enabled the Corporation to adapt 
its budget to a progressive loss of Col- 
lege students in the Senior year. On 
the other hand the College has had to 
forego the advantage of the large ac- 
cessions of Freshmen, which might 
have followed from the sudden, un- 
guarded offer of an A. B. degree in 
three years. 

“ The Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
has now done what it can to combat 
the great evil of too late entrance upon 
the professional careers or the business 
career. It has expressed its prefer- 
ence for the age of 18 as the age for 
entering college, and its conviction 
that boys can be well prepared for 
college by that age, and it has made it 
possible for any diligent student to get 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in three 
years. These two measures combined 
should enable parents to get their 
well-trained sons into the learned pro- 
fessions by 24 or 25 years of age, and 
into business careers much earlier. 
To effect these improvements, how- 
ever, the codperation of parents, 
schools, and the community at large 
is essential. The foregoing narrative 
shows conclusively that Harvard Uni- 
versity has no sympathy with any 
efforts to lower the standard of the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, or to substi- 
tute for it an inferior degree. It pro- 
poses to uphold the standard of that 
degree by all appropriate legislation 
within its own walls, and by the effect 
of its admission examinations on the 
secondary schools ; and it has already 
done all that a university can do to 
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support the primary degrees in arts 
and science, by requiring such a degree 
for admission to its principal profes- 
sional schools.” 

College Graduates in the Professional 
Schools. “The different universities 
of the country are in very different 
positions in respect to the policy of 
requiring a degree in arts or science 
for admission to their professional 
schools. The table which follows 
brings out these differences for a few 
institutions. 


Percentages in nine universities of law 
and medical students that hold a pre- 
liminary degree to all such students. 


Holders Whole _ Per cent. 
of aprelim- number of of holders 
Universities. inary degree. Lawand of a pre- 
Medical liminary 
students. degree. 
Harvard! . . . 886 1134 78.1 
Columbia 562 1260 44.6 
Pennsylvania . 331 928 35.6 
Northwestern . 220 691 31.8 
Michigan 216 1367 15.8 
Yale . 119 398 29.9 
California 118 268 44. 
Chicago (Med.) 100 325 30.7 
Commell.. . . + 75 607 12.3 


“In the higher education in America 
there is no more important question 
than this, — shall the professional 
schools of the universities continue to 
be open to uneducated persons or per- 
sons of very slight education, or shall 
they all require for admission a pre- 
liminary degree in arts or science ? 
Private-venture schools with low re- 
quirements for admission, or none, 
might still continue to exist. The im- 
portant question is, what should the 
universities do in this matter? Har- 
vard University has definitely deter- 
mined to pursue the policy of requiring 
for admission to its professional schools 
a preliminary degree, and has already 
applied this policy in all its professional 


1 Degree required for admission to the Law 
School. 
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schools except the Dental School. 
The result has been an improvement 
in its professional schools striking in 
proportion to the strength of the con- 
trast between the former students and 
the present in regard to their previous 
training. Thus, in the Law School, 
which before this requirement was 
made had often had from 60 to 75 per 
cent. of college graduates in its classes, 
the improvement was of course less 
striking than in the Medical School, 
which sometimes had in its classes not 
more than 35 per cent. of college 
graduates. It is impossible to keep 
the level of instruction so high for a 
class which contains college graduates, 
high school graduates, and persons 
who can barely read and write, as for 
a class which consists exclusively of 
college graduates. Unless the Ameri- 
can colleges are entirely deceived as to 
the value of a college course, it stands 
to reason that much better instruction 
can be given to a class composed ex- 
clusively of college graduates than to 
any class in which there are many 
persons of very inferior training. 
Since the wise and efficient conduct of 
American affairs, commercial, indus- 
trial, and public, depends more and 
more upon the learned and scientific 
professions, the universities owe it to 
the country to provide the best possi- 
ble preparation for all the professions. 
This best possible preparation can only 
be given to young men who up to their 
21st year have had the advantages of 
continuous and progressive school and 
college training.” 

The President tells in detail how the 
large fund for the Medical School 
undertaking was raised, and refers 
briefly to the Scientifie School. 

Athletics. “Expenditures for foot- 
ball are steadily increasing. A quarter 
part of all who take part in this sport 
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are injured enough to lay them up for 
ten days on the average, and a much 
larger proportion of those who really 
play the game for the season are thus 
injured. The changes in the rules 
during the past ten years have tended 
to increase the number of injuries, 
rather than to diminish it. The tem- 
porary injuries are so numerous that 
it is impossible to count on putting any 
particular eleven men into an impor- 
tant game ona given day. In order 
to provide the necessary number of 
substitutes for each place, the foot- 
ball squad often numbers sixty men. 
Hence large expenditures. The outfit 
for candidates grows more expensive, 
because they wear about fourteen 
pounds’ weight of padding and armor. 
On the whole the game, under the 
existing rules, tends to become slower 
and less visible in its details, and there- 
fore less interesting. Moreover, the 
ethics of the game, which are the im- 
perfect ethics of war, do not improve. 
The martial axiom — attack the ene- 
my’s weakest point — inevitably leads 
to the deliberate onslaught on the 
cripple or the convalescent in the op- 
posing line; and the habitual violation 
of rules, if penalties be escaped, is re- 
garded by many as merely amusing. 
The Chairman’s discussion of eligibility 
rules will be found interesting, if also 
somewhat discouraging. It is a cheer- 
ful feature of the report that a larger 
proportion of the gate-money than 
formerly has lately been used for the 
permanent improvement of the play- 
grounds. To drain and grade the 
large surface of the Longfellow marsh 
will be a work of time, and will call 
every year for the expenditure of a 
considerable sum of money. 

“Of all the competitive games in 
which the students are interested, foot- 
ball is the only one against which any 
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serious objections can be raised ; but 
there is increasing objection to the 
great exaggeration of all athletic 
sports. There is now a series of com- 
petitive games which covers the entire 
academic year ; and the distraction of 
large bodies of students from the 
proper work of a university grows 
more intense and continuous year after 
year. This unreasonable exaggeration 
of sport and exercise has become a 
serious drawback also in secondary 
schools. Thus, many of the schools 
fortunately situated in the country 
permit their pupils to be diverted al- 
most entirely from the study of natu- 
ral history by their devotion to a series 
of competitive sports which covers the 
entire school year. In the College and 
the Scientific School the afternoons 
of many students during far the greater 
part of the year are devoted to play, or 
to looking at the games which the most 
expert athletes are playing. The 
range of elective selection among the 
studies of the College is seriously 
limited, because of the desire of stu- 
dents, and therefore of teachers, to 
avoid appointments in the afternoons. 
Such are some of the evils which attend 
the prevailing exaggeration of athletic 
sports ; but whenever the evils conse- 
quent upon this exaggeration are men- 
tioned, it should also be mentioned 
that the outdoor sports on the average 
and in the mass do more good than 
harm; for they promote vigorous 
physical development, and provide in- 
valuable safeguards against effeminacy 
and vice.”’ 

Miscellaneous. The reports of the 
Deans of the Schools are epitomized. 
The endowment of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, about $315,000, is wholly insuffi- 
cient. A new building is needed by 
the Chemistry Department. The T. 
J. Coolidge Fund for original research 
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has given a great impetus to advanced 
studies in the Physical Laboratory. 
The Summer Engineering Camp at 
Squam Lake has proved successful. 
The Observatory needs fireproof 
buildings to replace the present wooden 
ones. “ The grounds of the Observatory 
are spacious and handsome, and the 
Director hopes that persons who wish 
to erect memorial buildings on Univer- 
sity grounds where buildings last, may 
select the Observatory grounds for 
this purpose.” The Semitic Museum, 
which the University owes to the gen- 
erosity of Jacob H. Schiff, of New 
York, is finished. The Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, which has received various valu- 
able additions, should be enlarged, so 
as to provide well-lighted galleries. 
“ The Mineral Collection does not in- 
crease as it should, because there is 
very little money available for pur- 
chases. The Curator could use to ad- 
vantage an income of several thousand 
dollars a year, whether the proceeds of 
an endowment or gifts for immediate 
use. Minerals were the material of 
one of the very earliest collections 
made for Harvard College ; but of 
late years the University has not been 
able, for lack of money, to keep the 
collection in the leading position to 
which its age entitles it.’ The first 
year of the Harvard Union has demon- 
strated its value. “There is need of 
500 more active members, or 2000 
more life members, or some combina- 
tion of these two kinds of members 
which would produce $5000 a year. 
There are now (Dec. 19, 1902) 880 
life members, and the fees for life 
membership are funded. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the Union gives 
its members a great deal in return for 
its annual fee. It is also an invaluable 
social centre for the student body, and 
a very agreeable place for hospitalities 
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to visiting parents, friends, and other 
guests in Cambridge. It commends 
itself greatly to every experienced 
University official who visits Cam- 
bridge, and several other universities 
are making strenuons efforts to repro- 
duce it on their own grounds.” The 
opening of the Stillman Infirmary and 
the suggested changes in the celebra- 
tion of Commencement week are re- 
ferred to. 

The Brattle Street Reversion. “ It 
will be seen in the Treasurer’s State- 
ment that a gain arising from the sale 
of the ‘Brattle Street Reversion,’ 
amounting to $295,816.25, was cred- 
ited in 1901-02 to the account called 
‘Gains and losses for general invest- 
ments.’ This transaction is an unusu- 
ally interesting one. At a meeting of 
the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College in Boston, March 12, 1818, Mr. 
John Lowell communicated to the 
Corporation a proposal from Messrs. 
David Greenough and Thomas B. 
Wales, proprietors of land on Brattle 
Street, to convey the same to the 
President and Fellows on the following 
terms: That the Corporation shall 
assign to them $70,000 of 6% stock 
at the present market value, that the 
whole of said land shall be covered by 
its proprietors with substantial build- 
ings of stone agreeably to a plan pro- 
duced, and that these buildings shall 
be leased by the Corporation to the 
proprietors for one hundred years for 
one barley-corn a year, in considera- 
tion of which the latter are to repay 
the above sum of $70,000 with interest. 
The Corporation referred this proposi- 
tion to Mr. John Lowell and Mr. John 
Phillips for consideration, who con- 
sulted Messrs. Prescott, Stearns, and 
Gorham as to the legality of the said 
negotiation and contract. These gen- 
tlemen having given an opinion that 
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the proposition was perfectly legal, 
and might be carried into effect with- 
out risk, the Committee of the Corpo- 
ration reported in favor of accepting 
the proposition of Messrs. Greenough 
and Wales, provided that the sum to 
be advanced should be reduced to 
$50,000, and that the rate of interest 
from the time of the advance till the 
year 1834 should be raised to 54%. 
With these modifications the proposi- 
tion of Messrs. Greenough and Wales 
was carried out. This lease expires 
in June, 1919, but already the rever- 
sion has been bought for the sum 
named above. The loans were repaid 
with interest as agreed, though with 
some unanticipated delay. Since the 
stores built on the land with the money 
advanced by the Corporation increased 
very much in value, it is probable that 
the transaction was a profitable one to 
the descendants of Messrs. Greenough 
and Wales. It certainly has proved a 
profitable one to the President and 
Fellows. For many years the value 
of the reversion has been carried on 
the Treasurer’s books at $1000. All 
the funds represented by the general 
investments share in the advantages of 
this transaction.” 

The President commends endowed 
professorships as the most fundamental 
and permanently valuable of all Uni- 
versity endowments, and cites the 
names of the incumbents of the Hollis, 
Eliot, and Royall professorships. He 
refers to the reinforcing by recent gifts 
of various foundations — the Bowdoin 
Prize Fund, the George C. Shattuck 
Fund, ete. He records the endowment 
by Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Robinson of 
professorships of architecture and of 
landscape architecture, and closes by 
mentioning the conferring of the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws on Prince 
Henry of Prussia. 





DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, SCI- 
ENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


THE FOGG MUSEUM. 


The accessions of original works of 
art to the Fogg Museum for the year 
1901-02 have been considerable. They 
are for the most part objects deposited 
as indefinite loans from Mr. E. W. 
Forbes, ’95, and Mr. James Loeb, ’88. 
From Mr. Forbes we have a water- 
color drawing, a view of Simplon, by 
J. M. W. Turner, a large panel in 
tempera by Filippo Lippi, a panel re- 
presenting the Madonna and Child, 
signed “ John Bellini,” a small marble 
relief of Greek workmanship repre- 
senting a horse and rider, and a Greek 
marble statue of Narcissus. From 
Mr. Loeb we have 6 Greek vases, 3 
glass cinerary urns, 19 bronze figures, 
and 11 gold ornaments and engraved 
stones. From Mr. Charles F. Mur- 
ray, of London, we have received a 
gift of 3 small Greek vases and 8 
drawings in chalk and lead-pencil by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 

To the Gray Collection of Engrav- 
ings have been added, by purchase, 
from the Gray Fund, 10 prints of 
Turner’s Liber Studiorum, in the 
etched state, and 2 plates of the 
same series in the mezzotint state. 
We have also acquired for this col- 
lection a print from a niello plate by 
an unknown Italian engraver of the 
16th century, a print from Diirer’s 
engraving called The Ravisher, the 
complete set of mezzotint engravings 
by Richard Earlom after the Liber 
Veritatis of Claude Lorraine, compris- 
ing 300 plates, and, as a gift from Mr. 
W. P. Garrison, ’61, an illustrated 
pamphlet by himself entitled “ Hol- 
bein and John Bewick,” together with 
reproductions of several original draw- 


ings by Holbein belonging to his series 
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of the Dance of Death and of the 
wood-cuts of the same that were pub- 
lished in the 1538 Lyons edition of 
this work, as well as those of John 
Bewick. 

All of these acquisitions are of high 
character, and materially strengthen 
our collection, which as yet includes 
practically nothing of inferior quality. 

Charles H. Moore, h ’90, Director. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

The School has 320 members. — 
Walter Lichtenstein, 00, A. M. ’01, 
has accepted a position with the pub- 
lishing house of Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, New York. — The name of the 
Division of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology has been changed to An- 
thropology. — The Faculty has voted 
that Anthropology is a suitable sub- 
ject in which to grant the degree of 
Doctor of Science. — The Faculty has 
voted to add the Department of Ar- 
chitecture, which for this purpose is 
treated as a Division, to the Divisions 
in which the degree of Master of 
Science may be obtained. There are 
eight graduate students in Architec- 
ture this year, including the two 
Austin scholars. — Only two applica- 
tions were received for the new Nelson 
Robinson, Jr., traveling fellowship in 
Architecture. 

In the Graduates’ Magazine of 
March, 1900, I called attention to the 
disadvantage under which we then 
labored, in comparison with other 
Graduate Schools, in the insufficiency 
of our fellowship and_ scholarship 
funds. A year later the Corporation 
considered it needful, for the sake of 
retrenchment, to reduce from 20 to 
10 the number of the University 
Scholarships of $150 each, which are 
those most accessible to new students. 
This backward step, taken simulta- 
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neously with the prodigious efforts and 
expenditures of other universities to 
increase the attendance in their Grad- 
uate Schools, has been followed by a 
reduction in the number of our stu- 
dents from 351 in 1900-01 to 315 in 
1901-02, and 320 this year. An an- 
nual economy of $1500 has in two 
years resulted in a direct loss of 
$9000 in tuition-fees. The loss in 
prestige and influence, though less 
easily calculable, cannot be disre- 
garded. No more useful gift could 
be made to the School by its friends 
than the endowment of from 12 to 20 
scholarships of $150 to $250 each. 
A small loan fund, at the unrestricted 
disposal of the Dean, would also be 
of the greatest value. Provisions of 
this kind are asked, not because we 
have any wish to attract mediocre stu- 
dents here by indiscriminate grants, 
but in order that the Graduate School, 
and with it inevitably the University, 
may not be relegated, in the judgment 
of the civilized world, to a secondary 
place alike humiliating and unneces- 
sary. A benefactor, or group of bene- 
factors, who should erect for the 
School the group of buildings which 
it has long needed, with the provision 
that the net rents of the dormitories 
should be used for the purposes 
named above, well 
from the republic of learning. 
George W. Robinson, ’95. 


would deserve 


MUSIC. 

The Academic Year 1902-03 bids 
fair to be a most prosperous one for 
the Department of Music. Every one 
of the eight courses offered shows an 
increase in numbers, and throughout 
the University there is a more wide- 
spread interest in the study of music 
than ever before. The Department 
now contains nearly 200 men. The 
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Corporation has shown its apprecia- 
tion of this growth by enlarging the 
teaching staff and by continuing the 
annual appropriation for the purchase 
of orchestral scores and other neces- 
sary music, and for the engagement 
of orchestral players who illustrate to 
the students in Instrumentation the 
tone quality and technical character- 
istics of all the intruments found in 
the modern orchestra. 

Mr. W. R. Spalding, ’87, has been 
promoted to be Assistant Professor of 
Music, and Mr. H. L. Stone, who 
graduated in 1902 with honors in 
Music, has been appointed an Assist- 
ant. Both the main musical library 
in Gore Hall and the special working 
library in Holden Chapel are slowly 
but steadily increasing in scores of both 
the classical and the modern period, 
and in books relating to general mu- 
sical subjects. Lately a step has been 
taken which must, lead to important 
changes for good in the whole subject 
of music, both in the preparatory 
schools and in the colleges of the 
country. Hereafter Harmony and 
Counterpoint are to be optional elect- 
ive subjects for entrance examination, 
both to Harvard College and to the 
Lawrence Scientific School, Harmony 
as an elementary subject and Counter- 
point as an advanced one, each to 
count two points towards the 26 ne- 
cessary for admission. This implies a 
two years’ course of study in the pre- 
paratory schools. The great advan- 
tage of these examinations is the 
incentive thereby offered to students 
of special musical talent to master 
the rudiments of the subject while 
they are still in school, so that when 
they enter upon their college course 
they may be more adequately pre- 
pared for advanced work. Not only 
will this be of great benefit to the 





College, but it will broaden the cur- 
riculum of the schools. : 


J. K. Paine, h ’69. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 

On her 80th birthday, Mrs. Agassiz 
received the announcement that in ap- 
preciation of her distinguished work as 
President of Radcliffe College, her 
friends had contributed $116,465 for a 
building for Radcliffe to be called the 
Elizabeth Cary Agassiz Hall. <A 
committee of the Radcliffe Alumnae 
Association had had under considera- 
tion for some time a house which 
should provide a satisfactory meeting- 
place for the students in their daily 
college life, and thus relieve the build- 
ings now owned by the College, espe- 
cially Fay House and the Gilman Build- 
ing, so that they could be reserved for 
academic purposes solely. Of the 420 
students in College this year, 195 do 
not live in Cambridge, but are day 
students coming from places as remote 
as Weymouth and Haverhill. It is 
evident that a suitable lunch room 
must be provided to insure the com- 
fort and health of all the students who 
are obliged to lunch daily at the Col- 
lege. As it is, 80 often have to eat 
where there is room for but 60, with 
the result that those who come first 
and those who come last are obliged 
to eat too little and always hurriedly. 
The constant tendency of a scattered 
residence is toward decentralization, 
and under present conditions, except 
for the favored few at Bertram Hall, 
there can be no increase in facilities 
for social intercourse, such as rooms 
for conversation and rest, at all corre- 
sponding to the growth in the student 
body, whereas it should be possible, as 
the College becomes larger, for the 
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lives of its individual members to 
broaden also. Many of the students 
do not meet one another in any proper 
sense of the word and in consequence 
they never know that spirit of com- 
panionship which is one of the most 
important formative influences of col- 
lege life. The main purpose of this 
new Hall is to provide for the practi- 
cal needs of the students for food and 
rest and recreation, in directions in 
which the present accommodations are 
entirely outgrown: a reading room, 
a suite of rooms for purely social pur- 
poses, a large and attractive lunch 
room, and a spacious auditorium. 
During the autumn of 1902, a few of 
Mrs. Agassiz’s friends conceived the 
idea of raising before her birthday the 
whole sum required to build the House. 
For the erection and maintenance of 
such a House, Mrs. Agassiz’s family con- 
tributed $50,000, with the understand- 
ing that other friends should contri- 
bute at least alike amount. The work 
was undertaken by a committee of re- 
presentative men and women in Boston, 
who in a remarkably short time, and in 
a generous spirit which is highly appre- 
ciated both by Mrs. Agassiz and by the 
College, raised more than the amount 
required. It was a spontaneous and 
delightful tribute and was given in 
sums from one dollar upward by about 
550 present and former students, and 
453 other friends of Mrs. Agassiz and 
of the College. Many of the givers 
were living in Europe and in distant 
parts of the United States. The secret 
of the proposed gift was so perfectly 
kept that Mrs. Agassiz was entirely 
surprised to hear on the morning of 
her birthday that the money had been 
givenin her honor. The site for the 
building will be next to the Gymnasium, 
on the corner of Mason and James Sts. 


On Dee. 5, 1902, Mrs. H. L. Higgin- 
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son gave a concert at Sanders Theatre 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and the Choral Art Society, in honor 
of Mrs. Agassiz’s 80th birthday. In 
addition to the large number of her 
personal friends, there were present, 
through the thoughtfulness of Mrs, 
Higginson, over 400 alumnae and pre- 
sent students of Radcliffe College, the 
largest number that have ever come 
together at any one time except at 
Commencement. 

A course for the second half-year 
not mentioned in the Radcliffe cata- 
logue is a half-course in Elementary 
Anatomy and Physiology — Personal 
Hygiene, Emergencies, by Dr. E. A. 
Darling. Prof. Palmer’s half-course in 
the History of English Ethics has been 
withdrawn, and in place of German 
11b?2, the “ Later Romantic Movement 
in Germany,” Prof. Francke offers a 
seminary in “ Topics in the Romantic 
Movement.” The ,latest edition of 
the catalogue also announces a series 
of lectures on the Kindergarten for 
the second half-year. This course is 
open to students of suitable age and 
attainments, but cannot be counted 
toward a degree. When the elective 
pamphlet for 1902-03 was issued, the 
number of “ primarily for graduates ” 
courses in the Classics was twice as 
great as heretofore. It is gratifying 
to report that in this department and 
in the departments of Germanic Philo- 
logy, Education, and Mathematics also 
(in which the largest number of grad- 
uate courses in Harvard University 
are open to Radcliffe students), the 
registration covers a larger number of 
courses than in preceding years, not- 
withstanding the fact that the whole 
number of students in the College has 
been smaller than for the last two 
years. In Education the most marked 
increase is in the applicants for the 
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course on the organization and manage- 
ment of schools, in connection with 
which the students have, as heretofore, 
the opportunity to teach under super- 
vision in the good public schools of the 
vicinity. Allthe members of this class 
intend to teach. The enrolment in 
several of the classes in the middle 
group is encouraging, particularly as 
compared with the size of the classes 
in the “ primarily for undergraduates ”’ 
group. There are, for instance, more 
students in Prof. Kittredge’s Shake- 
speare than in English A. 

In the first number of its fifth vol- 
ume, the Radcliffe Magazine has for 
its principal article “Some Letters 
from the Philippines,” a series of 
bright, charming, yet withal thought- 
ful and suggestive letters from a 
graduate of the Class of ’96 who has 
been teaching at Manila. Although 
these letters were written with no idea 
of publication, they give an admira- 
ble view of a new field for enterprise 
which is open to college women. To- 
gether with “ The House of a Traitor,” 
a short, intense play which follows, the 
Letters form the graduate contribution 
to the Magazine, while the rest of the 
number consists in work from under- 
graduates, including verse and daily 
themes which present more than the 
usual variety of subject and style. A 
timely suggestion comes from the ed- 
itor, to the effect that each student, be- 
fore she finally leaves College, should 
give to the library at least one book. 
In this manner individual students 
might meet the minor needs of the 
library, and, by codperation, from 
year to year, the classes might make 
a really valuable gift. 

The Christian Association of Rad- 
cliffe College is quite as successful this 
year as heretofore in its endeavor to 
supply work for needy students. This 





work, which takes a student’s time for 
one or two hours a day or for one or 
two afternoons a week, consists of 
tutoring, copying, typewriting, care of 
children, reading aloud to invalids, and 
so on. By means of the Exchange 
Bureau, which is carried on by the 
Association, students are enabled to 
help each other by an interchange of 
services which they would otherwise 
have to seek and pay for outside the 
College. 


ALUMNAE. 

At the winter meeting of the Rad- 
cliffe College Alumnae there was a 
large gathering of graduates, in which 
the younger Alumnae, especially the 
Class of 1902, were well represented, 
Helen A. Stuart, ’91, gave an account 
of her work in Paris during the nine 
weeks in which she held the scholar- 
ship of the Alliance Frangaise ; and 
Florence A. Gragg, ’99, who held a 
Bryn Mawr scholarship for study at 
the American School in Athens in the 
year 1899-1900, described her studies 
and experiences in Greece. 

On Jan. 17, the Radcliffe Club of 
New York held its second annual 
luncheon at Hotel Manhattan. About 
50 members were present, including 
graduates and non-graduates. The 
guests of the Club were: Miss Irwin, 
Miss Gill, Dean of Barnard College, 
Miss Coes, Prof. G. P. Baker, and Mr. 
Conried, of the Irving Place Theatre, 
New York. After the luncheon, Miss 
Irwin told the Alumnae about the 
Elizabeth Cary Agassiz Hall; Miss 
Gill spoke on the residuum of Ameri- 
can work in Cuba ; Miss Coes made a 
comparison between the Radcliffe Col- 
lege student of to-day and the student 
of 20 years ago; Prof. Baker spoke 
on the College Woman as Audience of 
the Drama, and pointed out several 
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directions which she might exercise 
intelligence and discrimination to the 
advantage of actors and writers of 
plays as well as of play-goers ; and 
Mr. Conried spoke on a National 
Theatre, emphasizing the fact that 
such a theatre might be made an im- 
portant element in the education as 
well as in the entertainment and diver- 
sion of the American public. 

Emily C. Robbins, 94-97, is teach- 
ing Botany at Mt. Holyoke College ; 


Edith M. Coe, ’01, is teaching at the 
Brearley School, New York ; Mabel 


C. Lund, ’01, at Athol; Mary E. Fiske, 
’02, at Miss Dana’s school, Morristown, 
N. J. ; Christine L. Lewis, 02, at New 
Salem; Gertrude M. Baker, ’00, and 
Gertrude D. Brooks, Nellie E. Faweett, 
Margaret J. Griffith, and Emma S. 
Lowe, ’02, are studying at the Wel- 
lington Training School; Mary A. 
Cahill, ’01, is studying kindergarten at 
the Boston Normal School. 

Frederika C. Haskell, 99-02, was 
married, Dec. 25, 1902, to Willoughby 
G. Walling. 

M. Coes, ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 
Considerable was the chagrin when 
it became known, in the autumn, that 
the Christmas recess began on a Tues- 
day and ended ona Friday. No one 
being at all sure who was to blame, 
general undergraduate disgust was ex- 
pressed at the Corporation, the Board 
of Overseers, and the various faculties, 
deans, and officers, that we should just 
lose a Sunday at each end of our holi- 
days. Some generous friend was at 
work, however, with the result that 
Monday, Jan. 5, and not Saturday, Jan. 
3, was made the day for registration. 
Not that the return to rooms in the 
Yard, even when deferred, proved any 
too pleasant, for the coal famine was 
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felt in Hollis, Stoughton, and Hol- 
worthy as keenly as anywhere in the 
great world outside. Fortunately, 
although coal rose in price, it never 
absolutely ceased to be purchasable. 
In the worst of the cold weather in 
January, the Codperative offered some 
coal for sale, quarter-of-a-ton at a 
time; to get their orders in, the shiv- 
ering inhabitants of the old buildings 
lined up outside the door and waited 
for the store to open at half past eight 
in the morning. Others besides poets 
and tramps will welcome the spring in 
Cambridge this year. 

The Union continues to be a great 
undergraduate meeting place. The 
dining rooms, the pool rooms, the read- 
ing room, and the library are very 
much used. A news stand has been 
opened in the office. The Advocate 
and the Monthly make the top floor 
lively with occasional initiations and 
meetings. The musical clubs have a 
comfortable place for rehearsals, and 
the calendar for club meetings keeps 
the rooms allotted to that use occupied 
most evenings. The free telephone 
for members proved so popular that 
the House Committee had to cause its 
withdrawal; there are two pay station 
booths in the coat room. 

Some of the Tuesday night enter- 
tainments have been: a talk by N. M. 
Brigham, ’79, on the Grand Caiion of 
the Colorado; an informal concert by 
the musical clubs; a reading from 
* Chimmie Fadden,” and other of his 
East-Side stories, by Edward W.Town- 
send; and a concert of plantation songs 
by a quartet from the Hampton Insti- 
tute, Va. 

The reading room has been im- 
proved by putting up various pictures, 
including a set of original drawings 
made in the civil war and at other 
times by an English newspaper artist. 
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Charles Warren’s copy of his verses 
read at the opening of the Union is 
framed and hung in the reading room. 
On another wall is the bow of the shell 
Harvard, which has recently been re- 
ceived from T. S. Watson, ’99, as a 
gift from the estate of his father, R.C. 
Watson, 69. The shell, the first six- 
oared craft of its kind built in America, 
was used by the University Crew of 
1858, in which Pres. Eliot and Alex- 
ander Agassiz rowed, and by the crews 
of 1859 and 1860. 

The Class of 1903 elected its Class 
Day officers by the same plan which 
1902 used. A committee of ten made 
nominations, which were voted on by 
the Class in an all-day Australian 
ballot election. Other nominations 
were added, if presented on a petition 
signed by 50 Seniors. The committee 
was made up of: M. T. Lightner, A. 
Black, A. Ames, H. W. Holmes, W. 
C. Clark, D. P. Penhallow, A. J. Ham- 
merslough, S. Blaikie, W. S. Sugden, 
L. Warner. 

The election resulted as follows (I 
have appended a slight characteriza- 
tion to give, so far as I can, an idea of 
where each man stands): Secretary, 
Roger Ernst, Jamaica Plain, Hasty 
Pudding and various other clubs, first 
group scholar, member of the Athletic 
Committee ; First Marshal, Richard 
Derby, New York, president of the 
Class, Hasty Pudding, Porcellian, ete. 
’Varsity Four-oar, vice-president of 
the Harvard Union ; Second Marshal, 
Edward Bowditch, Jr., Albany, N. Y., 
Hasty Pudding, A. D., and other clubs, 
’Varsity Eleven, Crimson; Third Mar- 
shal, Robert Peebles Kernan, New 
York, Hasty Pudding and other clubs, 
captain ’Varsity Eleven; Orator, Ar- 
thur Black, Troy, N. Y., Delta Upsilon, 
debater; Poet, Langdon Warner, Cam- 
bridge, Hasty Pudding and other clubs, 
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editor of Advocate; Ivy Orator, Richard 
Washburn Child, Boston, Hasty Pud- 
ding, president of Advocate, editor of 
Lampoon; Odist, Richard Inglis, A dvo- 
cate, ’Varsity Glee Club; Chorister, 
Orville Gish Frantz, Enid, Okla., 
Hasty Pudding, Varsity first baseman, 
leader of cheering; Class Committee, 
Dallas Dayton Lore McGrew, Cleve- 
land, O., Hasty Padding, Delta Phi, 
and other clubs, captain and stroke 
’Varsity Crew, Lampoon and Advocate, 
president Glee Club; Alfred Stillman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Hasty Pudding and 
other clubs, ’Varsity pitcher and full- 
back; Roy Pier, Riverside, Cal., Hasty 
Pudding, Delta Phi, and other clubs, 
Lampoon and Advocate, captain Class 
Eleven; Class Day Committee, Milton 
Turnley Lightner, Highland Park, IIl., 
Hasty Pudding, captain ’Varsity Track 
Team; Leo Jameson Daly, Roxbury, 
Hasty Pudding and other clubs, 
’Varsity substitute quarterback; Adel- 
bert Ames, Jr., Lowell, Hasty Pud- 
ding, A. D., and other clubs, manager 
’Varsity Eleven; Photographic Com- 
mittee, Thomas Hetherington Graydon, 
Cincinnati, O., Hasty Pudding and 
other clubs, ’Varsity full back; James 
Bourne Ayer, Jr., Boston, Hasty Pud- 
ding and other clubs, ’Varsity Eight; 
John Dudley Clark, Boston, Hasty 
Pudding, Zeta Psi, and other clubs, 
vice-president of the Class, ’Varsity 
substitute end; Senior Spread Com- 
mittee, Walter Clarkson, Cambridge, 
Hasty Pudding and other clubs, cap- 
tain and pitcher, Varsity Nine; Walter 
Smith Sugden, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
Hasty Pudding and other clubs, ’Var- 
sity centre; Stuart Blaikie, New York, 
Hasty Pudding, first group scholar. 
During the Christmas recess the an- 
nual intercollegiate chess tournament 
was held at the Columbia Grammar 
School, New York. The teams fin- 
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ished in the following order: Colum- 
bia, won 74, lost 44; Yale, won 7, lost 
5; Harvard, won 6, lost 6; Princeton, 
won 3}, lost 8. On the first day of 
play, Dee. 29, Columbia took the lead, 
winning three games from Princeton; 
Yale defeated Harvard, 24 to 14. At 
the end of the second day, Harvard 
was at the end, having only won two 
games ; Columbia led with 53. On 
the third day Harvard scored three 
points against Princeton, and was 
awarded a game with Columbia which 
had been left for adjudication ; these 
successes raised the team to third 
place. Harvard was represented by 
C. T. Rice, 04, P. W. Bridgman, ’04, 
W. G. Clerk, 05, L. P. Carr, 704. 
Harvard won the tournaments of 1894, 
1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, and 1899; was 
second in 1893; was tied for second 
in 1900; and was third in 1901 and 
1902. 

The Hon. J. D. Long, ’57, made the 
principal address at the Award of 
Academic Distinctions, held Dec. 10, 
1902, in Sanders Theatre. He spoke 
of college changes since his own 
day, of men who may be our examples 
of right living, and of the value of 
scholarly distinction. Dean Hurlbut, 
who presided, stated the purpose of 
the meeting, to announce winners of 
prizes, scholarships, deturs, ete., for 
the work of the year 1901-1902, and 
explained the awards. Winners of 
deturs are as follows: 1903, G. P. 
Adams, P. Bancroft, S. Blaikie, W. 
E. Clark, F. S. Darrow, F. I. Haber, 
H. W. Holmes, J. Knight, Jr., J. G. 
Patterson, C. Read, C. C. Scheffy ; 
1904, E. H. Abbot, Jr., A. A. Ballan- 
tine, C. Barnes, A. W. Belding, P. W. 
Bridgman, R. T. Henshaw, C. P. Huse, 
F. W. Johnston, R. H. Keniston, W. 
C. Keough, C. E. Lakeman, C. F. 
Lovejoy, D. A. McCabe, W. H. Nel- 
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son, M. F. Perkins, K. K. Smith, S. A. 
Welldon, M. W. Wolff; 1905, H. L. 
Frevert, J. A. Goldthwaite, L. W. 
Hackett, E. A. Hecker, F. R. Mason, 
G. H. Robinson, F. W. Snow, S. J. 
Watts. 

On returning from the Christmas 
holidays, the men living in College 
buildings found copies of the revised 
parietal regulations awaiting them. A 
card contained the rules pertaining to 
order, residence, and reception of 
guests, to which was added the follow- 
ing new mandate: “ No student shall 
discharge firearms within University 
precincts at any time.” This rule was 
designed to repress the disturbances 
on “Gun Night,” the night before mid- 
year examinations begin. Whether on 
account of the rule or because “Gun 
Night” is dying a natural death, the 
firing on the night of Jan. 20 was 
much less than that on the correspond- 
ing night a year ago. 

Last year a petition was presented, 
asking that Yard rooms be assigned 
to undergraduates in preference to 
Graduate School students, and that, 
of the undergraduates, preference be 
given by classes, Seniors first, then 
Juniors, and so on. The effect of the 
petition is a letter published early in 
January by the Bursar, in which he 
outlines the plan which is hereafter to 
be followed in allotting the rooms. 

“ Under the new rule,” he says, “a 
student living inside the Yard may 
engage, between March 21 and March 
31 next, the room that he now ocecu- 
pies, provided he is to be, during the 
academie year 1903-04, an Under- 
graduate in the College or in the Sci- 
entific School. But if he is not to be 
an Undergraduate in one of the depart- 
ments named, he will not be allowed 
to engage his present room for the 
next academic year... . 
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“Rooms which are not engaged by 
their present tenants in March will be 
assigned by lot on May 4, preference 
being given as stated on page 539 of 
the Catalogue for 1902-03. Under- 
graduates who secure rooms in the 
Yard by preference, and, later, wish 
to take a room-mate, will be restricted 
in their choice of room-mates to such 
students as would, themselves, have 
been entitled to a like preference. An 
application signed by two persons, one 
of whom is not entitled to the Under- 
graduate’s preference, will not be con- 
sidered until all applications clearly 
entitled to that preference shall have 
been acted upon.” 

Thus in all Yard rooms Undergrad- 
uates are to have first chance. More- 
over, the rule is arranged so as to get 
rid of the old method of evasion, 
whereby Seniors passed rooms on to 
their Undergraduate friends through 
signing them on as their room-mates, 
in violation of the rules. Holworthy, 
Stoughton, and Weld are to be made 
Senior dormitories, as far as possible, 
by giving Seniors absolute preference. 
The new system has been severely 
criticised because it excludes the man 
who is spending his Senior year in the 
Law School, on leave of absence from 
the College. On the whole, however, 
the prevailing sentiment seems to be 
that such a man belongs with the Law 
School men rather than among Under- 
graduates. 

Harvard was defeated by Princeton 
in the ninth annual debate, held in 
Alexander Hall at Princeton, on Dec. 
12, 1902. The question was: “ Re- 
solved, That whenever in the event of 
continued domestic violence lives and 
property are not adequately protected 
by a State, it is for the public good 
that the President should have the 
power to afford protection without the 
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application of the State for Federal 
aid.” The Princeton speakers, who 
had the affirmative, were T. R. Good, 
04, G. S. Hornblower, ’04, and A. P. 
Scott, 04. Harvard, on the negative, 
was represented by A. A. Ballantine, 
04, W. Catchings, 2 L., and J. Daniels, 
704. The following is the Crimson’s 
explanation of the defeat: “ As in the 
debate of last year, Harvard excelled 
in form, but failed, once they had the 
ascendency in argument, to keep their 
opponents on the defensive. Though 
establishing a well-knit case and abid- 
ing by it consistently, the Harvard 
speakers in general showed a lack of 
elasticity in adapting their arguments 
to Princeton’s unexpected contention 
that the question itself, in the phrase 
‘continued domestic violence,’ pre- 
supposed the occurrence of violence 
beyond the control of the State, and 
left the question merely one of whether 
or not the President should be the 
agent vested with the necessary con- 
trolling power.” 

The debate with Yale will be held 
in Cambridge on March 23; at present 
writing the team has not been chosen. 
The officers of the University Debat- 
ing Club for the second half-year are: 
Pres., G. Bettman, ’03; vice-pres., J. 
Daniels, ’04; sec., G. P. Adams, ’03; 
treas., E. M. Rabenold, ’04. In the 
first two debates of the interclass 
series, 1903 defeated 1904, and 1906 
defeated 1905. The final debate, be- 
tween the Seniors and the Freshmen, 
will be held some time in March, and 
will form the basis for awarding the 
Pasteur Medal. 

As usual some excellent charitable 
work has been done during the winter. 
The Social Service Committee, with 
F. L. Collins, ’04, in charge, held a 
clothing collection in December. The 
Teachers’ Club of the Prospect Union 
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organized with M. Hale, ’03, as presi- 
dent,and P. P. Chase, 3 L., as secretary. 
The Prospect Union executive com- 
mittee consists of: M. Hale, ’03, W. 
S. Whitwell, Jr., ’03, A. A. Ballantine, 
04, G. Jones, ’05, F. L. Kennedy, ’92, 
J. K. Whittemore, 95, Roger Ernst, 
03, F. W. Peabody, ’03. 

The election of officers for the 
Freshman Class was held about a 
month later than usual. Several days 
before the meeting, on Jan. 19, a com- 
munication appeared in the Crimson, 
signed “ 1903,” calling attention to the 
defects of our system of electing, in 
Freshman year, officers who never fail 
to retain their positions throughout 
the career of the Class in College, and 
suggesting a method whereby opportu- 
nity for change might be offered. In 
several other letters, where the mat- 
ter was well debated, the sentiment 
seemed to be that a system which de- 
manded a definite choice of officers 
each year was more just to men who 
might be considered as candidates for 
Class office, and more advantageous 
for the Class itself. Accordingly, 1906 
adopted by acclamation a set of rules 
to govern the election of their officers 
throughout the four years. These 
rules establish so radical a change in 
class organization that I quote them 
entire: — 

“1. There shall be three officers, 
president, vice-president,and secretary. 
They shall be elected in Freshman 
year within two weeks after the Christ- 
mas recess, and in other years in No- 
vember by a method explained below. 

“2. At the Freshman election there 
shall be no restriction to the number 
of nominations, which shall be made 
informally at the meeting. 

“3. In other years the president 
then in office shall call a meeting in 
the first week of November for the 
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purpose of electing a nominating com- 
mittee of ten. At this meeting there 
shall be three ballots: on the first the 
twenty-five men receiving the highest 
number of votes shall be retained and 
voted upon in a second ballot. On the 
second ballot the fifteen highest shall 
be retained and voted upon for the 
third ballot to determine the final ten. 

“4, The committee so elected shall 
nominate within one week at least two 
candidates for each office, announcing 
their nominations publicly. One week 
later the Class shall vote by Australian 
ballot in an all-day election. 

“5. There shall be no restriction on 
this nominating committee as it may 
nominate any members of the Class it 
wishes. 

“6, Additional nominations may be 
made by petition of fifty members of 
the Class.” 

The officers elected by 1906 are: 
Pres., J. M. Montgomery, Jr., of 
Englewood, N. J., Pomfret School ; 
vice-pres., R. J. Leonard, of West 
Newton, Newton High School ; see. 
and treas., F. A. Goodhue, Jr., of An- 
dover, Phillips Andover Academy. 

The Cercle Frangais lecturer for the 
year, M. Léopold Mabilleau, arrived 
in this country on Feb. 9. His lec- 
tures are on the general subject of 
Political Parties in France. 

The musical clubs have elected R. 
G. Fuller, ’04, manager for the com- 
ing year. The new oflicers are as fol- 
lows: Banjo Club, pres., E. P. Rowe, 
04; sec., F. B. Ely, ’04; leader, P. H. 
Allen, ’04. Mandolin Club, pres., J. 
W. Tuckerman, ’04; sec., F. G. Ma- 
comber, ’04; leader, P. H. Allen, ’04. 
Glee Club, pres., P. Dana, ’04; vice- 
pres., G. Lawton, ’04; leader, A. V. 
Baird, 04. New members have been 
elected as follows: Banjo Club, C. 
Dill, 04, W. M. Bertolet, ’04, I. T. 
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Cutter, 03. Mandolin Club, W. Kit- 
tredge, ’03, H. N. Straus, ’03, H. W. 
L. Dana, 703, M. Bolles, ’04. Glee 
Club: C. H. Derby, 703, R. W. Locke, 
03, W. V. Macdonald, ’03, W. Grain- 
ger, ‘04, S. B. Parker, ’04.— Third and 
fourth sevens of the Signet from 1904 
consist of the following, in order of 
election : third seven, W. P. Blagden, 
G. S. Greenfield, F. D. Roosevelt, W. 
K. Rainsford, H. Otis, G. Fairchild, 
G. O. Winston; honorary, A. P. An- 
drew and A. H. Morse, ’02; fourth 
seven, L. Bradley, R. M. Gignoux, W. 
H. L. Bell, W. Motley, W. Drinkwater, 
M. H. Ivy, R. G. Fuller; honorary, C. 
G. Loring, 03. — Officers of the Advo- 
cate from 1904 are: Pres., A. D. Ficke: 
sec., E. R. Little, with C. J. Hamble- 
ton as sec. pro tem.; business manager, 
H. De H. Hughes. New editors of 
the Advocate are: F. L. Collins, 704, 
T. N. Metcalf, ’04, T. Ybarra, ’05, and 
D. Davis, ’05.— The Lampoon officers 
from 1904 are: Pres., G. S. Greenfield; 
sec., G. B. M. Collings. —The Dud- 
leian lecturer for the year is Prof. W. 
N. Clarke, of Colgate, who will speak 
on March 25, on “ Revealed Religion.” 
— President Eliot has been absent 
from Cambridge recently on two trips, 
one in the middle of January to Buffalo 
and Cleveland, and another late in Feb- 
ruary to Chicago and Cincinnati. — 
The Pi Eta Society has elected the 
following officers from 1904: Pres., J. 
J. Rogers; vice-pres., R. R. Alexan- 
der; sec., R.S. Wallace; treas., W. M. 
Hurd. — The following have been 
elected editors of the Monthly: E. 
Bernbaum, ’03, O. J. Campbell, 703, 
V. van M. Beede, ’04, W. H. L. Bell, 
’04. — The following Seniors have been 
elected to the O. K.: A. Black, H. 
W. L. Dana, R. W. Child, G. Clark, 
W. C. Clark, C. C. Hackett, H. W. 
Holmes, R. W. Page, R. Pier. — On 
VOL. XI. —NO.43. 28 
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Dec. 14, 1902, Dr. Henry van Dyke, 
of Princeton, spoke in Brooks House 
on “ Life Work.” — The following men 
from 1903 have recently been elected 
to the Memorial Society: A. Ames, 
Jr., A. Black, S. Blaikie, R. W. Child, 
R. Ernst, S. A. Greeley, H. W. 
Holmes, G. B. Perry, A. H. Weed, J. 
P. Williams. The society has recently 
had a bronze tablet put up on the front 
of Hollis, near the south end, giving 
one or two facts about the history of 
the building, and telling whom it was 
named for.— The Editorial Board of 
the Engineering Journal for the com- 
ing year is as follows: T. Lindsley, 
editor-in-chief; W.R. Wade, business 
manager; E. B. Van Winkle, sec.; 
G. Johnson, C. H. Fisher. All these 
men are Juniors in the Scientific 
School.— George Riddle, ’74, at one 
time instructor in Elocution, spoke in 
Sanders Theatre on Feb. 20, on “ The 
Decadence of English Speech.” — 
Mr. Copeland gave several readings 
from Kipling, Mark Twain, etc., on 
Wednesday nights during the winter. 
Later he arranged the following series, 
some of which have already been 
given: Feb. 11, Addison and Steele; 
Feb. 18, Goldsmith; Feb. 25, Hazlitt; 
March 4, Lamb; March 11, Stevenson. 
— The Delta Phi Club has a new 
house in process of erection, on Linden 
Street, between Massachusetts Avenue 
and Mt. Auburn Street. —The Zeta 
Psi Club is just about to start its new 
building, which is to be on Holyoke 
Street, opposite the Pudding. — The 
annual fall concert of the Pierian So- 
dality was given in Sanders Theatre 
on Nov. 28, 1902. The orchestra has 
been coached by Gustav Strube, of the 
Symphony Orchestra, and the Pierian 
Glee Club by Charles White, of the 
Conservatory of Music. — Sidney Lee, 
editor of the “ Dictionary of National 
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Biography,” delivered two lectures 
in Cambridge during February. — In 
January, Prof. G. P. Baker gave two 
lectures, in connection with the work 
of one of his courses on the drama, 
English 14; the subject was “Shake- 
speare’s London.’? — The new Lecture 
Hall at the corner of Oxford and 
Kirkland Sts. is now in use, the courses 
having entered it gradually; the Gov- 
ernment lecture of Jan. 15 was the 
first given there. — “ Der Veilchen- 
Sresser,” by Gustav von Moser, is the 
play to be given by the Deutscher 
Verein this year. Rehearsals have 
already begun in preparation for per- 
formances, which will come early in 
April. 
S. A. Welldon, ’04. 


ATHLETICS. 
Football. 


THE YALE GAME. 


Over 30,000 people saw the annual 
game between Harvard and Yale, 
played on Yale Field, New Haven, 
Nov. 22,1902. The result was the de- 
feat of the Harvard Eleven, bya score 
of 23-0, due apparently to vastly 
superior team work on the part of 
Yale; for at several points in the line 
where Harvard was supposed to be 
overmatched, her men proved indi- 
vidually fully as strong as their ad- 
versaries. The style of attack through- 
out was the tackles-back ; end plays, 
when tried, were unsuccessful. Har- 
vard twice had the ball within 25 
yards of Yale’s goal, and once was 
held for downs on the seven yard line. 
At the end of the first half, with the 
score 12-0, Harvard still seemed to 
have something better than a fighting 
chance. The line up : — 
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Harvard. Yale. 
Mills, 1. @......0 SeNsaesrucrnenie r. e., Shevlin 
Shea, 1. t.....ccccccccsecccccccesecs r. t., Hogan 
Barnard, Whitwell, l. g...... r. g-, Goss, Hamlin 
UN Wis ois oisninys scissors ese cess c., Holt 
A. Marshall, r. g..........ccccccccces 1. g., Glass 
Knowlton, ©. t......ccccsessceccecs 1. t., Kinney 
Bowditch, Clothier, r.e. 1. e., Rafferty, Wilhelmi 
©. B. Marshall, @. B. .. s0ccccses q. b., Rockwell 
Kernan, Stillman, 1. h. b........r. h. b., Metcalf 
Putnam, Hurley, r.h. b.......1. h. b., Chadwick 


Graydon, f. b. 
f. b., Bowman, VanderPoel, Farmer 
Score — Yale, 23; Harvard, 0. Touchdowns 
— Chadwick, Metcalf, Kinney, Hogan. Goals 
from touchdowns — Bowman 2, Metcalf. Um- 
pire — Dashiel of Lehigh. Referee — McClung 
of Lehigh. Time-keeper — McCracken of Penn- 
sylvania. Linesmen— Jones of Harvard and 
Hull of New Haven. Time —35 minute halves. 


During the game Harvard rushed 
57 times for a total gain of 96 yards; 
Yale rushed 79 times for a gain of 
368 yards. Harvard kicked 13 times 
for an aggregate distance of 489 yards; 
Yale kicked 10 times, making 348 
yards. Harvard ran back 10 kicks 
for a total distance of 41 yards; Yale, 
in running back Harvard’s 13 kicks, 
made in all 135 yards. Thus the 
average gains were: Harvard, by rush- 
ing, 12 yards; on kicks, 372 yards: 
Yale, by rushing, 42 yards; on kicks, 
344 yards. On running back punts, 
Harvard gained on the average 4.1 
yards; Yale, 10.3 yards. Harvard lost 
the ball twice on fumbles, once for 
holding, and once for downs ; Yale lost 
the ball once for holding and once for 
downs. Both Harvard and Yale were 
penalized for a total loss of 10 yards. 

Carl Bertrand Marshall, 04, was 
elected captain of next year’s Team. 
Marshall prepared at Brookline High 
School ; he played quarter on _ his 
Freshman Eleven, and on the 1901 and 
1902 ’Varsity Elevens. 

At the end of the football season 
“H second” sweaters were awarded 
to the following: R.G. Coburn, ’04, 
A. Crocker, ’05, C. G. Dodge, ’04, A. 
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Goodhue, 704, F. M. Ives, 3 L., E. 
W. Leonard, ’03, F. W. Lehmann, ’05, 
C. E. McGlensey, 03, W. V. Mac- 
donald, 03, E. K. Mason, 2 L., S. H. 
Noyes, ’03, R. Oveson, 05, H. S. Par- 
ker, 04, W. T. Piper, 03, H. Schoell- 
kopf, 1 L., S. Wilder, ’05. 

Cups were awarded to the “ Climb- 
ers,” the team winning the scrub foot- 
ball championship in the autumn, as 
follows: D. Lloyd, ’04, captain ; E. S. 
Harrison, ’04, A. C, Champollion, ’03, 
J. G. Page, 04, G. L. Wire, 04, T. B. 
Souther, ’04, L. Carpenter, ’04, W. A. 
Dearborn, ’04, T. D. Robinson, ’04, S. 
H. Skilton, 04, E. M. Sawyer, ’04. 

In the class series, 1903 won the 
championship for the fourth successive 


time. The scores of the three games 
were: Sophomore-Freshman game, 
1905, 5—1906, 0; Senior-Junior 


game, 1903, 6 — 1904, 0; final game, 
between Seniors and Sophomores, 
1903, 18 — 1905, 0. R. Pier was cap- 
tain of the 1903 Eleven. 

The Harvard Freshman Team de- 
feated the Yale Freshmen at New 
Haven, on Nov. 15, 1902, by a score 
of 22-10. 


The Giniversity « h.” 

The following members of the Uni- 
versity are now entitled to wear the 
University “H” : — 

Football— R. P. Kernan, ’03, E. 
Bowditch, ’03, D. W. Knowlton, ’03, 
C. A. Barnard, 2 L., A. Marshall, 2 L., 
C. A. Shea, ’04, C. F. Wright, ’03, C. 
B. Marshall, 04, E. T. Putnam, 2 G., 
T. H. Graydon, 03, W. S. Whitwell, 
03, H. K. Roberts, ’04, D. J. Hurley, 
05, W. S. Sugden, 03, W. J. Clothier, 
04, A. Stillman, ’03, J. D. Clark, ’03, 
J. A. Burgess, ’04, H. C. Force, 3 L., 
W. T. Harrison, ’05, P. O. Mills, ’05, 
J. L. Motley, 2 L., O. F. Cutts, 3 L., S. 
W. Mifflin, 2 L., L. J. Daly, ’03. 
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Baseball — W. Clarkson, '03, R. P. 
Kernan, 703, C. A. MacDonald, 3 L., 
O. G. Frantz, ’03, T. F. Murphy, ’04, 
C. W. Randall, 05, L. J. Daly, 03, P. 
Carr, 704, W. C. Matthews, ’05, B. 
Wendell, Jr., 2 L., A. Stillman, 03, S. 
H. Skilton, 04, H. D. Kernan, ’05, E. 
E. Coolidge, 3 L. 

Crew — M. R. Brownell, 1 L., R. 
Derby, ’03, M. H. Ivy, ’04, D. D. L. 
McGrew, ’03, W. Shuebruk, 2 L., J. 
B. Ayer, 03, W. E. Ladd, 1 M., G. D. 
Marvin, 2 L., J. F. Perkins, 3 L., F. 
W.C. Foster, ’03. 

Track — M. T. Lightner, ’03, E. C. 
Rust, ’04, G. E. Behr, 2 G., F. W. 
Bird, 04, F. B. Scheuber, 05, W. A. 
Schick, ’05, R. P. Kernan, 03, J. Q. 
Tingley, ’05, C. H. Robinson, ’04, W. 
T. Piper, 03, J. E. Haigh, 03, R. 
Abercrombie, ’03, H. S. Knowles, 1 L., 
J. H. Converse, 2 M., W. G. Clerk, 
28., A. M. Butler, 48., R. Grant, 3 M., 
A. N. Rice, 2 L. 


Rowing. 

Following the visit of Coach Court- 
ney of Cornell, in the fall, winter row- 
ing received an impetus, which proved 
rather erratic in effect. About Dec. 
1, a picked University squad of some 
dozen men began work on the ma- 
chines. Simultaneously, in response 
to a call for Freshman candidates, men 
from 1906 began indoor work. It was 
announced after the recess that both 
these squads would discontinue work 
till after the mid-year examination 
period. On Jan. 12, however, Fresh- 
man rowing was resumed and has con- 
tinued steadily since that time. After 
the mid-years the candidates for the 
class crews were called out. They 
elected captains as follows: At the 
Newell, 1903, J. B. Ayer; 1904, H. 
F. Phillips ; 1905, J. D. Tew; at the 
Weld, 1903, E. B. Roberts; 1904, 
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H. G. Dillingham ; 1905, W. C. Rich- 


mond. 

F. L. Higginson, Jr., ’00, has ac- 
cepted a reappointment to the posi- 
tion of Head University Coach. Hig- 
ginson was on the ’Varsity Eights of 
1898, 1899, and 1900. It appears that 
only three of last year’s Eight will be 
candidates for the Crew this year: Mc- 
Grew, last year’s stroke, who is cap- 
tain for the year, Ayer, who rowed at 
5, and Foster, who rowed at 4. Shue- 
bruk is in the Law School, but it is 
unlikely that he will be a candidate. 
Brownell, in the Law School, and 
Derby, in 1903, both rowed on the Four 
last year. The Athletic Committee 
has voted to allow a second crew to 
row at Ithaca on May 30. 


Dockep. 

Poor weather interfered with hockey 
practice during the first part of the 
season. Several practice games, 
scheduled with Boston Hockey Club, 
Dorchester, and Andover were can- 
celed for want of ice. Much of the 
training was done in the Gymnasium, 
where the men practiced shooting and 
lifting. Forty-one candidates handed 
in their names when the call was is- 
sued, in December. 

Up to the present writing the Team 
has played only twoleague games. On 
Jan. 17, Harvard defeated Princeton, 
at St. Nicholas Rink, New York, 4 to 
1. On Jan. 31, Harvard defeated 
Columbia in the same rink, 5 to1. The 
following men have played : Lovering, 
captain ; MacLeod, Newhall, Souther, 
Foster, Clothier, Carr, Litchfield. 
Partly owing to the slight opportunity 
for practice, team play does not seem 
to have been developed to as effective 
a point as was reached in last year’s 
work. The individual playing is good, 
however, and with more good ice for 
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practicing the team should play well 
enough to have a fair chance for the 
championship. 


Fencing. 

The Harvard Fencing Team won the 
New England meet at the Boston 
Athletic Association in December. 
The men who contested were H. W. 
Holmes, ’03, captain ; T. D. Roberts, 
03, and H. J. Elam, 2L. H. Saint 
Gaudens, ’03, was on the Boston Ath- 
letic Association team, which finished 
second. An undergraduate novice 
tournament held in the Gymnasium on 
Jan. 19 was won by A. K. Miller, ’06. 
Matches have been arranged with 
Cornell and Columbia ; both of them, 
the former at Ithaca and the latter 
in Cambridge, will have taken place 
when this Magazine appears. By the 
time of the intercollegiate meet Har- 
vard should have a good team. This 
is the first year in which there has 
been such good instruction, such en- 
ergetic management, and so many 
chances for practice bouts. 


Basket Ball, 


The call for candidates for the Uni- 
versity Basket Ball Team was an- 
swered by 115 men. Work began 
late in November. During December 
there was a series of class games, in 
which 1905 won the championship from 
1904 in the final game by a score of 18 
to 6. In January a basket throwing 
contest was held, in which H. R. 
Snyder, ’05, and R. B. Gring, ’05, tied, 
the former winning the deciding match 
by a score of 5 baskets to 4 out of a 
possible 10. 

The University Team has at times 
shown some evidences of ability to play 
together, but on the whole the work 
has been rather erratic. J. W. Gilles, 
1L., last year’s captain, is head coach. 
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The men who have played are: Han- 

avan, captain; Fosdick, Linehan, 

Smith, Bigelow, Story, Randall, Hen- 

derson. The schedule, with scores of 

games already played, is : — 

Jan. 14, at Cambridge: H., 10; Holy Cross, 9. 
“17, at Cambridge : H., 24; Princeton, 9. 
“22, at Ithaca: H., 9; Cornell, 23. 

‘¢ 28, at Amherst : H., 18; Amherst, 26. 
“31, at Cambridge: H., 13; U. of Penn., 11. 

4, at Providence: H. 42 ; Brown, 7. 
ba 7, at Cambridge : H. 12; Columbia, 14. 
12, at Princeton: H. ; Princeton. 

‘* 13, at New York: H.; Columbia. 

‘¢ 20, at Cambridge : H.; Cornell. 

‘* 27, at Cambridge: H.; Yale. 
March 6, at New Haven: H.; Yale. 


Iotes. 


Besides several out-of-town shoots, 
the Gun Club is conducting an inter- 
class series, which at this writing is 
undecided, 1906 having defeated 1905, 
and 1904 having defeated 1903. Dur- 
ing the winter the Club built a new 
house on Soldier’s Field. —35 men 
came out for the swimming, diving, 
and water polo teams, on Jan. 26. 
Class relay races are being arranged. 
The candidates are using the Craigie 
tank. — The Cricket Team is just be- 
ginning practice for spring. Two 
squads are to be formed, for practice 
in the Gymnasium cage, on alternate 
days. — At a meeting of the Inter- 
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collegiate Golf Association, held in 
New York just before the Christmas 
recess, U. A. Murdock, ’04, was elected 
president, in place of S. P. Nash of 
Columbia, who resigned. — The Har- 
vard Team, which entered the inter- 
collegiate cross country run in the 
autumn, finished fourth. Cornell won 
the meet. — Winter Baseball practice 
was begun, but on account of the high 
price of fuel, which made heating the 
cage too expensive, it had to be discon- 
tinued. — On Jan. 10, an _ intercol- 
legiate conference (the fifth annual 
meeting of the kind) was held in the 
Union. Brown, Columbia, Cornell, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, and Harvard 
were represented. In connection with 
rules against professionalism, which 
formed the chief topic for discussion, 
a committee of three was appointed to 
draw up a rule which will be con- 
sidered at a conference at Ithaca on 
Decoration Day.— A series of meet- 
ings to discuss similar subjects with 
Yale representatives is now in pro- 
gress. There have been two confer- 
ences, one at New Haven and one in 
Cambridge. Although no conclusive 
agreement has been made public, it is 
said that a provisional agreement with 
regard to an eligibility rule has been 


reached. 
S. A. Welldon, ’04. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 

The 6th annual convention of the 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs was held at Cincinnati, Dec. 
13, 1902, in the rooms of the Literary 
Club at Cincinnati, with Pres. E. H. 
Pendleton, ’82, presiding, and V. M. 


Porter, ’92, as secretary. The constit- 
uent Harvard Clubs were represented 
by the following delegates: Chicago. 
— W. C. Boyden, ’86, W. Burry, ’74, 
F. W. Burlingham, ’91, B. Carpenter, 
’88, F. I. Carpenter, ’85, F. A. Delano, 
85, J. W. Mack, 1 ’87, W. K. Otis, 
’98, M. Starr, ’81, and C. I. Sturgis, 
82. Milwaukee. — F. B. Keene, ’80, 
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O. R. Hansen, ’85, W. Cary, 93, F. 
T. Boesel, / 99, and V. H. May, ’95. 
St. Louis. —G. D. Markham, ’81, G. 
B. Leighton, ’88, S. L. Swarts, ’88, 
A. P. Hebard, ’89, G. F. Steedman, 
92, J. C. Taussig, 93, E. M. Gross- 
man, 796, L. W. Hagerman, ’96, J. E. 
Huiskamp, ’98, and E. H. Angert, / 
99. Central Ohio.— W. N. King, 
°71, G. H. Stewart, 68, W. H. Sie- 
bert, °89, T. C. Smith, 92, W. A. 
Bailey, ’93, and C. C. Goodrich, ’93. 
Pittsburg. — J. H. Ricketson, Jr., ’97, 
and J. E. MacClosky, Jr., 00. Min- 
nesota. —R. G Brown, ’84, and G. 
C. Christian, ’95. Indiana. —E. F. 
Hodges, 71, F. E. Gavin, ’73, T. R. 
Paxton, /’74, H. E. Smith, ’82, A. E. 
Sterne, ’87, B. C. Stevenson, ’89, H. 
McK. Landon, 92, G. E. Hume, ’93, 
C. O. Britton, 96, and W. J. Taylor, 
99. Louisville. — J. S. Bell, ’81, and 
W. L. Sumrall, ’88. Cincinnati. — J. 
Wilby, ’75, G. S. Sykes, 77, C. J. 
Livingood, ’88, C. L. Harrison, ’86, 
C. T. Greve, 84, A. J. Frieburg, ’93, 
H. M. Levy, ’84, F. O. Suire, ’80, J. 
W. Peck, ’96, and S. W. Merrell, ’99. 
The Rocky Mountain Harvard Club 
was represented by proxy. There 
were present also T. W. Slocum, 790, 
and J. A. Stetson, ’91, representing 
the New York Harvard Club; also 
an informal delegation from the New 
York Harvard Club, and many mem- 
bers of the constituent Harvard Clubs, 
not accredited as delegates. The guests 
of honor were Prof. F.G. Peabody, ’69, 
representing the University, and O. G. 
Frantz of the Senior Class. 

The convention considered the ques- 
tion of the extension of the franchise 
to all holding university degrees, also 
the question of the letter ballot, re- 
ferring the questions back to the con- 
stituent Clubs. 
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There was read to the convention 
the following letter from Pres. Eliot: 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, December 4, 1902. 
Evuiotr Hunt PenpieTon, Esq., President of 

Associated Harvard Clubs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

My dear Mr. Pendleton: Professor Peabody, 
who will represent the University at the meet- 
ing of the Associated Harvard Clubs in Cincin- 
nati, will doubtless tell you something about the 
recent progress of the University. 

I should like to call the attention of the mem- 
bers of Harvard Clubs to a service which they 
can render Harvard University and all univer- 
sities in their several communities. There is 
abroad in the country a notion that university 
training does not promote the efficiency, and suc- 
cess in after life out in the world, of the men 
who receive it. No notion could be more ground- 
less ; but, nevertheless, it needs to be combated, 
and it can be most effectually combated by di- 
recting the attention of the public in all proper 
ways to the actual serviceableness of university 
men in all professions and in business. 

Since university graduates constitute in every 
generation but a very small proportion of the 
total population, it will always be true that 
many men who lack university training will be 
found in responsible and influential places in 
business and the professions; but it is also true 
that university graduates hold such places in 
much greater proportion than their relative 
number in the community would warrant. To 
illustrate this fact accurately and forcibly re- 
quires a good deal of local and personal informa- 
tion. One needs to know in any given commu- 
nity who the men are who hold places of trust and 
influence, and where they were educated. Thus 
a successful business man in any of our large 
cities may go through life without knowing that 
a large proportion of the eminent business men 
with whom he comes in contact are university 
men. Indeed, this precise thing has happened 
in notable instances ; and there have resulted 
some surprisingly inaccurate statements with re- 
gard to the worthlessness of university training 
for business men. I do not doubt that in any 
one of the communities represented in the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs, keen inquiry would 
elicit the fact that a large proportion of the most 
powerful and useful men had received a pro- 
longed education, That is conspicuously the 
case in Eastern Massachusetts ; and it is time 
now that the same class of facts should appear 
in the Western communities where a thorough 
education has now been attainable for at least 
one generation. 

I will illustrate what I mean by well-known 
examples in Boston and the vicinity. The man- 
ager of the most successful copper mine in the 
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world isa Harvard graduate ; the three succes- 
sive presidents of the Bell Telephone Company, 
a highly successful corporation in a novel field, 
have been Harvard graduates; and the leaders 
of the professions of Theology, Law, and Medi- 
cine are all graduates of colleges. The working 
heads of the principal financial institutions in 
Boston are also graduates of colleges. The lead- 
ing bridge designer in the United States is a 
graduate of Harvard College. The most suc- 
cessful yacht designer the country has ever pro- 
duced — Edward Burgess, who surpassed him- 
self three years running in designing the Cup 
Defender — was a graduate of Harvard College, 
Instructor in Entomology in Harvard University, 
1879-1884. These are only a few illustrations 
drawn from one locality. The members of the 
Associated Clubs here present can develop sim- 
ilar facts in and about their own places of resi- 
dence, and bring them to the knowledge of the 
public ; and in this way they can give a valuable 
demonstration of the significance and worth of 
university training. They need not confine them- 
selves in their inquiries to Harvard graduates ; 
for the doctrine which needs to be established is 
that any sound education, prolonged until twenty- 
three or twenty-four years of age, will probably 
qualify the recipient to overtake his contempora- 
ries who have entered on their life-work earlier, 
but with inferior preparation. They would be 
able, I doubt not, to prove that university train- 
ing profits a man in every intellectual calling, 
including the conducting of commercial and in- 
dustrial operations. I need not point out that 
this demonstration would profit all universities, 
and that Harvard would get its fit share of that 
profit. By providing this demonstration the 
members of Harvard Clubs can greatly serve 
Harvard University and the country at large. 

Please convey to the Associated Harvard Clubs 
my congratulations and good wishes. 

Very truly yours, 
CHaRLes W. ELI0rT. 


The following resolution, bottomed 
on Pres. Eliot’s letter, was adopted: — 

“ Resolved, that the various constit- 
uent Clubs be, and they are hereby 
requested to make such inquiries, on 
the lines indicated in President Eliot’s 
letter to the Associated Harvard Clubs, 
as may be necessary to ascertain what 
proportion of the leaders of the vari- 
ous professions and of the successful 
business men in their respective com- 
munities have had the benefits of uni- 
versity training, and be it further Re- 
solved, that the various constituent 
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Clubs be and they are hereby re- 
quested to report the result of their 
inquiries at the next meeting of this 
Association.” 

Dr. Peabody gave a most interest- 
ing talk. His reference to Pres. Eliot 
and the work he has done for Harvard 
provoked enthusiastic applause, and 
showed clearly that each year Pres. 
Eliot is growing dearer to the hearts 
of Harvard’s alumni. 

Mr. Frantz, Secretary of the Har- 
vard Union, proved very interesting 
in his talk covering the student life of 
to-day at Cambridge. He referred to 
the new spirit which has come over 
Harvard within the last few years 
and which he attributed largely to 
the princely gift of Maj. H. L. Hig- 
ginson, [’55], whom Pres. Hadley 
called an ideal Harvard man. He 
reviewed the work of the Harvard 
Union; mentioned the increase in in- 
terest in political matters and the for- 
mation of the Harvard Political Club, 
and attributed much to the “notable 
example of that noble statesman and 
true type of the Harvard man in poli- 
ties, Theodore Roosevelt.” The men- 
tion of Pres. Roosevelt was received 
with great applause. “The recent 
religious and philanthropic activity 
among the undergraduates,” he said, 
“has resulted in establishment of the 
Harvard University Christian Asso- 
ciation and the University Settlement, 
established in East Cambridge upon 
the model of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge University settlements in Eng- 
land.” 

A subject discussed with consider- 
able vigor was the matter of taking 
ballots for Overseers by letter from 
the graduates. This was referred 
back to the constituent Clubs ; also 
the question of opening the franchise 
to graduates of departments of the 
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University other than the College 
proper. 

A resolution was adopted recom- 
mending to the constituent Clubs to se- 
cure as many new members of the Har- 
vard Union at Cambridge as possible. 
A resolution was adopted pledging the 
support of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs to the proposed commemoration 
on May 25, 1903, of the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

The Associated Clubs voted to send 
an informal message of condolence by 
cable to Prof. Palmer of Harvard Uni- 
versity, now in Europe, whose wife, 
Alice Freeman Palmer, former presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, has just 
died. 

The following officers were elected: 
Pres., the Hon. F. E. Gavin, Indian- 
apolis, ’73; vice-pres., E. H. Abbot, 
Milwaukee, ’55; sec., S. L. Swarts, 
St. Louis, ’88. 

The Harvard Club of Kansas City 
was admitted to membership. Since 
the meeting, we have received appli- 
cations for membership from the Har- 
vard Club of Keene, N. H., and Seat- 
tle, Wash. It is expected that the 
Harvard Club of New York will 
shortly make application for member- 
ship. 

The meeting itself was a most en- 
thusiastic one. There was a council 
meeting in the morning; then a trip 
by special cars through the city to the 
Zoblogical Garden, where luncheon 
was had ; then a meeting of the con- 
vention in the afternoon ; and a most 
memorable dinner at the Queen City 
Club at night. The Cincinnati Har- 
vard Club entertained the constituent 
Clubs most royally, and the occasion 
will never be forgotten by those who 
were fortunate in attending. Those 
interested in the Association indulge 
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in the belief that the Associated Clubs 
are doing important work for Harvard. 
S. L. Swarts, ’88, Sec. 


BUFFALO. 

Pres. Eliot arrived in Buffalo on 
Jan. 20, and went immediately to the 
home of Carleton Sprague, ’81, where 
he breakfasted. At noon he went to 
the University Club, where a luncheon 
was given in his honor by Dr. Lucien 
Howe. More than 200 University men 
gathered to shake hands with the head 
of Harvard University. Dr. Howe, 
Pres. Eliot, and W. H. Glenny, presi- 
dent of the Club, received the guests, 
after which they passed into the big 
dining room, where luncheon was 
served standing. 

Among the 200 were Principals Vogt 
and Fosdick, of the high schools ; Dr. 
Roswell Park, Dr. Floyd S. Crego, E. 
Corning Townsend, J. N. Adam, R. B. 
Adam, General William A. Auman, 
U.S. A., retired, Charles B. Wheeler, 
George E. Matthews, W. H. Gratwick, 
and Henry P. Emerson. In receiving 
Mr. Emerson, Pres. Eliot remarked 
that he was doing good work. 

It was not the President’s original 
intention to speak at this luncheon, 
but at the request of Mr. Glenny he 
talked on “ The Relations of a Univer- 
sity Club to the Educational Life of 
the Community.” 

From 4 to 5.30 p. M. there was a 
reception at the home of Carleton 
Sprague for Mr. Eliot and the Har- 
vard Club of this city. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sprague received the guests. The 
Club members present were: J. B. 
Olmsted, ’76, president of the Harvard 
Club, F. M. Hollister, 65, H. P. Bis- 
sell, ’80, E. S. Wheeler, 63, J. M. 
Cassety, ’56, principal of the State 
Normal School in this city, Francis 
Almy, ’79, George Cary, s 83, Seward 
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Cary, ’86, Thomas Cary, ’74, George 
Gorham, ’57, Evan Hollister, ’97, E. 
L. Jellinek, ’89, C. H. Keep, ’82, E. C. 
Mason, ’88, H. G. Meadows, s’94, Major 
A. J. Meyer, ’85, J. L. O’Brian, 96, 
W. G. Quincey, 01, A. C. Richardson, 
73, Dr. DeLancey Rochester, ’81, L. 
D. Rumsey, ’72, F. S. Sidway, ’93, 
H. A. Bull, 95, F. R. Stoddard, ’66, 
the Rev. J.C. Ward, 96, G. T. Wil- 
liams, 791. 

Mr. Olmsted, on behalf of the Har- 
vard Club, presented to Pres. Eliot an 
endowment for a scholarship to be 
given any worthy graduate of the high 
schools in Erie County. He said: 
“ Last winter the Harvard Club cele- 
brated its 21st anniversary and a 
majority of the Club decided to do 
something for the University. The 
members, therefore, proceeded to raise 
a scholarship of $200 a year, which 
we now present to you.” 

In replying, Pres. Eliot said : — 

This gift from the Buffalo Harvard Club is a 
touching one and a very welcome one. There 
are several such scholarships given by cities, 
communities, in order to support at Cambridge 
a scholarship from that community, and I know 
no better way of securing for the future the 
national resort to Harvard which we all hope 
will be maintained. And just now a friend who 
has had a nephew graduating at Harvard has 
given us such a scholarship in Georgia, the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, where he himself was edu- 
cated, in order that a University of Georgia man 
may go every year to the graduating class of 
Harvard. And that reminds me to call your at- 
tention to the greatly improved organization 
of Harvard University within a few years. I re- 
member that in 1871 two young men, who have 
since become famous, stayed a fortnight with me 
in my house there with my two little boys — 
James Bryce and Albert Dicey, both young Ox- 
ford men. It was James Bryce’s first visit to 
this country and you know how carefully he 
studied our country then and afterward and 
how admirable the book is that he wrote about 
the American Commonwealth. 

These two young men had recently left Oxford 
and they were very much interested in studying 
an American university, but after they had been 
with me long enough to have learned something 
about Harvard University, Bryce said to me one 
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day: ‘' Well, after all, this isn’t a university, is 
ni" 

I said: ‘‘ It’s on the way to be one. What 
did you think of; what are you saying that 
for?” 

“Oh,” said he, ‘“‘ your departments are not 
related to each other in any sequence. You ’ve 
got the college which gives the A. B.; you ’ve got 
the scientific school which gives an 8. B.; but 
these professional departments of yours are not 
related in any way to those fundamental depart- 
ments , anybody may walk into them from the 
street. You are not a university.” 

Now that, ladies and gentlemen, was true, but 
now we have a university in Bryce’s sense. We 
require the preliminary degree in arts or science 
for admission to our professional schools, and we 
take no others into our professional schools, ex- 
cept those that bring the preliminary degree. 

I remember when I was first at Cambridge, 
say the first ten years, there happened to be 
some increase in the number of students and a 
good many critics said: ‘‘ Oh, President Eliot is 
after numbers, numbers; he wants to see the 
thing increase.’? Well, I did; no doubt about 
that; but I wanted something else moré, and 
that is the steady improvement in quality of the 
greater numbers. And that is what we are now 
getting in succession after this new provision 
about admission to our professional schools. It 
only went in force in the Medical School two 
years ago; a year ago last June; we have ad- 
mitted two classes on that principle; and the 
medical teachers say that it is a complete revo- 
lution and a most delightful one. The school is 
a different place. We have a homogeneous body 
of young men of similar training and similar 
trained capacities to carry forward in the de- 
lightful study of medicine. So it is in all our 
professional schools, and by and by I hope that 
this example may be followed by all the leading 
American universities. It was Johns Hopkins 
that had the faith to do it first with regard to its 
own medical school, for many years the best 
medical school in the United States. We aspire 
to equal it now and with larger numbers. 

There are a great many interesting, delightful 
things at Cambridge, as those of you know who 
lived there for four years orseven. Some people 
think that Harvard College is a social club rather 
than a place of learning and study, and there are 
good grounds for this opinion, only it is not a 
social club and nothing else ; far from it; it is 
also a place of very strenuous sports which con- 
tinually increase in number and variety and 
continuity. You cannot imagine what a hope- 
ful thing it is to live in the midst of such an 
extraordinary stream of vigorous youth, full of 
strength and vigor and determination to be ser- 
viceable, full of every just ambition. 

I had the misfortune not long ago to have one 
of three lectures published in part. These lec- 
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tures were a series representing that much more 
money was needed for the public schools of the 
United States, and in the first lecture the reason 
I gave for it was that we have not succeeded in 
combating many of the evils which afflict the 
American social and industriai state ; the second 
one demanded more money for the public schools 
because we already had accomplished so much 
with the money we spent. But the first was 
published separately, by accident, and I received 
a whole series of letters, articles, which com- 
plained that President Eliot had become a pessi- 
mist. I do not know how a more impossible 
word could be applied to the mind and disposi- 
tion of any man who is president of Harvard 
University. Weis perfectly sure to be an opti- 
mist and an optimist for the soundest of grounds, 
viz., that he sees right before him a rising gen- 
eration of men superior in many ways to any 
generation that ever rose before. He sees them 
superior, for instance, in body. 

Quite within my own observation there has 
been an extraordinary change in the physique 
of Harvard students. It began more than 380 
years ago ; it has continued with rising progres- 
sion during the last 15 years ina very striking 
manner. And the same thing is true of their in- 
telligent condition and also of their moral condi- 
tion, if I may judge from one prevailing senti- 
ment among them—the sentiment of public 
service. And I do not mean by public simply 
the national or the state or the municipal service 
— the sentiment of service to humanity, to man- 
kind, to the whole republic, in its industries, in 
its business, in all the learned professions. That 
is the prevailing sentiment at Cambridge among 
the youth, and you may find many and many 
an example and illustration of it in the career 
of our younger graduates as well as in the career 
of men now passing away belonging to a genera- 
tion that is passing away. 

The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine did a very 
imprudent thing the other day. It pointed out 
that all of the principal embassies in Europe, 
the embassies of the United States, were occu- 
pied by Harvard graduates. It is a fact, but it 
did not seem to me to be a fact that we should 
at this moment care to have publicly proclaimed. 

Massachusetts must practically govern Har- 
vard University. The Alumni, who are now scat- 
tered all over the country, naturally like to have 
some share in the control thereof, and they elect 
a few members of the Board of Overseers ; they 
elect them with the assistance of Massachusetts 
men who are more apt to go to Commencement, 
and it isa good thing. Nevertheless, the actual 
government of Harvard University must perforce 
remain chiefly Massachusetts. But what a dif- 
ferent community Massachusetts is from what 
it was 50 years ago. So different in race and in 
religion that it is anew Massachusetts. The dif- 
ferent races that there gather, however, are all 


infected with the Massachusetts spirit. It is 
wonderful how pervasive and how penetrative 
that spirit is. For example, Governor Crane, an 
extreme Protestant, a statesman, a shrewd busi- 
ness-man, appointed two judges the other day 
from Massachusetts. Our judges are appointed, 
not elected. Who were they? Two Irishmen, 
two Roman Catholics, two Harvard A. B.’s and 
Harvard LL. B.’s. 

Harvard proposes to welcome all the new races 
and to do its best for them. There is a young 
instructor in Harvard College, a teacher of Ital- 
ian and Spanish, whose father keeps a shop in 
Hanover Street. Some of you know what that 
means. The boy came up through the Boston 
public schools and Harvard College, and we 
have n't got a brighter, more alert, or more assid- 
uous young instructor. So if you hear that the 
population of Massachusetts is very different now 
from what it was when Harvard was founded, or 
when Harvard was 200 years old, never mind; 
don't be discouraged ; the Massachusetts schools 
and colleges will serve the new population and 
serve it well, and those children of strange races, 
strange even to the generation of my father, will 
live to demonstrate all over this country what 
Harvard Irishmen and Italians and Jews and 
Germans can be, and they will all be Americans. 


CENTRAL OHIO. 

The fourth annual dinner of the 
Club was given Dee. 1 at the Colum- 
bus Club. 

The toastmaster of the evening was 
the president of the Club, W. N. King. 
There were but two set toasts on the 
program, “ Fair Harvard,” responded 
to by the Hon. H. C. Taylor, and 
“The State and the University,” re- 
sponded to by the Hon. L. C. Laylin, 
secretary of state. The others pre- 
sent responded to impromptu toasts 
and the room rang with the praises 
and songs of old Harvard. 

E. H. Pendleton, of Cincinnati, presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of that city, 
and also president of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, was present and made 
an interesting address. 

During the evening the election of 
officers for the ensuing year was held, 
as follows: Pres., Judge G. H. Stew- 
art; vice-pres., W. H. Siebert ; and 
sec.-treas., T. C. Smith. 
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Those who sat down to dinner were 
H. C. Taylor, T. C. Smith, E. H. Pen- 
dleton, Col. James Kilbourne, Judge 
W. T. Spear, L. F. Kiesewetter, L. C. 
Laylin, W. B. Bentley, of Athens, 
Prof. J. V. Denny, Judge O. G. Stew- 
art, Charles Godard, of Zanesville, J. 
W. Rice, of Delaware, W. N. King, H. 
L. Gilbert, T. H. Hanes, and Prof. W. 
H. Siebert. 


CHICAGO. 

Last November, on the evening be- 
fore the Princeton-Yale football game, 
the Harvard Club of Chicago met, 
with the Yale and the Princeton 
clubs, at the annual intercollegiate 
football smoker at the University 
Club. The most noticeable features 
of the occasion were the large and en- 
thusiastic attendance of Harvard men 
and the singing of F. H. Gade, ’93, 
and W. H. Jones, [’97]. In fact, from 
the general conduct and complexion 
of the meeting, an outside observer 
might have judged that the Harvard- 
Yale game had already been played 
and resulted in a Harvard victory. 

The meeting of Associated Harvard 
Clubs, held Dee. 13 at Cincinnati, was 
attended by 24 members of this Club. 
Most of the Chicago delegation went 
down Friday night with the Milwau- 
kee and Minnesota men, and remained 
over in Cincinnati until Sunday night. 
Although the regular program of the 
meeting was completed with the din- 
ner Saturday evening, Sunday brought 
forth several informal gatherings at 
which the Cincinnati men acted as 
hosts, and which were thoroughly en- 
joyed by the visitors. 

The annual dinner will be given 
Feb. 21. The Club is exceedingly 
fortunate this year in the prospect of 
having Pres. Eliot as its guest, since 
his Western trip is to be a very short 


one, including visits to Chicago and 
Cincinnati only. O. G. Frantz, 703, 
will also speak at the dinner. 
Benjamin Carpenter, ’88, president 
of the Club, spoke for Harvard at the 
dinner of the Yale Club, held Feb. 


11. 
William K. Otis, 98, Sec. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 

Annual meeting and dinner was 
held Jan. 14, at the Harvard Union, 
Cambridge. ‘here were 30 secreta- 
ries present. ‘The guests were W. R. 
Thayer, ’81, editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, and Roger Ernst, ’03. 

Under the provision of the by-laws 
J.C. Whitney, ’78, became chairman 
for the ensuing year. H. W. Williams, 
85, was retlected a member of the 
executive committee and A. J. Gar- 
ceau, 91, was reelected secretary. 

It was voted that a vote of thanks 
be extended Col. Wm. A. Gaston, ’80, 
for his gift of half-tones and cuts used 
in the preparation of the circular on 
the Harvard Union sent out by the 
Class Secretaries. 

The reports of the two committees 
on the Union and Commencement Day 
were accepted. 

Owing to sickness, the Hon. J. D. 
Long, 57, was unable to be present as 
a guest of the Association. 

The members discussed the duties 
of a Class Secretary. Dr. F. H. 
Brown, ’57, spoke on Class Reports ; 
S. F. Batchelder, 93, on Temporary 
Members ; Eliot Spalding, ’00, on the 
Arrangement of Records. Many per- 
sons joined in the discussion. 

The Association approved last year’s 
Commencement arrangements, and 
hoped that an overflow meeting and 
the inclosing of the Yard would be 
arranged for this year. It also favored 
the proposed condensation of events 
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in the celebration of Commencement 


week, 
A. J. Garceau, ’91, See. 


CLEVELAND. 

The Club held its annual meeting 
and dinner at the University Club, 
Jan. 21, when 45 members were pre- 
sent, and in point of attendance and 
enthusiasm the affair was a splendid 
success. 

Pres. Eliot was the guest of the 
Club and entertained us with a fine 
address on some of the problems con- 
fronting university education to-day. 
The President is greatly admired in 
Cleveland by all university men and 
educators. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Pres., Judge F. J. 
Wing; vice-pres., A. St. J. Newberry; 
sec. and treas., M. O. Simons. The 
Club has 120 members. 

M. O. Simons, ’91, Sec. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Harvard Alumni of Kansas City 
and vicinity have organized a Harvard 
Club, and the first meeting for that 
purpose was held early in December. 
The incorporators and directors of the 
Club are: J. C. Gage, 56; C. F. 
Morse, s °58; Ambrose Talbot, ’81; 
Dr. J. W. Perkins, ’82; H. C. Ward, 
’86 ; B. N. Simpson, ’93, and Harry 
Friedberg, ’96. Gage was selected as 
president, Ward vice-president, Dr. 
Perkins secretary, and Friedberg 
treasurer. There are about 150 Har- 
vard men in the section, and it is ex- 
pected that a large membership can 
be secured. 


KEENE, N. H. 
This Harvard Club was organized 
Dec. 11,1902. The officers are: Pres., 
H. S. Mackintosh; sec., Bertram Ellis; 
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exec. com., the President and Secre- 
tary. The Harvard men here had 
two dinners in 1902 and one in 1901. 
The Club is the outcome of those 
dinners. 

Resident members: G. A. Wheelock, 
36, E. A. Renouf, ’38, Lemuel Hay- 
ward, ’45, H. S. Mackintosh, ’60, J. 
L. Seward, ’68, W. H. Elliot, ’72, F. 
C. Faulkner, ’74, C. B. Elder, t ’80, 
Bertram Ellis, ’84, T. W. Harris, ’84, 
J.B. Hyland, m ’84, J. J. Colony, ’85, 
Arthur Faulkner, ’86, H. K. Faulk- 
ner, m ’85, J. C. Faulkner, ’86, R. E. 
Faulkner, ’90, L. A. Piper, 90, J. E. 
Allen, / 98, P. S. Brayton, ’99, S. F. 
Wadsworth, v ’99. 

Non-resident members: W. O. 
White, ’40, F. S. Fiske, / 46, Thomas 
Sherwin, ’60, C. W. Fox, ’64, S. P. 
Cook, ’67, F. S. Wheeler, ’72, J. W. 
Elliot, ’74, G. P. Twitchell, ’77, E. 
T. Twitchell, m ’86, W. E. Faulkner, 
87, C. L. Griffin, 88, W. L. Griffin, 
91, W. P. J. Dinsmoor, 799, F. B. 
Faulkner, ’03, Philip Handerson, ’05. 
Other non-resident members are ex- 
pected to join in the near future. 

Bertram Ellis, ’84, Sec. 


MARYLAND. 


At the regular meeting of the Club, 
held Dec. 6, 1902, at the University 
Club, the following officers were 
elected: Pres., Dr. H. E. Greene, ’81 ; 
1st vice-pres., Morris Whitridge, ’89 ; 
2d vice-pres., C. T. Bond, ’94; sec., 
A. M. Tyson, [’90]; treas. W. G. 
Bowdoin, Jr., 02 ; directors, Dr. W. 
J. A. Bliss, 88, W. S. Marston, ’74, 
Dr. C. R. Bardeen, ’93. 

The business meeting was followed 
by a “smoker.” Dr. Wm. Osler, our 
guest of the evening, gave a most in- 
teresting talk, in an informal way, 
about a number of old and rare books, 
for the most part first editions of some 
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of the English classics printed early 
inthe 17th century. Dr. Osler illus- 
trated his talk by showing many of 
the rare editions in his collection. 

Within the past year two members 
have died : Joseph Mackenzie Cush- 
ing, ’55, one of the original members 
of the Club, and Dr. Stephen Henry 
King, m 772. 

A. M. Tyson, [90], Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Excavation for the addition to the 
club-house has been going on for 
several weeks, and the actual building 
should be under way before our next 
report. At a recent meeting of the 
Board of Managers it was voted to 
build an extra story on the 45th St. 
frontage, covering three quarters of 
the now vacant land, making the addi- 
tion to the club-house five stories 
high, instead of four, as originally 
planned. This will allow of 10 addi- 
tional bedrooms, making 20 in all, 
which we think will be none too many 
to accommodate non-resident mem- 
bers when they visit this city. 

At the monthly meeting of the Club, 
held on Jan. 10, Prof. E. C. Pickering, 
director of the Astronomical Observa- 
tory, gave a very interesting talk on 
the development and work done by 
the Observatory. Prof. Pickering 
brought with him a large number of 
photographs of the buildings at Cam- 
bridge, as well as of stars and constel- 
lations, which were very much appre- 
ciated. 

G. E. Huggins, ’01, and O. G. Frantz, 
’03, also spoke of the work done by 
the religious societies in College. 

There are 1800 members in the 
Club at present, and in view of the 
accommodations that the new build- 
ing will afford to non-resident mem- 
bers, it is hoped to increase the latter 
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class very materially from now on. 
The annual dinner is on Feb. 21. 
Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

At the annual meeting a new Con- 
stitution was adopted. The officers 
for this year are: Pres., Charles 
Chauncey, ’59; vice-pres., Francis 
Rawle, ’69 ; rec. sec., Frank Hasel- 
tine, 60 ; cor. sec., J. D. Allen, p ’97; 
treas., C. E. Morgan, 3d, ’98 ; exec. 
com., Morris Earle, ’83, chairman ; 
H. L. Clark, ’87, R. D. Brown, 90, P. 
H. Clark, ’96, Stevens Heckscher, 
96, F. G. Thomson, ’97 ; President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer, ex officio. 

Our Club is in a flourishing condi- 
tion and our outlook is a bright one. 
We sustained a great loss in the sud- 
den and violent death of James B. 
Markoe, ’89, who was killed in trying 
to stop runaway horses on Nov. 29. 
The Club adopted resolutions at a 
meeting held for that purpose. 

On Dec. 20 we had a very jolly 
“smoker.” Feb. 7 the annual dinner 
will be held, at which Owen Wister 
will be toastmaster. Prof. Shaler and 
F. L. Higginson are expected to speak 
for Harvard. 

J. D. Allen, p ’97, See. 


PITTSBURG. 


A meeting of the graduates of Pitts- 
burg was held in December at the 
residence of Dr. P. J. Eaton. A large 
number attended and the enthusiasm 
displayed insures a more active Har- 
vard Club of Pittsburg in the future. 
Among those present were: W. D. 
Slack, 54, F. H. Taylor, ’77, R. F. 
Patterson, ’78, G. O. Morgan, ’82, H. 
A. Andrews, ’83, Harry Hilliard, ’85, 
C. P. Robinson, ’85, Dr. Lawrence 
Litchfield, ’85, W. H. Black, ’87, T. 
D. B. Johnston, ’89, Henry Chalfant, 
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90, T. C. Jenkins, ’92, J. W. Rankin, 
92, C. A. Poth, ’95, J. H. Ricketson, 
97, E. E. Jenkins, ’97, C. W. Savage, 
98, H. W. Wallace, ’00, Ralph Wat- 
son, 00, C. R. Stevenson, 02, and E. 
Lewis, 02. Dr. P. J. Eaton,’83, was 
elected president, and J. E. Mac- 
Closkey, Jr., 00, was elected secre- 
tary. The Club is open to any one 
who has attended Harvard University 
for one year, and any one who is not at 
present a member is requested to send 
his name and address to the Secretary, 
James E. MacCloskey, Jr., Irwin Ave. 
and Murdoch St., Pittsburg. 

On Dee. 28 about 50 Harvard men 
dined at the University Club. Dr. P. 
J. Eaton, presided, J. E. MacCloskey 
was secretary, and Henry Chalfant 
was toastmaster. A letter from Pres. 
Eliot was read. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


A joint meeting and dinner of the 
Harvard and Yale clubs of San Fran- 
cisco was held Nov. 21, for the pur- 
pose of discussing the respective merits 
of the Harvard and Yale football 
teams. Each Club was represented 
by about 50 members. Pres. B. Ide 
Wheeler of the University of Cali- 
fornia presided. Among the speakers 
were F. H. Wheelan, ’80, president of 
the Harvard Club; W. M. Newhall, 
president of the Yale Club; F. K. 
Lane, Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor at the last election; H. U. 
Brandenstein, 90, acting mayor of 
San Francisco ; Gavin McNab ; Prof. 
John Stillman of Stanford Univer- 
sity; Vanderlyn Stow, ’80; and George 
Crothers, president of the Stanford 
Alumni Association. The discussion 
was very informal, and those who did 
not come missed a most enjoyable 
evening. 

H. D. Pilisbury, 95, See. 
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SEATTLE. 

The Club held a meeting on Nov. 1 
for the election of officers, and the fol- 
lowitg were elected: Samuel Hill, 
79, pres. ; Herman Chapin, ’79, vice- 
pres. ; G. H. Preston, ’78, sec. and 
treas. The President was authorized 
to appoint a committee to take steps 
to have entrance examinations for 
Harvard held in Seattle. The Presi- 
dent appointed Joseph Shippen, ’60, 
H. F. Blake, ’93, and G. E. Wright, 
’89. The executive officers were au- 
thorized to arrange for a club dinner, 
to take place at an early date. 

A few days after this meeting Dan- 
iel Kelleher, the retiring president, 
gave a club smoker at his home, 
which was largely attended, and 
brought the old and new members 
into closer touch. 

The Club now has 50 members, and 
is alive and growing. 

At a meeting of the Club, held on 
Dee. 20, 1902, the following resolution 
was passed : — 

“Be it resolved, and it is hereby 
resolved by the Harvard Club of Seat- 
tle, that all graduates of Harvard Uni- 
versity of five years’ standing should 
be allowed to vote at all elections for 
members of the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard University ; and that at 
all such elections voters who are not 
in Cambridge should be allowed to 
send in their ballots by mail.” 

The foregoing resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

George H. Preston, ’78, Sec. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

The annual meeting was held at the 
Angelus Hotel, Los Angeles, Jan. 30. 
During the past year, C. S. Simpkins, 
[’88], of Santa Barbara, and W. H. 
Schweppe, Se. Sch., 93, joined the 
Club. The Club is already planning 
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a suitable reception for Pres. Roose- 
velt, who is expected to visit the Pa- 
cific coast in April or May. 

28 members attended the dinner, 
a feature of which was the souvenir 
menu card, containing choice bits of 
music and a page of “ Psychological 
Telepathy,” of which the following are 
examples : “ Why are our proceedings 
always dignified ?” “ Because we are 
guided by Weyse counsel.” ‘“ Why 
are our unions always agreeable ?” 
“ Because we are all smokers: some 
prefer the C. Garbutt, others favor the 
pipe.” “How long will enthusiasm 
last for the Harvard Club of Southern 
California?” ‘Until there shall be 
a Severance of cordiality among its 
members.” 

Pres. F. H. Rindge presided, and 
witty toasts were given by nearly all 
the members present. Pres. Roose- 
velt, Pres. Eliot, and Dean J. B. 
Ames were specially toasted. It was 
unanimously voted to banquet Pres. 
Roosevelt when he visits this city in 
May. Those present were: F. H. 
Rindge, H. O. Collins, Roy Jones, Russ 
Avery, E. A. Batchelder, O. C. Bryant, 
C. J. Ellis, F. C. Garbutt, C. R. Hei- 
terhoff, West Hughes, E. R. Kellam, 
Charles Monroe, H. G. Weyse, E. S. 
Williams, W. H. Schweppe, F. B. 
Braden, W. H. Holliday, Dr. W. L. 
Wills, Dr. Frank Donaldson; from 
Pasadena, G. E. Abbott, S. C. Clark, 
H. W. Wadsworth ; from San Diego, 
R. C. Allen, D. B. Hoar, J. E. Wad- 
ham, D. L. Withington ; from Santa 
Barbara, G. H. Gould ; from Arrow- 
head, M. S. Severance; from Red- 
lands, C. L. Partridge; from High- 
land, W. D. Brookings. 

F. H. Rindge was elected president, 
H. O. Collins, secretary, and W. H. 
Holliday, treasurer. 

H. O. Collins, 167, Sec. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 

At the annual business meeting of 
the Club on Dee. 11 the following new 
members were elected: O. W. Holmes, 
61, J. R. Swanton, 96, H. R. Van Law, 
02, J. B. Rorer, 99, R. A. Sanborn, 
G. X. MeLanahan, / 799, Truman 
Abbe, 95, M. M. Dodge, ’00, M. J. 
Wall, 01, W. D. Denégre, ’79, R. W. 
Stone, 00, T. W. Koch, ’93, L. A. 
Janney, 02, J. R. Procter, ’98. 

The following members were elected 
to serve on the Dinner Committee: 
H. W. Wiley, Percival Dodge, Tru- 
man Abbe, F. H. Hiteheock. 

W. D. Davidge, G. H. Eldridge, and 
H. R. Webb were elected a commit- 
tee to nominate officers for the ensu- 
ing year. 

The Secretary of the Club presented 
his resignation. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Club was authorized to invite as guests 
of the Club at its annual dinner the 
presidents of the New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore Harvard clubs; 
also the presidents of the local clubs 
of other universities. 

The annual dinner is to be at the 
Hotel Raleigh, Wednesday, Feb. 11. 
The Secretary was authorized to print 
a new list of the members of the Club, 
which has now about 240 members. 

J. Macbride Sterrett, p ’70, See. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 
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1833. 

Dr. Morrill Wyman died after a few 
days’ illness at Cambridge, on Jan. 31, 
1903. He was born at Chelmsford, 
July 25, 1812. A memoir of him will 
appear in the next issue. The Class 
has now only two survivors, C. A. 


Welch and Thos. Wigglesworth. 


1836. 

John Thompson Gray died at his 
home in Louisville, Ky., on July 17, 
1902. He was born in that city, Sept. 
9, 1815, his father being a pioneer 
merchant there; his grandfather was 
Capt. George Gray, of Culpeper Co., 
Va.; his mother was Mary Ormsby, 
daughter of an Irish refugee after the 
Rebellion of 1798. Gray stood well 
at Harvard, and graduated at the Law 
School in 1839. Returning to Louis- 
ville he practiced law, but having inde- 
pendent means, he became a gentle- 
man farmer. He lived at Frankfort, 
Ky., where he was connected with the 
Yeoman for 10 years, and at Balti- 
more, Md., where he married his third 
wife, Caroline De Butts. His first wife 
was Miss Anderson; his second was 
Miss Virginia Hook, of Washington, 
D.C. Four children survive. 


1840. 
JoHN CAPEN, Sec. 
5 Worcester Sq., Boston. 

The Class of 1840, consisting of 45 
members, counted, on Jan. 1, 10 sur- 
vivors, while that of 1839 with its 62 
members had but 5 survivors. But 
on Jan. 3 and on Jan. 16, two of the 
10 passed away. Prof. John Benjamin 
Henck died at Montecito, Cal., on 
Jan. 3. He was our highest scholar, 
and it was said that he graduated with 
higher rank than any student for 
several previous years. He was born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 20, 1815, 
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and until within a few months had en- 
joyed vigorous health. He was a skil- 
ful mathematician, but he taught clas- 
sics in Baltimore College, 1841-42, and 
in Germantown Academy, 1842-47. 
He then studied civil engineering, and 
helped lay out and fill up the Boston 
Back Bay. From 1865 to 1881 he was 
professor of Civil Engineering at the 
Mass. Institute of Technology. He 
published a ‘Field Book for Rail- 
road Engineers,” which went through 
several editions. Modest, earnest, 
well read, a delightful humor flavored 
his intercourse with his comrades. He 
was a member of the Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. — James Elliot 
Cabot was born in Brookline, June 18, 
1821; his father being Samuel Cabot 
and his mother Eliza Perkins. He 
was educated at private schools in 
Brookline and Boston, and entered 
college at 15. After his graduation 
in 1840 he studied in Paris and in 
several German cities for about two 
years, devoting himself chiefly to 
natural history and to philosophy. 
On his return he entered the Law 
School in 1843, took his degree in 
1845, and practiced law for two years, 
first, with Wm. Sohier, ’40, second 
with F. E. Parker, 41. In 1848 he 
made a trip with Louis Agassiz to 
Lake Superior, a journal of which 
with illustrations from his drawings 
was later published. In 1849 he 
went into partnership as an architect 
with his brother, Edward C. Cabot, 
and continued the practice of archi- 
tecture for about eight years. He 
was married in 1857 to Elizabeth 
Dwight. Seven sons were born, six 
of whom survive. All of these boys 
went through Harvard, graduating in 
the classes of ’80, ’83, ’86, ’88, ’89, 
and ’94 (two). He was a member of 
the Brookline School Committee from 
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1869 to 1878, most of the time its 
chairman. He was a Harvard Over- 
seer from 1875 to 1881; and for many 
years was a trustee of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts and the Boston 
Athenaeum. During the civil war he 
served on the Sanitary Commission. 
In 1870 he delivered at Harvard a 
post-graduate course of lectures on 
Kant. About the year 1875 he be- 
gan to go frequently to Concord to 
assist Emerson, whom he had pre- 
viously known through the Saturday 
Club. He was able to help Emerson, 
whose mind was beginning to fail, in 
the arrangement of his lectures and in 
getting ready his essays for publica- 
tion, and after Emerson’s death began 
at once upon the memoir of Emerson 
which he was requested by the family 
to prepare. Since the publication of 
the memoir of Emerson (2 vols., 1887) 
he has published nothing. He died in 
Brookline, Jan. 16, 1903. 


1844. 

Judge Fayette Smith, who died in 
Greenfield on Jan. 4, was born at War- 
wick, Aug. 1,1824. He was a son of 
the Rev. Preserved Smith, who held 
Unitarian pastorates at Warwick and 
Rowe for many years. His mother, 
Euphemia Goldsbury, was a sister of 
Capt. James Goldsbury, the Warwick 
centenarian who died in 1898. Judge 
Smith traced his ancestry from the 
Rev. Henry Smith, the first pastor of 
Wethersfield, Conn., in 1635. He 
fitted for college at Deerfield Acad- 
emy. Entering Harvard, he was 
graduated with honor in 1844, and 
then read law at the Law School, with 
Peleg Sprague, and with John Wells, 
L. S., 40, of Chicopee, afterwards a 
justice of the Mass. Supreme Court. 
He began to practice at Holyoke in 
1848. Going to Cincinnati, O., in 
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1851, he entered into partnership with 
L. D. Lincoln and James Warnock, 
and the copartnership lasted until Mr. 
Smith was elected judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas in 1878. In 1884 
he resumed the practice of law. In 
1859 he married Apollina Stone, by 
whom he had six children. She died 
in 1874. In 1875 he married Mary T. 
Wells, by whom he had one child. 
The last years of his life he spent at 
Greenfield. 


1846. 
C. E. Guin, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

Nathan Webb was born in Portland, 
Me., May 7, 1825, and educated at the 
academy there. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1849. His first public office 
was that of a Republican representa- 
tive in the legislature in 1864, and in 
1866 he was elected county attorney, 
and he was then a leading member of 
the Cumberland bar. In 1870 he was 
appointed U. S. district attorney by 
Pres. Grant; reappointed in 1874, he 
served most ably and faithfully during 
eight years, but declined the third term 
offered to him by Pres. Hayes. In 
January, 1882, he was appointed judge 
of the U.S. District Court of Maine, by 
Pres. Arthur. This office he held until 
July 1, 1902, when he resigned on ac- 
count of failing health. In 1896 Har- 
vard conferred the degree of LL. D. 
upon him. Pres. Eliot’s epigraph is: 
“Nathan Webb, good citizen, wise 
counselor, and upright judge. A Har- 
vard Bachelor of Arts just fifty years 
ago. ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’” Judge Webbmarriedat Hollis, 
Me., June 17, 1867, Jane Maria Usher, 
who, with two daughters, survives him. 
He died at his residence in Portland, 
Oct. 8, 1902. Bowdoin College con- 
ferred the degree of LL.D. on him in 
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1890. — Dr. A. L. Merrill, an alumnus 
of Phillips Exeter Academy, and also 
a native of Exeter, has given to the 
school a large building built 30 years 
ago by his father and brothers at a 
cost of $30,000, in the centre of the 
town. The building has been re- 
modeled for administrative and social 
needs, and contains several halls, a 
eapacious billiard room, rooms for 
society libraries, and a large reading 
room open at all times to the under- 
graduates. Like the Harvard Union, 
this building will bring the classes to- 
gether, increase their interest in the 
school, to be remembered in the years 
to come by the alumni as the social cen- 
tre and gathering place of the school. 
The building is admirably fitted for 
the students, steam heated and lighted 
by electricity. It was opened on Jan. 
24, the donor’s 77th birthday. 


1849. 
T. K. Lornurop, Sec. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Caleb Agry Curtis died at Pau, 
France, on Jan. 6. He was born Feb. 
19, 1828. Much of his life has been 
passed in England, where he had a 
winter home, his summer place being 
at Manchester-by-the-Sea. He leaves 
two daughters. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

J. C. Palfrey is a member of the 
Mass. Historical Society. — Pres. C. 
W. Eliot is an officer of the Legion of 
Honor. 


1854. 
D. H. Cooimwer, Sec. 
114 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Wm. Arthur Preston died at New 
Ipswich, N. H., Dec. 5,1902. He was 
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born there Jan. 31, 1834, and fitted for 
After 
graduation he read law in his father’s 
office, and at the Harvard Law School. 
He settled at New Ipswich and soon 
became connected with the New Ips- 
wich Bank, of which he was succes- 
sively cashier, treasurer, and president. 


college in the academy there. 


He was assistant clerk of the New 
Hampshire Senate, 1859-63, and mem- 
ber of the House in 1869-70. Since 
1874 was a trustee of Appleton Acad- 
emy. In 1859 he married Martha M. 
Granger, by whom he had two sons, 
John, ’82, and Frederic. 


1855. 
E. H. Assort, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

F. B. Sanborn is a member of the 
Mass. Historical Society. His bust 
has recently been presented to the 
Kansas Historical Society, in recog- 
nition of his work with John Brown. 
— Joseph Mackenzie Cushing, who 
was born at Baltimore, Md., Dec. 15, 
1835, died there on Nov. 23, 1902. He 
joined the Class in September, 1853, 
and took high rank as a student in 
this distinguished Class. Of a quiet and 
refined disposition, he was naturally 
not as well known by his classmates 
as though he had been with them for 
the full college course, though held in 
high esteem by those who knew him. 
On graduating he returned to Balti- 
more and continued with his father 
the book business which had been be- 
gun by his grandfather in 1809. He 
showed true grit in the time which 
tried men’s souls in the first dark days 
of the war for the Union and there- 
after, when to be on the side of the 
Union and actively so in Baltimore 
required courage indeed. Associated 
with some good men and true, among 
them Thomas J. Morris, ’56, his future 
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brother-in-law, now judge of the U.S. 
District Court for Maryland, he was 
ever zealous in helping on the cause to 
which he was devoted, sparing neither 
purse nor person. Mr. Cushing was 
identified with several of the charitable 
institutions of Baltimore, taking in 
them a leading part, and was active in 
matters pertaining to the University 
and on various public occasions, where 
he shone as a brilliant speaker, rank- 
ing as a useful and prominent citizen. 
He was never married. 


1856. 
D. A. GLEASON, Sec. 
152 Causeway St., Boston. 

C. F. Adams delivered the oration 
before the New England Society of 
Charleston, S.C., on Pilgrim Day, and 
he addressed the Confederate Veterans 
in New York city at their annual din- 
ner in January. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

Mayor Low has appointed J. J. 
Higginson a member of the New York 
Board of Education, to succeed C.C. 
Burlingham. 


1858. 
J.C. Davis, Sec. 
70 Kilby St., Boston. 

G.C. Tobey has been reappointed a 
trustee of the Taunton Insane Hos- 
pital.— Winslow Warren’s office is 
now in the Journal Building, 262 
Washington St. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wuite, Sec. 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 
Prof. James Schouler, after 20 years’ 
service, has resigned from the Boston 
University Law School. 
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1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

H. S. Mackintosh is president of 
the newly founded Harvard Club of 
Keene, N. H. — The Secretary wishes 
information about Frederick Henry 
Elder, a temporary member of the 
Class. — Joseph Shippen is chairman 
of the General Conference Committee 
of the Seattle, Wash., Improvement 
Club. — F. W. Hunnewell is president 
of the Boston Children’s Hospital. 


1861. 
Dr. J. E. Wricut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

S. F. Emmons is president of the 
American Geological Society. — Prof. 
H. P. Bowditch has lectured at the 
Lowell Institute on “Some Problems 
of Modern Physiology.” 


1862. 
C. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

John Read has been reappointed 
state commissioner for the Mass. 
Nautical Training School, and has 
been elected president of the Cam- 
bridge Library Hall Association.— 
J. H. Treat has given the Harvard 
Library 100 volumes on the Roman 


Catacombs. 
1863. 


H. F. Jenks, Class Committee. 
Canton. 

Arthur Lincoln, Class Secretary, 
died in Boston, Dee. 11, 1902. He was 
born at Hingham, Feb. 16, 1842, the 
son of the Hon. Solomon [Brown U. 
1822] and Mehitable (Lincoln) Lin- 
coln. He fitted for college at Hing- 
ham. While in college he was a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Glee and Hasty 
Pudding clubs, and ¢.B.K. After 
leaving college he studied at the Har- 
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vard Law School from March, 1864, to 
July, 1865, acting as a college proctor 
at the same time. He was admitted 
to the bar June 16, 1865. He entered 
the office of Lothrop & Bishop, Bos- 
ton, Jan. 1, 1866, and, except for a 
short time in 1867, was connected with 
that firm, part of the time as a mem- 
ber, until its dissolution in 1879. Since 
then he has been in practice for him- 
self in Boston, and of late years chiefly 
occupied as a trustee of various es- 
tates. He was judge advocate, with 
the rank of captain, on the staff of 
Brig. Gen. Sutton of the 2d Brigade, 
Mass. Vol. Militia, from July 30, 1877, 
to March 3, 1882. In the years 1879 
and 1880 he was representative to the 
General Court from the first Plym- 
outh district, serving during the former 
year as chairman of the committee on 
bills in the third reading, and during 
the latter on the judiciary. In 1897 
he was appointed by Gov. Wolcott a 
member of the ballot law commis- 
sion, and at the time of his death was 
chairman of the board. He was the 
Memorial Day orator at Hingham in 
1876. He was a manager, secretary 
and treasurer of the Boston Dispen- 
sary; treasurer of the Industrial School 
for Girls at Dorchester ; a member of 
the Boston Lying-in Hospital ; mem- 
ber of the Society for the Promotion 
of Theological Education ; of the So- 
ciety for Encouraging Religious Edu- 
cation; of the Society for the Relief 
of Aged and Destitute Clergymen; for 
some time treasurer of the American 
Unitarian Association; treasurer of 
the Mass. Congregational Charitable 
Society; treasurer of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel among the 
Indians and others of North America; 
a member of the “Trustees of the 
Charity of Edward Hopkins;” of the 
Suffolk Savings Bank, Boston; director 
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in the Hingham Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co.; member of the Boston and 
Hingham Civil Service Reform as- 
sociations; the Boston Bar Association; 
clerk and treasurer of the Proprietors 
of the Social Law Library in Boston; 
trustee of the State Library; president 
of the Hingham Public Library Cor- 
poration; trustee and for many years 
secretary of the Derby Academy, 
Hingham; member of the Apollo 
Club; the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion; the Bunker Hill Monument As- 
sociation; the Bostonian Society; trus- 
tee of the Pilgrim Society of Plym- 
outh; member of the Unitarian, St. 
Botolph, Union, and University clubs, 
and the Oakley Country Club. He 
has been one of the directors of the 
Alumni Association of Harvard Col- 
lege since 1872, except the years 1882 
and 1883, when he was secretary of 
the Association, and was one of the 
executive committee on the Com- 
memoration of the 250th Anniversary 
of the Founding of the College. In 
1900 he was defeated as a candidate 
for Overseer of Harvard College by a 
tie vote, but elected the following year 
to fill the vacancy. He has not missed 
attendance at a single Commencement 
since graduation. He married, Dee. 
17, 1883, Serafina Loring, of Boston, 
who, with a daughter, their only child, 
survives him. — Prof. Frank Goodwin, 
who has been professor of Real Pro- 
perty at Boston University Law School, 
has resigned. 


1865. 
G. A. GoppARD, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., 
The Rev. William Jason Gold died 
in Chicago, Jan. 11, 1903, after an ill- 
ness of two months. He was 56 years 
of age. He has been since 1885 an 
instructor in the Western Theological 


3oston. 
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Seminary, the Episcopal Theological 
School of Chicago; 12 years as sub- 
dean, and six years at the head of the 
school as warden. He has held other 
offices, and was for 12 years editor in 
chief of The Living Church, and has 
contributed to other periodicals. He 
leaves three daughters. He married 
Kate D. Eaton at Cambridge, Oct. 7, 
1868, who died before him. 


1867. 
F. H. Lrncoxn, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Henry Young Leavitt died in New 
York, Nov. 12, 1902. He was the 
son of Henry S. and Martha [Young] 
Leavitt, and was born in Brooklyn, 
L. L., June 12,1847. After graduation 
until 1870 he was at home, in Great 
Barrington, and traveling in Europe. 
He then engaged in business in New 
York, becoming a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and continued 
as a stock broker until April 1, 1902. 
He was prominent in literary, musical, 
and amateur sporting circles, being 
one of the best brush shots in the 
country, and was regarded as an au- 
thority on the habits and haunts of 
woodcock and ruffed grouse. He 
wrote numerous articles for the news- 
papers and magazines on such matters. 
He composed many songs, comie and 
sentimental, marches, and waltzes. 
Some of his compositions attained wide 
popularity. He married, Dee. 4, 1872, 
Helen E. Gandy, and had one daugh- 
ter. On July 24, 1895, he married 
Ray English. — Joseph Wheeler Reed, 
who died in Maynard, Nov. 8, 1902, 
was the son of Isaiah and Rhoda 
[Clough] Reed, and was born in Acton, 
Aug. 7, 1844. He was educated in 
the public schools of Acton, the Con- 
cord School, of which F. B. Sanborn, 
’65, was headmaster, and by J. E. 
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Hudson, ’62, private tutor, entering 
college with the Class in 1863. Fora 
short time during his college course 
he taught school in Stow. He lost 
considerable time in college from sick- 
ness, and was “graduated without 
passing the annual examinations” by 
a vote of the Faculty, on advice of 
Dr. Wyman, after having been sick 
eight weeks. After leaving college he 
studied law in the office of John A. 
Andrew and at the Harvard Law 
School, where he received the degree 
of LL. B. in 1869 ; was admitted to 
the bar in Jan., 1869, and from that 
time practiced law in Boston and later 
in Maynard, which was his residence 
for the past 20 years. He went to 
South America in 1884 and was in 
Uraguay, Paraguay, and Brazil until 
May, 1885. He has been a member of 
the Maynard School Committee and 
held other town offices. June 25, 1872, 
he married Mary Jane Brooks, of 
Maynard, who survives him with a 
son, Brooks (H. C. 1895). — The Sec- 
retary has removed to 53 State St., 
Boston. — William Rogers Ellis died 
Jan. 31, 1902. He was born in North- 
ampton, Mass., July 22, 1846, and was 
the son of Rufus and Gertrude Louisa 
[Blake] Ellis. He was descended 
from Richard Ellis, who settled in 
Dedham, 1642 ; the Rev. John Rogers, 
whose son John was a graduate of and 
president of Harvard College; and the 
Rev. John Cotton, minister of the First 
Church in Boston, 1633—the same 
over which his father, the Rev. Rufus 
Ellis, was settled in later years. Ellis 
lived in Northampton until he was 
seven years old, when his family moved 
to Boston. He was educated in pri- 
vate schools in Northampton and the 
Quincy and Public Latin Schools in 
Boston. He entered college with the 
Class in 1863. After graduation he 
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was in the iron business and continued 
in its various branches in connection 
with firms and for himself until 1888, 
when he went into the real estate and 
insurance business, dealing almost en- 
tirely in properties directly about the 
University grounds. He was a mem- 
ber of the Cambridge Common Coun- 
cil in 1890 and 1891. His wife, who 
survives him, was Helen Huntington 
Peirce, daughter of Prof. Benjamin 
Peirce, ’29.— Samuel Hoar is chair- 
man of the committee to arrange for 
the celebration at Concord of Emer- 
son’s centenary, May 25. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Northwestern University has made 
Dean J. B. Ames a Doctor of Laws. 


1869. 
T. P. BEAL, Sec. 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

Prof. H. M. Howe has been elected 
an honorary member of the “ Institu- 
tion of Mining and Metallurgy of 
Great Britain.” — J. J. Myers is again 
speaker of the Mass. House. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticxnor, Sec. 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 
Henry Parkman is president of the 
Boston Real Estate Exchange. 


1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec. 
1290 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

Three members have recently died, 
viz., Sylvester Warren Rice, at Dil- 
lard, Ore., on Oct. 14, 1902; Arthur 
Trufant Cutler, at Chicago, IIl., Jan. 
2, 1903; Francis Bassett, at London, 
Eng., Jan. 2, 1903. Rice was born at 
Granville, Ill., Nov. 17, 1842, and was 
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fitted for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. He went West after gradu- 
ation, and practiced law at Portland, 
Ore. In June, 1878, he was elected 
county judge of Multnomah Co., Ore., 
for four years. On Dec. 25, 1878, he 
married Emma A. Thayer, by whom 
he had one daughter. — Cutler was 
born at Brookline, July 2, 1850, and 
fitted for college at the high school 
there. He was in the music business 
for about seven years after gradua- 
tion, and since then, with one or two 
short intervals, he had been interested 
in art materials. — Bassett, who was 
born in Boston, Oct. 23, 1849, fitted at 
the Boston Latin School. After grad- 
uation he read law for a while in the 
office of C. T. Russell, 37. July 1, 
1873, he went into business with the 
firm of Crocker, Wade & Bassett, 
which, after several changes of part- 
nership, was dissolved in 1883. Dee. 
8, 1887, he married in London Cath- 
erine Elizabeth Anderson, of Glasgow, 
Scotland. 
1872. 
A. L. LINCOLN, JR., Sec. 
126 State St., Boston. 

The Secretary’s address is as above. 
— Charlemagne Tower’s address is U. 
S. Embassy, Berlin, Germany. — F. R. 
Hall was referee in the Lynn shoe- 
cutters injunction case. | 


1875. 
W. A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

Changes of address: S. H. Hooper, 
107 Federal St., Boston; N.S. Hart, 
38 Binford St., Boston; Dr. F. R. Rix, 
Percy and Elm Sts., Flushing, N. Y.; 
H. I. Smith, 120 Boylston St., Boston; 
W. A. Jeffries, 910 Barristers Hall, 
Pemberton Sq., Boston. — C. R. John- 
son was reélected to the Worcester 
School Board. 
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1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

In May last F. J. Stimson was ap- 
pointed by Governor Crane on a com- 
mittee to consider the corporation laws 
of Massachusetts other than public 
service companies, and report a new 
code covering the subject. His asso- 
ciates on this committee, which was 
created by act of legislatnre, were 
the late ex-Atty.-Gen. H. M. Knowl- 
ton, and ex-Senator C. G. Washburn, 
80, of Worcester. On Jan. 14 the 
committee filed its report with the 
legislature ; it covers some 400 pages 
of text with a new code in 98 sections 
and a full discussion of the theory and 
practice of corporation law and cor- 
poration taxation. A special commit- 
tee was created by the legislature to 
consider this report, as it is a matter 
of great importance, and one which is 
likely to evoke a good deal of differ- 
ence of opinion. Stimson also wrote 
the report for the Industrial Commis- 
sion on the law of trusts, which was 
submitted to Congress in its final 
report, vol. xix, February, 1902. In 
October he received the Democratic 
nomination for Congress for the 12th 
district of Massachusetts, and con- 
tested that district, which is strongly 
Republican, against the Hon. S. L. 
Powers, the present representative, 
and Isaac H. Skinner, the Socialist 
candidate. Stimson was defeated by 
a plurality of 4500 votes, as against a 
plurality received by Mr. Powers two 
years before of 8600. The Socialists 
polled about 2600 votes, nearly ten- 
fold their vote in 1900. In the course 
of the campaign, Stimson was chal- 
lenged by the Socialist Party of Mas- 
sachusetts to meet their leader in joint 
debate. He accepted the challenge, 
and the debate took place against Mr. 
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J. F. Carey on the evening of Feb. 7, 
1903, at Faneuil Hall. Other than the 
report to the Industrial Commission 
above referred to and the Massachu- 
setts corporation law, his publications 
for the past year consist only of a 
work of fiction, “Jethro Bacon,” and 
“The Weaker Sex,” comprising two 
stories, both studies of New England 
character. “Jethro Bacon of Sand- 
wich” appeared in Scribner’s, and 
“The Weaker Sex” in the Allantic 
Monthly. Feb. 10 he began a course 
of lectures at Harvard College on the 
Tendencies of Modern Legislation, 
being three lectures a week for the 
last half year, the first half of the 
same course having been delivered by 
the Hon. C. S. Hamlin, ’83. — E. M. 
Wheelwright has been appointed by 
the trustees of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts to act with R. C. Sturgis, 
’81, in the preparation of a scheme of 
construction of the new museum. — 
Charles John Bell was born at Somer- 
ville, Oct. 2, 1854, his father, Dr. L. 
V. Bell, being the first physician at 
the McLean Insane Asylum. Bell 
prepared for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy ; studied chemistry after 
graduation for five years at Berlin, 
Vienna, and Munich; was a year 
at Johns Hopkins, and professor of 
Chemistry at the Pennsylvania State 
College, 1882-1885; fellow by cour- 
tesy, Johns Hopkins, 1885 ; was pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Medical 
Department of the University of Min- 
nesota for the 12 years preceding his 
death at Somerville, on Jan. 3, 1903, 
while on his wedding journey. — Per- 
cival Lowell is non-resident professor 
of Astronomy at the Mass. Institute 
of Technology. He has recently is- 
sued another volume of reports from 
his Flagstaff, Ariz., Observatory. 
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1877. 
J. F. Tyzer, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Stanley Cunningham is with the 
branch of the Old Colony Trust Co., 
at 52 Temple Pl., Boston.—S. N. 
Cutler is chairman of the Somerville 
School Board.—T. W. Kenefick, of 
Palmer, is judge of the district court 
of eastern Hampden. 


1878. 
J.C. WHITNEY, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Wm. Sullivan was appointed justice 
of the municipal court of Boston, Dec. 
10, 1902, by Gov. Crane, and qualified 
Dec. 17; he was servingas aspecial jus- 
tice when appointed. — There will be a 
celebration of the 25th anniversary on 
Commencement. — A literary journal 
recently printed the following, from 
G. H. Preston, now at Seattle, Wash. : 
“ After two years’ experience in a 
New York law office I took a sea trip 
to Puget Sound by way of the Isthmus, 
and I liked the country, and located 
at Seattle, and practiced law until I 
was swept into Alaska in the rush of 
1897. After spending four years dig- 
ging for gold in the wrong places, I 
came to the conclusion that civiliza- 
tion would taste good, and came back 
to Seattle. I am a bachelor, and live 
at the University Club. Before I went 
to Alaska, I used to write verses, sev- 
eral of which appeared under the sig- 
nature ‘George Hyde.’ More recently 
I have attempted short-story writing.” 
— Henry Wheeler is a manager of the 
Boston Children’s Hospital. 


1879. 
Francis Autmy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
The proposed great gift of ’79 to the 
College is described among University 
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Notes. — D. O. Ives has been made 
general freight agent of the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincey Western lines ; 
this covers four times as much terri- 
tary as his former field, in Missouri. 
—F. J. Swayze is a justice of the 
New Jersey Supreme Court. — Wm. 
Schofield is a justice of the Mass. 
Superior Court. —C. H. Blood was a 
candidate for mayor of Fitchburg. — 
F. H. Temple is a Boston assessor. — 
’79 had an informal reunion and din- 
ner at the University Club, Boston, 
Jan. 23. N.M. Brigham sang several 
songs. 
1880. 
JoHN Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Robert Bacon retired from the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Company on Jan. 1. 
— Prof. A. B. Hart is absent from 
Harvard University, this being his 
sabbatical year. He will spend the 
winter in the South with the view of 
studying present economic and polit- 
ical conditions. He will go to Cali- 
fornia in June, to deliver a course of 
historical lectures at the Summer 
School of the University of California. 


1881. 


Pror. C. R. SANGER, Seg. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

The trustees of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts have appointed R. C. 
Sturgis to prepare plans for a new 
museum building, with E. M. Wheel- 
wright, ’76, as consulting architect. — 
Boies Penrose, Rep., has been reélected 
to the U. S. Senate from Penn. — Dr. 
G. A. Gordon has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence by the Old 
South Church, Boston. — The address 
of W. A. Lamson, National Bank 
Examiner, is 10 Wall St., Room 310, 
New York. — Prof. M. H. Morgan 
lectured before the New York Latin 
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Club in December and the Cleveland 
University Club in January. — A. E. 
Avery is judge of the East Norfolk 
district court at Quincy. — L. M. 
Clark is on the Boston School Board. 
— C. H. W. Foster has bought the old 
cup defender Puritan ; he is a trustee 
of the Mass. General Hospital. — E. 
A. Whitman is vice-president of the 
Appalachian Club. — King Victor 
Emanuel III has created W. R. 
Thayer a Knight of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy, for his historical work, 
‘“‘ The Dawn of Italian Independence.” 
Thayer has been appointed official 
delegate of Harvard University to the 
International Historical Congress at 
Rome in April ; he will also represent 
the American Historical Association 
and the Mass. Historical Society. 


1882. 
H. W. CunninGuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

J. P. Dabney has removed to Seat- 
tle, and F. S. Haupt to Redlands, Cal. 
— Dr. J. W. Perkins has been chosen 
secretary of the newly organized Har- 
vard Club of Kansas City.—F. H. 
Prince is president of the Pére Mar- 
quette R. R. Co. — R. C. Parsons has 
resigned as secretary of the American 
Legation at Rome, and has returned 
to this country to look after his busi- 
ness interests. —H. W. Cunningham 
has been reélected corresponding sec- 
retary, and Albert Matthews a mem- 
ber of the council of the N. E. His- 
toric Genealogical Society.— The Rev. 
D. C. Garrett has just accepted a call 
to the Church of the Redeemer at 
Chestnut Hill. — G. L. Kittredge and 
H. W. Cunningham, as representatives 
of local historical societies, are mem- 
bers of the local executive committee 
of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, which is to meet in Boston next 
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July.— The usual midwinter lunch 
of the Class was held at the Exchange 
Club, Boston, on Feb. 7, nearly 50 
men being present. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The Class lunch at the University 
Club, on Jan. 10, was a great success, 
and the suggestion that such a meet- 
ing be held annually on the second 
Saturday in January met with em- 
phatic approval. 44 men were pre- 
sent, Brackett presiding, and a con- 
siderable sum was subscribed for our 
coming celebration. G. D. Burrage 
announced the program provisionally 
outlined by the committee for the 
June festivities, and J. R. Coolidge 
reported the progress made in the 
matter of our Class Gift to the Uni- 
versity. — A. C. Burrage’s new sea- 
going yacht, the Aztec, was pictured 
and described in full detail in the 
Scientific American for Jan. 22.—R. 
S. Codman was elected a member of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Young Men’s Democratic Club of 
Mass., for the term expiring Dee. 31, 
1905, at the annual meeting. — J. E. 
Davis has resigned the presidency of 
the Mahoning Rubber Co. of Youngs- 
town, O., and has engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton belting, for 
which he is erecting a factory in that 
place. —The Hon. C. S. Hamlin has 
been reélected a vice-president of the 
Young Men’s Democratic Club of 
Mass.; and was elected president of 
the Mass. Reform Club. He was ap- 
pointed by the president of the Na- 
tional Board of Trade as one of the 
Boston delegates to the annual session 
of that body at Washington, D. C., in 
January, a member of the committees 
on Merchant Marine, Interstate Com- 
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merce, and Consular Service; and he 
was appointed by Pres. Roosevelt, on 
Jan. 21, to serve as a member of 
a commission to test and examine the 
weight and fineness of coin reserved 
at the several U. S. mints. — P. M. 
Keating was one of a committee of 
25 delegated by the Democratic Mu- 
nicipal Convention to select candidates 
for the Boston School Committee at 
the December election. — The Hon. 
C. C. Nichols was defeated for the 
nomination to the mayoralty of Ever- 
ett in the Republican caucuses held 
on Nov. 20, receiving 1158 votes to 
the 1318 of the successful candidate. 
— G. J. Porter has associated himself 
as an architect with Stephen Codman, 
’88, at 31 Beacon St., Boston. — Her- 
bert Putnam, in his estimates for the 
appropriations for the Library of Con- 
gress in the fiscal year 1904, has in- 
cluded a proposal for an “ Index to 
Comparative Legislation.” His idea is 
to group together in a monthly bulle- 
tin descriptive statements of the laws 
in process of enactment in all parts 
of the civilized world. This index 
would be more in the nature of a 
digest, not only showing the subject- 
matter of an act, but analyzing it, 
and making clearer the motive of the 
new law by tracing back the whole 
chain of legislation that led to it. It 
would also guide the reader to articles 
in periodicals commenting on, or ex- 
pounding particular legislation, and 
to notable judicial interpretations of 
it. It would require a staff of scien- 
tific experts, with legal training, to 
analyze, digest, compile, and edit; 
translators competent to deal with 
nearly 20 languages; and correspond- 
ents at important legislative centres, 
familiar with constitutional and stat- 
ute law. —R. D. Sears has _ been 
actively interested in the formation 
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of the new Boston Tennis and Rac- 
quet Club, and is a member of the 
building committee in charge of the 
erection of its club-house on Boylston 
St. — Prof. H. L. Smyth has obtained 
three months’ leave of absence, owing 
to overwork, and is traveling abroad 
with his wife. —W. R. Warren has 
changed his business address to 68 
William St., New York city. — R. B. 
Fuller has changed his business ad- 
dress to 157 Federal St., Boston. — 
The Secretary has issued his Fourth 
Report, 1890-1900, a volume of 200 
pages. — The Faculty of the Harvard 
Law School has awarded the Ames 
prize to Prof. J. H. Wigmore, who 
has been for many years a professor 
in the Northwestern University Law 
School, and is now dean of that insti- 
tution. The prize, established in 1898 
by J. W. Mack, / ’87, consists of $400 
and a medal. It is awarded every 
four years for the most meritorious 
law book or legal essay in English 
and published not less than one year 
or more than five years before the 
award. Professor Wigmore is the 
first man to receive the prize. It is 
intended to present the medal at the 
meeting of the Law School Associa- 
tion next June.—W. A. Rublee is 
consul-general at Havana. 


1885. 
H. M. WiuraMs, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston. 
John Wheeler Bemis died of con- 


sumption at Weston, on Nov. 25, 1902, 
after an illness which began before 
the summer of 1900. He was the 
son of Dr. Jonathan W. (H. C. 1830) 
and Lucy Coolidge (Wyeth) Bemis 
and was born in Charlestown, Sept. 21, 
1863. His college preparation was 
made at Kendall’s School, Cambridge, 
where his family had moved. During 
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his college course he roomed first at 


home and later in Holworthy 1. He 
played on the Freshman Football Team 
and Senior year as quarterback of the 
University Eleven in all the games. 
He was also a member of the Shoot- 
ing Club, the Hasty Pudding Club, 
and the Institute of 1770. He studied 
architecture at the Mass. Institute of 
Technology and at the Beaux Arts in 
Paris, and at the opening of the Ar- 
chitectural Department at Harvard 
was one of the assistant instructors. 
He practiced his profession in Boston, 
his most important work being the 
Brimmer Chambers. After his mar- 
riage to Leslie L. Fisher in 1893 he 
made his winter home in Boston with 
a summer place at Temple, N. H., 
until disease compelled him to consult 
his health alone. A widow and two 
children survive him. —G. D. Cush- 
ing was reélected a member of the 
Boston School Committee for three 
years and upon the organization of the 
new Board in January was reélected 
its president.— J. P. Miner is en- 
gaged in business with the Ideal Cash 
Register Co. of Bound Brook, N. J.— 
Prof. J. H. Gardiner is secretary and 
Wm. M. McInnes is treasurer of the 
Harvard Cooperative Society as re- 
organized. — In November last J. J. 
Storrow, as a member of the Boston 
School Committee, made an interest- 
ing address on the use of public school- 
houses as neighborhood rendezvous 
for educational and social purposes 
out of school hours. —F, W. White 
has moved his office to 68 William St., 
New York.— W. F. Bacon is now a 
special justice of the police court of 
Newton. — C. C. Wheelwright and 
others, trustees, have bought the old 
Hancock Tavern in the rear of State 
St., Boston. — Richard Aldrich has 
left the editorial staff of the New 
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York Tribune to succeed W. J. Hen- 
derson as musical critic of the New 
York Times. He has recently trans- 
lated the new book by Frau Lilli 
Lehmann entitled “ How to Sing,” 
just published by the Macmillan Co., 
New York. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York. 

S. F. Jewett has become principal 
of the Mount Ida School for girls at 
Newton. — E. D. Codman is a trustee 
of the Boston City Hospital. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 

On Jan. 1, Lesly A. Johnson be- 
came a member of the firm of Luce 
& Manning, wool commission mer- 
chants, 138 Federal St., Boston. — 
H. W. Keyes is a member of the New 
Hampshire State Senate. — Robert 
Truslow’s address is 27 William St., 
New York. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunp, Sec. 
529 Beacon St., Boston. 

Dr. G. P. Cogswell is medical ex- 
aminer for Cambridge of the New 
England Mutual Life Ins. Co.—E. 
R. Thayer is a member of the Colo- 
nial Society of Mass.— Dr. W. H. 
Furness, 3d, whose “ Head-Hunters 
of Borneo” is reviewed on an earlier 
page, is a member of the American 
Philosophical Society, of the Ameri- 
ean Oriental Society, and of the So- 
ciété de Géographie; and a Fellow of 
the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain. He recently left Sydney for 
the east coast of Borneo, with the 
intention of crossing the island from 
east to west, which has never been 
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done. — Wilfred Bolster is a special 
justice of the Boston municipal court. 
—Capt. J. A. Gallivan has resigned 
from the Mass. militia. —C. F. 
Adams, 2d, is a vice-president of the 
Democratic Club of Mass. 


1889. 
J. H. Ropes, Sec. 
13 Follen St., Cambridge. 

L. H. Alexander has changed his 
address to 713-14 Arcade Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. He was influential 
last year in securing the adoption by 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
of new rules raising the standard for 
admission to the bar of the State, 
and has been active in promoting 
legislation looking to greater uni- 
formity of procedure in divorce cases. 
— James Brown Markoe died in 
Philadelphia, Nov. 29, 1902, in con- 
sequence of injuries received in trying 
to stop the frightened horses of the 
carriage in which he and three friends 
were driving. The attempt, which re- 
sulted in his death, probably saved the 
lives of his companions. He was born 
in Philadelphia, May 12, 1865, was 
prepared for college in Philadelphia 
and Cambridge, and entered as a 
special student with the Class of ’89. 
He continued with the Class for three 
years, and took a prominent part in 
athletic and social life. He played 
on the ’89 Freshman Eleven and on 
the University Football Eleven and 
Cricket Team, and rowed on the ’89 
and University crews. He was a 
member of the A. K.E., Institute of 
1770, Hasty Pudding, Z. ¥., and Por- 
cellian clubs. After leaving college 
he traveled extensively abroad, and on 
his return entered the Philadelphia 
office of Brown Brothers & Co., bank- 
ers, a firm which his grandfather had 
founded, and of which he soon became 
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a member. From 1897 to 1899 he 
lived in New York. He was ex- 


tremely well known both in New 
York and Philadelphia, and greatly 
beloved by the large circle of friends 
whom his genial spirit and upright 
and sincere character had won. —J. 
D. Merrill was a candidate of the 
Cambridge Non-partisan Municipal 
Party for reélection to the Board of 
Aldermen in November, but was de- 
feated.— J. H. Sears is managing 
editor of Harper’s Weekly. — Major T. 
Talbot is chairman of the Republican 
State Committee of Mass. — Dr. R. 
C. Cabot, as lecturer on Philosophy in 
Harvard University, is conducting 
Prof. Royce’s Metaphysical Seminary 
(Philosophy 20c) during the latter’s 
absence for half the current year. — 
Irving Babbitt has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of French at Har- 
vard 
1890. 
J. W. Lunp, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

Dr. P. K. Brown is medical director 
of the Miradero Sanitarium, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. — New addresses: H. 
F Strout, 676 Washington St., Brook- 
line; Dr. E. A. Darling, 138 Brattle 
St., Cambridge.— On Noy. 12, A. H. 
Pingree was installed a pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Nor- 
wood. — Raymond Calkins has re- 
ceived a call to the Belleville Ave. 
Congregational Church, Newark, N. J. 


1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

J. A. Blanchard has moved his law 
office to 39 Court St., Boston. — The 
Rev. A. L. Bumpus has been ap- 
pointed assistant rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Cincinnati; address, 661 
Marshall St. He will have special 
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charge of St. Mark’s Chapel. — W. P. 
Jones has been reélected to the 
Somerville School Committee for two 
years. —John Duff has been returned 
to the Mass. legislature as a repre- 
sentative. — F. W. Coburn is in the 
editorial department of the Publicity 
Bureau, Boston, of which Herbert 
Small is the editorial manager. Co- 
burn is also acting temporarily as 
art critic for the Boston Herald. — L. 
K. Morse is in charge of correspond- 
ence in regard to the contemplated 
memorial to Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer. —G. T. Phelps is the secre- 
tary of the Boston Singing Club; 
address, 16 Linnaean St., Cambridge. 
— G. C. Mead is in the law office of 
James Gay Gordon, 710-718 North 
American Bldg., Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — Dr. A. H. Williams’s 
address is 772 Asylum Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn. — F. P. Sears has moved 
his law offices to the Journal Building, 
262 Washington St., Boston. — Wm. 
M. Randol is with the New York and 
Phila. Coaland Coke Co., New York. — 
By an error, for which the Secretary 
was not responsible, in the last Maga- 
zine the maiden name of the wife of 
the late A. R. Weld was wrongly 
It should have been Adelaide 


given. 
Ladd. Weld left one child. 
1892. 
A. R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover. 


At the meeting of the American 
Historical Association held Dec. 27, 
1902, Prof. Wm. MacDonald of Brown 
University read a paper on “A Neg- 
lected Point of View in American 
Colonial History.” In addition to his 
usual college duties, Prof. MacDonald 
also during January and February 
gave a course of six lectures at the 
State Normal School, Lowell. — Ju- 
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lian Codman is a member of the firm 
of Warren, Perry & Codman, attor- 
neys and counselors at law, the Jour- 
nal Building, 262 Washington St., 
Boston. — Dr. H. F. Willard, who is 
vice-president of the Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, is to be addressed at 
Hohenstaufen-Strasse 23, Berlin, Ger- 
many. In the course of the present 
winter he is giving a series of lectures 
on painting and sculpture in the mu- 
seums of Berlin.— The Boston Asso- 
ciation of Harvard ’92 held a regular 
meeting and dinner Nov. 29. — At the 
annual banquet of the Boston Twen- 
tieth Century Aldermanic Association, 
R. A. Jordan was elected president 
for 1903. — A. H. Lockett, formerly 
of the firm of De Coppet & Lockett, 
was admitted to the firm of Pomroy 
Bros., 39 Broad St., New York, on 
Dec. 1, 1902. 


1893. 
S. F. BATCHELDER, Sec. 
721 Tremont Building, Boston. 


The committee in charge of the 
decennial consists of C. R. Nutter, C. 
H. Fiske, Jr., J. H. Parker, J. D. 
Upton, and R. G. Dodge, of Boston, 
Dexter Blagden, of New York, F. H. 
Gade, of Chicago, and A. J. Dibblee, 
of San Francisco. All suggestions for 
the celebration will be welcome, and 
should be sent to C. R. Nutter, 50 
Beacon St., Boston, or made to local 
members. — F. G. Benedict is spe- 
cializing on the work with the respira- 
tion calorimeter at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. —F. §. Blake has withdrawn 
from the firm of Blake Brothers & 
Co., Boston. — S. Chew is an attorney 
at 812 Arcade Bldg., Philadelphia. — 
L. A. Coerne has returned from Ber- 
lin, where his grand opera, Zenobia, 
has been accepted for performance. — 
The address of W. N. Cottrell, at- 
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torney, is the Home Insurance Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. —C. K. Cummings, 
architect, has removed to new offices 
at 45 Kilby St., Boston. — S. E. Far- 
well has removed to Chicago, with 
Bond & Goodwin, bankers, at 226 La- 
Salle St. — E. H. Frantz is an attor- 
ney at law at 39 North Duke St. 
Lancaster, Pa, — A. J. Freiberg is a 
member of the firm of Cabell & Frei- 
berg, attorneys, in the Union Trust 
Bldg., Cincinnati, O. — W. H. Furber 
is a member of the firm of Furber, 
Stockford & Co., wholesale lumber 
merchants, at 11 Doane St., Boston. 
—L. Hand is with Bonney & Jones, 
attorneys, at 49 Wall St., New York. 
—J.H. Hickey is a member of the 
new firm of Morse, Hickey & Kenny, 
attorneys, at 28 State St., Boston. — 
P. B. Howard, architect, has removed 
his office to 45 Kilby St., Boston; his 
specialty is form building and engi- 
neering. —G. G. McCurdy has been 
appointed curator of the anthropologi- 
cal collection in the Peabody Museum 
of Yale University.— L. Mullgardt, 
architect, of St. Louis, has gone to 
England to design and oversee the 
interior decorations for the new Mid- 
land Hotel at Manchester, Eng. — C. 
H. Pierce, heretofore reported “lost,” 
is connected with the New York Her- 
ald. — G. B. Pierce has been elected 
president of the Republican City Com- 
mittee of Boston.— H. B. Spaulding’s 
address is Amherst. — L. A. B. Street 
writes from 120 Calle Alix, Manila, P. 
I.: “Just as I was preparing to take 
my examination for a commission last 
June, I was offered an appointment 
on the Board of Health for Manila, 
and consequently took the civil service 
examination instead. I am rather 
glad of the change.” — G. P. Winship 
has been elected secretary of the Uni- 
versity Club, Providence, R. I. 
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1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
104 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

Dr. Roger Trowbridge Atkinson, 
Lieut. U. S. N., died in the U. S. 
Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, Va., on 
Nov. 10,1902. He was born in Read- 
ing, Nov. 24, 1872. At the age of 13 
he entered the Boston Latin School, 
and later graduated from the Berke- 
ley School. He received the degree 
of A. B. with distinction in 1894, and 
took the degree of M. D. with honor 
in 1898. He was at once appointed 
to an instructorship in Pathology at 
the Boston City Hospital, and after a 
few months he was made assistant in- 
structor in Histology at the Medical 
School, and subsequently instructor in 
Embryology. He served later as con- 
structor surgeon in the government 
service in the Philippines, and upon his 
return to this country was reappointed 
in the Medical School. In June, 1901, 
he was made assistant surgeon at the 
U.S. Naval Hospital in Washington, 
and in November of the same year, 
he was promoted to surgeon on the 
Prairie, the office which he held at the 
time of his death. Atkinson’s library, 
containing, besides medical and scien- 
tific treatises, numerous works on 
modern literature, has been presented 
by his parents to the Library of Har- 
vard College.— Edward Augustus 
Perkins died at Dorchester, March 
20, 1902, of typhoid fever. Since 
leaving college he had practiced law 
in Boston. He was a member of the 
Sons of the American Revolution.— In 
an editorial in its issue of Dec. 5, 1902, 
the Boston Herald spoke highly of the 
record of G. H. Tinkham in the Bos- 
ton Board of Aldermen.— D. A. Ellis 
has been elected to the Boston School 
Board: he was the nominee of four 
parties. — J. Clement has been since 
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Sept., ’98, in the office of the superin- 
tendent of transportation, Boston Ele- 
vated Ry. Co.; in 1897 he was on the 
editorial staff of Warner’s “ Library 
of the World’s Best Literature,” con- 
tributing numerous articles to the 
biographical dictionary (vol. 29) in 
this collection. In 1898 he was on the 
editorial staff of the “ International 
Library of Famous Literature,” edited 
by N. H. Dole. His address is 7 Ir- 
vington St., Boston. — 8. Battelle is a 
member of the firm of Hartzhorne, 
Bogert & Battelle, brokers 25 Broad 
St., New York. — Dr. M. Ostheimer 
is physician to the Austro-Hungarian 
Consulate, Philadelphia, and assistant 
to Dr. J. P. C. Griffith, professor of 
Children’s Diseases at the University 
of Penn.—M. S. Wheeler’s address 
after April 14 will be 623 Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. — Changes of ad- 
dress: H. C. Quinby, 74 Broadway, 
New York; Dr. W. S. Wadsworth, 
The Covington, 37th, above Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
16 Congress St., Boston. 


R. W. Emmons, 24, retired, Jan. 1, 
1903, from the firm of E. Rollins 
Morse & Bro., Boston. — Edward 
Everett, who was a member of the 
Class the Freshman year, died in 
December, 1900, at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. — D. G. Mason is instructor in 
Music at Princeton ; he is also editing 
Masters in Music, a monthly maga- 
zine. — The address of C. W. Mills is 
Marlboro St., Belmont. — Oscar Quick 
is an examiner at the Patent Office, 
Washington, D. C.; address, 1640 G 
St., N. W.—D. P. Rhodes returned 
to Boston in January, after several 
years’ absence in Europe ; address, 
216 Chestnut Hill Ave., Brookline. 
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1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 


W. E. Putnam, Jr., and A. H. Cox 
announce that they have formed a co- 
partnership for the general practice 
of architecture ; offices at 6 Hancock 
Ave., Boston. — H. L. Brown has taken 
a six year lease of the Hotel Victoria, 
corner of Dartmouth and Newbury 
Sts., Boston, and will manage the 
house himself. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

R. E. Olds is practicing law with 
Davis, Kellogg & Severance, in St. 
Paul, Minn. —R. B. Sprague has 
formed a law partnership with H. R. 
Morse, with offices at 53 State St., 
Boston. — R. B. Cutting’s business 
address is 32 Nassau St., New York. 
—Edmund Stevens is an orange 
planter at Vega Alta, P. R.—S. D. 
Demmon is practicing law with office 
at Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — 
E. E. McCarthy is a mining engineer 
at San Francisco, Cal.—H. A. Va- 
landingham is instructor at the 
Thacher School, Ventura County, Cal. 
—C. A. McGrew has resigned his 
position at the University of California 
to return to the staff of the New York 
Sun ; he reports that the Class Baby 
is in excellent health. —J. P. Welsh’s 
address is 1 E. 51st St., New York. — 
R. Whoriskey has been appointed 
professor of Modern Languages at the 
New Hampshire College of Agricul- 
ture and the Mechanic Arts. — W. G. 
G. Cole is first reader of the Christian 
Science Church of Cambridge. —S. S. 
Montague is acting as a general con- 
tractor ; address, Box 94, Colfax, Cal. 
— Evan Hollister has resigned from 
the American Radiator Co., to resume 
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the practice of the law at 65 Erie 
County Savings Bank Bldg., Buffalo, 
N. Y. ; he is now engaged upon some 
law work for the Erie R. R. Co. 
— The final plans for the second 
triennial celebration are yet to be 
evolved. The general scheme will be 
similar to that adopted last year by the 
Class of 96, which codperated with the 
Class of 99. Three days will be de- 
voted to the good work as follows: 
Monday, June 22. An assembly room 
will be secured at some Boston hotel. 
In the evening the annual “ Pop Con- 
cert” Tuesday, June 23. Either a 
day in the country or a trip to 
Misery Island. Wednesday, June 24, 
Commencement Day in Cambridge ; 
triennial dinner in evening. This is 
subject to change, and suggestions will 
be welcomed. 


1898. 
BartTLett H. Hayes, Sec. 
Dedham. 

C. H. Williams announces that he 
has opened an office for the general 
practice of law at 706 Calhoun St., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. — E. S. Malone has 
resigned from the municipal govern- 
ment of the city of New York. Dur- 
ing the past two years he was secretary 
to the Queens Borough branch of the 
Department of Education and was 
later in charge of the office of the City 
Superintendent of Schools for the en- 
forcement of the Compulsory Educa- 
tion Law. He is now practicing law 
at 50 Pine St., New York.—F. H. 
Thompson, Jr., has been practicing 
medicine since Aug. 1, 1902, at 150 
Prichard St., Fitehburg. — The J. H. 
Denison reported in the last number 
of the Magazine as a candidate for 
Congress from Massachusetts is not 
a member of 98. Through editorial 
oversight he was mistaken for J. A. 
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Denison. The latter is practicing law 
in Springfield and writes, “I’m not a 
Democrat and I never ran for Con- 
gress, nor would I from that district.” 
—F. Jordan has left the cotton firm 
of McFadden Bros. and has accepted 
a position in the bond department of 
the Philadelphia office of Dewing, 
Ruggles & Mills, 123 So. 4th St. — 
J. R. Procter has been promoted to 
the rank of Captain of Artillery, U. 
S. A. During December, January, 
and February he was on duty at the 
White House, Washington, but is back 
now with his company at Fort Banks, 
Winthrop. — R. S. Dunn recently gave 
an address on Alaska before the Gala- 
had Club of Boston. —H. R. Morse 
has formed a partnership for the gen- 
eral practice of law with R. B. 
Sprague, ’97, under the firm name 
of Sprague & Morse, Room 728 Ex- 
change Bldg., Boston.— H. R. By- 
grave has removed his law office from 
60 State St. to Room 531, 53 State 
St.—E. L. Millard has been made a 
partner of the law firm of Millard, 
Abbey & Millard, 100 Washington 
St., Chicago. — P. A. Hutchinson, who 
received his degree of A. B. last June 
as of the Class of 1898, is an assistant 
in Philosophy at Harvard.—L. E. 
Bristol is practicing law in Columbia, 
Mo. — O. S. Tonks has been appointed 
assistant curator of the Department of 
Classical Art in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. —R. P. Utter has left 
Allyn & Bacon, publishers, and is an 
assistant in English at Harvard. — C. 
N. Greenough is at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School studying for a Ph. D. in 
English. — W. B. Lloyd is living at 
2001 Michigan Ave., Chicago.— R. S. 
Dunn has left the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, of New York.—G. H. Scull was 
sent to Newfoundland by the Boston 
Herald to write up the fisheries of that 
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country. His articles appeared in the 
Sunday editions of the Herald in De- 
cember and parts of them have been 
reprinted in a congressional pamphlet 
issued by the adherents of the Hay- 
Bond treaty. — A ’98 dinner was held 
in New York on Jan. 17. 


1899. 
ARTHUR ADAMS, Sec. 
Adams Trust Co., Boston. 

A. E. Newhall is with Johnson, 
Clapp & Underwood, lawyers, 50 
State St., Boston. —J. B. Studley is 
with Brandeis, Dunbar & Nutter, law- 
yers, 220 Devonshire St., Boston. — 
S. R. Maxwell is in the steel rail busi- 
ness with C. F. Johnson ; address, 401 
Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.— W. 
H. Conroy is with United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Baltimore, 
Md. —C. H. L. Johnston is teaching 
at St. Mark’s School, Southboro. — E. 
A. Boardman “wishes to announce 
that he has opened an office at 20 
Central St., Boston, for the purpose of 
carrying on the business of naval 
architecture, yacht and ship broker- 
age.” —R. P. Bellows and F. L. W. 
Richardson are studying at the Mass. 
Institute of Technology, Boston. — T. 
S. Watson has formed a partnership 
with F. C. Rivinius, which has suc- 
ceeded to the insurance business of his 
father under the firm name of Watson 
& Rivinius, 95 Milk St., Boston. — 
Cameron Blaikie is with Cornelius P. 
Rosemon, banker, at 33 Wall St., New 
York. — J. D. Dole is the treasurer 
and general manager of the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co., Honolulu, H. I.— 
Walworth Pierce is with his father, 
W. L. Pierce, in the S. S. Pierce Co., 
Boston. — D. H. Farr has opened an 
antique store in Philadelphia. — W. 
H. Spencer is attending the Law 
School of the Univ. of Penn. — W. P. 
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Burden has returned from a trip to 
Paris. —H. D. H. Williams is in the 
wholesale tea business with his father, 
R. B. Williams, who constitutes the 
firm of Williams & Hall, 30 Broad St., 
Boston. — John Edward Devlin, Jr., 
died in New York city on Dec. 16, 
1902. He was the only son of John 
Edward and Mary Eliza (Davis) 
Devlin, and was born July 24, 1876, at 
Wilton, N. H., which he always re- 
garded as his home, although only his 
summers were spent there. During 
his early childhood his family resided 
in New York, but when he was ten 
years old they settled in Boston. For 
two years he went to the Prince School 
(public) and then entered the youngest 
class of Hopkinson’s School, where he 
prepared for college. He entered 
Harvard at the age of 19. He was 
extremely fond of all outdoor pursuits, 
but was not an athlete nor did he in 
any way take a prominent part in the 
college life. He cared a great deal 
for music and played the piano ex- 
tremely well. He was a member of 
the Institute of 1770. Although the 
refinement of his taste led him to seek 
quality rather than quantity of friend- 
ship, the charm of his nature and the 
warmth of his sympathy endeared him 
to many. On leaving college he was 
with the Old Colony Trust Co., Bos- 
ton, for some time, leaving it to enter 
the employ of Dominick & Dominick, 
bankers, in New York. At the time 
of his death he was in the Hong Kong 
Banking Co., in New York. He died 
of typhoid fever after a short illness. 
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1900. 
EL1oT SPALDING, Sec. 
66 Lincoln St., Boston. 
The Committee have not yet ar- 
ranged all their plans for the first 
triennial of the Class. Their idea is 
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to have headquarters at some hotel for 
Monday, June 22, the Class to attend 
in a body Graduates’ Night at the 
“Pops.” Tuesday will be spent either 
in an excursion to some country place 
or at Misery Island. Wednesday, 
Commencement Day, the Class will 
meet in Cambridge, and the dinner will 
be held that night in Boston. Notices 
will be sent out before long, and it will 
help the Committee to arrange the de- 
tails if every one will pay prompt at- 
tention to their requests. — C. Brooks 
Hersey is teaching Physics in the 
Masten Park High School, Buffalo, 
N. Y.— G. H. Wilder is in charge of 
the bond department of Baring, Ma- 
goun & Co., New York. — Paul Black- 
welder is principal of the Laclede 
School, St. Louis, Mo. — A. M. Rock is 
field assistant on the U. S. Geological 
Survey in Bisbee, Ariz.— H. S. Gale 
is in Washington, D. C., with the U.S. 
Geological Survey ; address, 16th & V 
Sts., N. W.— O. Howes, Jr., is in the 
bond and investment business, at 110 
State St., Boston. — Conrad Hobbs has 
become a partner in the firm of Hobbs, 
Taft & Co., wool merchants, Boston. 
— Donald Scott is with the publishing 
firm of Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. — Chas. H. Morrill is a partner 
in the insurance firm of W. H. Mark- 
ham & Co., St. Louis. — C. V. Whit- 
beck is editor and main owner of the 
Hackensack, N. Y., Evening Record, 
and two associated weeklies. — T. M. 
Shaw has returned to Paris to com- 
plete his course in architecture at the 
Beaux Arts. —J. E. Lodge is secre- 
tary of the Egypt Exploration Fund.— 
C. M. Brown is manager of the New 
England branch of Bowers Rubber Co., 
with an office at 242 Purchase St. 
—Graham Smith is real estate ed- 
itor of the NV. Y. Evening Sun.—W. P. 
Eaton is assistant dramatic editor of 
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the N. Y. Sun. — Harold Fitz Gerald 
has charge of the New York office of 
W. O. Gay & Co. —C.H. Hatch is in 
the real estate business in New York, 
with The Douglass Robinson, Chas. S. 
Brown & Co. — S. B. Cox is assistant 
secretary of the Lackawanna Steel 
Co. ; office, 100 Broadway, New York. 
—On Dec. 1 Ayres Boal formed a 
partnership under the name of Boal, 
Huston & Co., real estate brokers, 97 
Clark St., Chicago. — R. S. Holland 
has been elected vice-president of the 
third year class at the Law School of 
the University of Penn. —J. W. Mc- 
Queen is in the third year at the Har- 
vard Law School. — Chas. Harding is 
with Harding-Whitman Co., Boston. 
— Nicholas Biddle is with the Astor 
Estate, New York. —F. F. Burr has 
entered the Graduate School to study 
Natural Sciences. —S. P. Beebe is 
studying Physiological Chemistry in 
the Yale Graduate School, where he 
took the degree of Master of Science 
last June. 


1901. 
H. B. Ciark, Sec. 
249 W. Sith St., New York, N. Y. 

R. C. Barnes, 116 Washington Ave., 
Albany, is with the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. —C. C. 
Batchelor is assistant in English at 
the Mass. Institute of Technology. — 
A. F. Bailey, Jr., is in charge of the 
office of Grandin Brothers, bankers, 
Halstad, Minn. —H. F. Beal is first 
assistant in the office of the city en- 
gineer of Waltham. —G. R. Bedinger 
is teaching in the Keiogijiku Univer- 
sity, Tokio, Japan. — Gibson Bell has 
been teaching at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., for two years. He 
intends to enter the Episcopal minis- 
try. — Meyer Bloomfield is director 
of the Civic Service House, Salem St., 
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Boston. — R. Boardman is in the real 
estate and mortgage business, 56 Ames 
Building, Boston. — Bruce Borland is 
a civil engineer with the Chicago 
and Northwestern Ry.; address, 511 
The Rookery, Chicago, Ill. — W. H. 
Bowers is teaching in the Mackenzie 
School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.—J. F. 
Briggs is bookkeeper with T. M. 
Hart & Co., ship-chandlers and sail- 
makers, New Bedford.— M. E. T. 
Brown, 121 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., is with the Pan-American Mo- 
tor Co., manufacturers of automobiles. 
— B. M. Brownell is in the office of 
the Hotel Somerset, Boston. — F. T. 
Bullard is in the green coffee business, 
11 India St., Boston. — T. E. Burke 
is with the law firm of Garland & 
Burke, Pemberton Building, Boston. 
—H. P. Williams, whose name ap- 
peared in the class news of our Class 
in the last issue of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, belongs to the Class of 1902. 
—G. C. Clark, Jr., 7 W. 37th St, 
New York, is engaged in banking. — 
Israel Cohn is in the Medical School 
of the University of Buffalo, N. Y. — 
J. G. Cole is in the advertising busi- 
ness with H. E. Lesan Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., and Toledo, Ohio. — J. 
W. Coolidge is in the calculating de- 
partment of the American Locomotive 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y.— Stanley 
Cunningham, Jr., is with the Fore 
River Ship and Engine Co., Quincy. 
— David Daly is with Stone & Web- 
ster, electrical contractors, Boston. 
—R. W. Dibble is a clerk with Lee, 
Higginson & Co., Boston. — F. R. Du- 
Bois is a fire insurance broker in New 
York; address, 47 William St. — R. 
S. Hardy is with the Manhattan Rub- 
ber Co., 18 Vesey St., New York. 
—P. B. Haviland is in the china 
business with Haviland & Co., 45 
Barclay St.. New York. —T. O’Don- 
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nell Hillen is studying in the School 
of Diplomacy, Columbian University, 
Washington, D.C. — R. H. Howe, Jr., 
is teaching in the Middlesex School, 
Concord. — H. S. V. Jones is associate 
professor of English at the University 
of Missouri. —S. M. Klein is a civil 
engineer with the N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R. R.; address, North Attleboro. — 
G. S. Morse is with Carter, Rice & Co., 
paper, Boston. — Huntington Norton 
is with the N. Y. Security and Trust 
Co., 46 Wall St., New York. —N. H. 
Pride is teaching at St. Mark’s School, 
Southboro. —G. T. Putnam is with 
R. L. Day & Co., bankers and brok- 
ers, Boston. — W. T. Reid, Jr., has 
returned from abroad; he will be 
assistant headmaster of the Belmont 
(Cal.) School, of which his father is 
headmaster. —C. M. Rotch is with 
the Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. — 
E. J. Samson is with Stanwood & Co., 
bankers, Boston. — R. W. Sayles will 
enter the cotton cloth industry. 


1902. 
BARRETT WENDELL, JR., Sec. 
36 Hampden Hall, Cambridge. 

H. M. Ayres is making a tour of 
the world, and expects to return to 
America in August, 1903. — Alfred 
T. Baker is learning the wool business 
with Geo. F. Willett & Co., Boston. — 
Guy Bancroft is with Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., Boston. — Crawford 
Blagden is studying medicine in New 
York.— P. W. Blake is with the 
Speed Controller Co. of Boston. — 
Archibald Blanchard is with Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., bankers, Boston. — 
W. M. Boothby is a student in the 
Boston University Medical School, 
where his father is a professor. — 
Harold Burnet is with the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York.—H. W. 
Bynner is in the editorial department 
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of the S. S. McClure Publishing Co. 
— J. Carstairs is engaged in banking 
business in Philadelphia, Pa. — L. C. 
Clark, Jr., is with Clark, Dodge & 
Co., bankers, New York city. — F. P. 
Coffin is studying electrical engineer- 
ing in the Lawrence Scientific School. 
—C. M. Connell is special agent for 
the Chicago Telephone Co., Chicago. 
—W. Cook is in the Columbia Law 
School. — T. G. Darling is studying 
at the Mass. Institute of Technology. 
—J.G. Derby is with the Maine Cen- 
tral R. R.—C. C. Eaton is in the 
hemp business on the island of Samar, 
Pp. I.—W. M. Eby is manager of 
the Southern Mass. Telephone Co. at 
Plymouth. — F. I. Emery is with the 
Universal Winding Co., Providence, 
R. I.—G. P. Ferrell is a reporter 
on the Boston Herald; he is married 
and has twin boys. — A. H. Fox, who 
is in the Lawrence Scientific School, 
expects next year to enter the Har- 
vard Law School. — L. P. Frothingham 
expects to return this spring from 
Europe, where he has been since last 
summer.—H. M. Gittings, “ Ash- 
burton,” Baltimore, Md., is in the 
civil engineering department of the 
W. M. R. R. — R. W. Goelet is study- 
ing law at the Columbia Law School. 
— R. H. Hall is studying at the Mass. 
Institute of Technology. — P. S. Har- 
vey is secretary of the Acme Gas Co. 
of Chicago. — Mark Hopkins is cattle 
ranching at Seymour, Baylor County, 
Tex. — F. C. Hoyt has been in Europe 
since July last and will not return to 
America till June. — W. D. Jamieson 
is with the Rice-Milling Creole Cereal 
Co., Chicago, Ill.—L. A. Janney is 
studying law at Columbian University, 
Washington, D. C.—F. L. Jones is 
employed in the sales department of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., at South 
Bethlehem, Pa. — J. P. Jones is pri- 
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vate secretary to Representative S. L. 
Powers, and reporter for the Wash- 
ington Post. — R. H. Keller is in the 
general construction department of 
the New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co.—F. A. Lackner is with 
Mason, Lewis & Co., bankers and 
bond dealers, Chicago, Ill. — Richard 
Lawrence is with the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston. — H. W. Locke is 
with Stone & Webster, electrical con- 
tractors, Boston. — L. B. MecCornick 
is a banker in Salt Lake City. — 
Samuel Margolies is at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, 
New York city.—R. B. Noyes isa 
sugar planter in San Juan, P. R., care 
of De Ford & Co.—R. B. Ogilby is 
teaching at the Groton School, Groton. 
— T. P. Peckham is with the Savage 
Arms Co., Utica, N. Y.—I. La V. 
Powers is with the Silver Spring 
Bleaching and Dyeing Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. —J. H. Shirk is banking 
in Peru, Ind. — C. R. Stevenson is in 
the metallurgical department of the 
Homestead Steel Works, Carnegie 
Steel Co.— P. W. Thomson is with 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston. — 
A. Wall is in the First Nat. Bank of 
Milwaukee, Wis. — Bradlee Williams 
is a reporter on the Cape Ann News, 
Gloucester. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Judge George Gray, L. S., 62, is 
chairman of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission. 

Gen. Leonard Wood, m ’84, has 
been ordered to active duty in the 
Philippines, where he will command 
the Mindanao district. 

F. H. Chamberlain, / 86, has been 
reappointed assistant register of the 
Worcester County Probate Court for 
three years. 
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The following inscription has been 
placed above the grave of the late 
editor of the New York Evening Post, 
at Hazelbeach, England: “ Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin, Publicist, Econo- 
mist, Moralist; born at Moyne, Wick- 
low, 1831; died at Greenway, Devon, 
1902. For forty years a citizen of the 
United States. Gifted with a pene- 
trating intellect and singular powers 
of expression; constant in friendship; 
tireless in energy; dauntless in cour- 
age; a steadfast champion of good 
causes and high ideals, he became an 
inspiring influence and bore a fore- 
most part in all efforts to make gov- 
ernment just, pure, and efficient, and 
wrought unceasingly to strengthen the 
ties between the nation whence he 
sprang and that to which his services 
were given through a long and labori- 
ous life. Sapere aude.” He received 
an honorary A. M. degree from Har- 
vard in 1871. 

H. C. King, A. M., ’83, is president 
of Oberlin College. 

Dr. F. X. Crawford, m ’98, is assist- 
ant at the out-patient department of 
the Carney Hospital, Boston. 

J.M. Swift, L. S., 95, of Fall River, 
is district attorney for the southern 
district of Massachusetts. 

J. W. Mack, / ’87, is a civil service 
commissioner at Chicago; he is a 
lecturer on Law in the University of 
Chicago Law School. 

Dr. Roswell Wetherbee, m ’82, is a 
member of the Cambridge Board of 
Health. 

Dr. Henry Perkins Shattuck, m ’66, 
died in Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1902, 
aged 58. During the war he served 
as acting assistant surgeon, Dec., 1864, 
to May, 1865. In 1873-4, he was a 
member of the Mass. House. 

H. P. Frank, / ’98, is giving a law 
course at the Boston Y. M. C. Union. 
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F. H. Tarr, 1 ’96, was candidate 
from Rockport to the Mass. legisla- 
ture. 

H. B. Ward, p ’92, is the new dean 
of the University of Nebraska Medical 
College. 

Dr. Edward Knobel, v ’95, of Ded- 
ham, was the first to diagnose the 
foot-and-mouth disease which has been 
epidemic in New England this winter. 

Col. Frank Gardner Noyes, I 756, 
one of the best known Grand Army 
men in New Hampshire, died at his 
home in Nashua, Dec. 1, 1902, from 
the effects of a fall. He was born at 
Nashua, July 6, 1833; fitted for Har- 
vard at Phillips Andover Academy; 
was graduated at Union College, 1853, 
and at the Harvard Law School in 
1856. He read law in the office of 
Rufus Choate and Sidney Bartlett. 
He settled in Clinton, Ia., and in 1861 
he offered his service to Gov. Kirk- 
wood of Iowa ; saw service in the South 
and Southwest, being at Shiloh and 
Vicksburg, and later at Mobile Bay 
and Galveston. He was chief com- 
missary of the 13th Army Corps, with 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. In March, 
1867, Col. Noyes was appointed con- 
sul at Panama, but later returned to 
Iowa and engaged in manufacturing. 
In 1879 he returned to Nashua, and 
since that time had given his ex- 
clusive attention to the care of his 
large real estate interests. He was 
appointed department commander of 
the G. A. R. of New Hampshire in 
1893, and also served on the staffs of 
Gen. Alger and Gen. Veazey, com- 
manders-in-chief of the national body. 
He was a Loyal Legion companion of 
New York Commandery for nearly 
forty years and a Mason of high de- 
gree. He married, Nov. 20, 1856, 
Hannah E. Richardson, of Lowell; 
three daughters survive. 
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J.J. Higgins, / 90, was the Repub- 
lican candidate for alderman from 
Ward 5, Somerville; and Dr. C. F. 
Maguire, Dem., was candidate for the 
school board. 

E. O. Wolcott, / 75, failed to be re- 
elected to the U. S. Senate from Colo- 
rado. 

M. P. Knowlton, A ’00, of Spring- 
field, is chief justice of the Mass. 
Supreme Court. He is the first Yale 
graduate to hold this office. Harvard 
has had 10 chief justices. 

W. H. Lewis, / ’95, has been ap- 
pointed by Pres. Roosevelt assistant 
U. S. district attorney for Boston. 

Dr. J. C. Gallison, m ’95, is studying 
at the Eye and Ear Hospital, Boston; 
he is also practicing at Franklin. 

C. F. A. Smith, / ’93, is a ballot law 
commissioner, Boston. 

Dr. John Francis Couch, m ’72, died 
at Somerville, Jan. 4, 1903. He was 
born at St. John’s, N. F., Sept. 4, 1846; 
came early to Boston, and attended 
the old Boylston School ; worked in an 
apothecary’s store, and went to the 
Harvard Medical School, from which 
he graduated in 1872. For a while 
he was ship’s doctor; then he took a 
graduate course at Dublin,and on his 
return settled at Somerville. He was 
City Physician 1879-82; a member of 
the Somerville Board of Health; trustee 
of the Somerville Hospital; a member 
of the Mass. Medical Society; a former 
president of the Somerville Medical 
Society; a member of Mt. Benedict 
council, K. of C.; St. Joseph’s Tem- 
perance Society, division 17, A. O. H.; 
Boston Charitable Irish Society, and 
the Boston Federation of Catholic 
Societies. He was treasurer of the 


Somerville Democratic City Commit- 
tee of 1902. 

J.J. Scott, L. S., 90, is a member of 
the Cambridge Board of Health. 


Non-Academic. 
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Samuel Estey Baldwin, / ’50, died at 
his home at Depere, Wis., on Jan. 2. 
He had been a resident of Depere for 
over half a century, going there in 
1851 from Worcester, Mass., where he 
was born. He was graduated A. B. at 
Yale in 1848, and at the Harvard Law 
School. Together with another lawyer 
named Shreve he established Depere’s 
first newspaper, the Depere Advertiser. 
He filled various positions of trust, 
having been a member of the school 
board, justice of the peace, and mem- 
ber of the county board. In 1865-6 
he held the position of North-Western 
station agent there. 

Dr. Nathaniel Downes, m 46, died 
at Boston, Jan. 3, 1903; he was born 
at Charlestown, Nov. 9,1818. He was 
well known as a practitioner a genera- 
tion ago. 

F. R. Gale, Div. Sch., ’99, was in- 
stalled pastor of the Unitarian Church 
at Berlin on Jan. 21. 

Dr. T. M. Gallagher, m ’98, was an 
Independent Republican candidate for 
alderman at Newton. 

Dr. M. A. Walker, m ’91, is coroner 
of Beaverhead County, Mont. 

Dr. Joseph Augustus Bubier, m ’65, 
died at his home in Brookline, Nov. 24, 
1902. His father, Capt. John Bubier, 
was a native of Marblehead. In 1839, 
while his father was in command of the 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Joseph A. 
Bubier was born. His early education 
was received in the local public schools. 
He fitted for a college course, but en- 
tered the Harvard Medical School. 
When hardly out of his teens the call 
came for volunteers. Mr. Bubier en- 
listed in the navy as asurgeon, serving 
throughout the war. After the war he 
began practice in Detroit. He lived 
in Winchester for years and moved to 
Bookline in 1895. He leaves a widow 
and two sons. 
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At the annual convention of the 
League of American Municipalities, 
Mayor W. B. Doyle, 1 ’95, of Akron, 
O., spoke on “ The Municipal Situa- 
tion in Ohio.” 

Judge Alexander Martin, 1 ’58, 
dean of the law department of the 
Missouri University, died at Columbia, 
Mo., Dec. 15,1902. He was born near 
Kingston, Ont., Dec. 31, 1833; gradu- 
ated A. B. at the University of Michi- 
gan in 1855, and at the Harvard Law 
School in 1858. The University of 
Missouri made him an LL. D. in 1890. 
He had a wide reputation as an au- 
thority on law, having written many 
law books. 

Dr. G. A. Leland, m ’78, of Boston, 
is a vice-president of the American 
Laryngological Association. 

Dr. E. G. Brackett, m ’86, is trea- 
surer of the American Orthopedic As- 
sociation; address, 166 Newbury St., 
Boston. 

Dr. E. W. Dwight, m ’91, has re- 
signed from the Boston City Hospital. 

Dr. W. H. Sayward, Jr., m ’99, has 
an office at 746 Dudley St., Boston. 

Dr. Henry Joseph Cushing, m 68, 
died at Merrimac, Nov. 18,1902. He 
was born at Bloomfield, Me. (now 
Skowhegan), Feb. 19, 1837, the son of 
Joseph and Susan (Weston) Cushing. 
In 1859 he entered Waterville College, 
but on the breaking out of the civil 
war he enlisted in the 21st Maine 
Vols. and served with honor. Then 
he returned to Waterville, and took 
his A. B. in 1864. After graduating 
at the Harvard Medical School he 
settled at Merrimac, where he prac- 
ticed till his death. He was a Mason, 
an Odd Fellow, and member of the 
Mass. Medical Society, and had served 
six years on the School Committee. 
He married at Auburn, Me., Feb. 2, 
1869, Nellie D. Hutchinson. 
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George Doane Rand, L. S. S., ’64, a 
lawyer, died at Portland, Me., Jan. 19, 
1903, at the age of 59. He was born 
there, Dec. 18, 1843. He was a mem- 
ber of the Maine Historical Society, 
the Portland Yacht Club, and the 
Maine Genealogical Society. 

Dr. F. W. Borden, m 68, Canadian 
Minister of Militia, has been knighted 
by King Edward VII. 

Dr. D. P. Allen, m ’80, of Cleve- 
land, O., is secretary of the American 
Surgical Association. 

Prof. Andrew Sledd, p ’96, has re- 
signed his professorship at Randolph 
Macon College, Georgia, on account of 
an article on the negro question contrib- 
uted by him to the Atlantic Monthly. 

William Few Chrystie, L. S., 743, 
died Dec. 3, 1902, at Hastings on the 
Hudson, N. Y., aged 80. He was an 
alumnus of Columbia; he never prac- 
ticed law. 

Dr. G. T. Swarts, m ’79, is secretary 
of the Rhode Island State Board of 
Health. 

Dr. W. F. Gleason, m ’86, is presi- 
dent of the Providence, R. I., School 
Board. 

Dr. J. H. Davenport, m ’87, is pre- 
sident of the Rhode Island Hospital 
Club. 

P. F. Reiff, Gr. Sch., ’99, is instruc- 
tor in German at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Prof. Henry Mitchell, 2 67, died in 
New York on Dee. 1, 1902, aged 72. 
He was at one time connected with the 
Mass. Institute of Technology and with 
the U. S. Coast Survey. He was a 
brother of Maria Mitchell, the astron- 
omer. 

E. C. Niles, 7 ’92, for two years a 
member of the common council, is 
now an alderman, of Concord, N. H. 
He was a delegate to the recent con- 
stitutional convention. 
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Dr. I. N. Bloom, m, ’81, is clinical 
professor of Genito-Urinary Diseases 
in the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. G. M. Gould, t ’74, oculist, has 
removed to 1631 Locust St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Dr. J. A. McDonald, m’66, and H. J. 
Keenan, m ’94, were candidates for the 
Boston School Board. 

Marshall Train Bigelow, h 64, died 
in Cambridge, Dec. 28, 1902, aged 81. 
He entered the University Press in 
1833, became a member of the firm of 
Welch, Bigelow & Co., and remained 
in the firm till its dissolution in 1878. 
Subsequently he has been chief proof- 
reader at the University Press. He 
wrote a “ Handbook on Punctuation” 
and “ Mistakes in Writing.” 

Dr. L. F. C. Garvin, m 67, is gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island—the only 
Democratic governor elected in the 
East in November. 

Dr. H. M. Haynes, d ’96, is at 690 
Columbia Road, Dorchester. 

H. L. Fairbanks, / ’00, is practicing 
at Bangor, Me.; address, 5 Ohio St. 

The Rev. T. N. Patterson, Div., ’01, 
is pastor of the Hudson Sq. Baptist 
Church, Lynn. 

W. A. Applegate, s 01, is in the 
Ordnance Department, Washington, 
D. C. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam, s 62, curator 
of the Peabody Museum, has recently 
been awarded a Lucy Wharton Drexel 
Medal for his work in American ar- 


chaeology. 
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Reportcd by G. W. Robinson, Sec., 10 University 
Hall, Cambridge. 

De Winter, p ’94, Watson Nichol- 
son, p 95, and Andrew Sledd, p ’96, 
are in the Yale Graduate School. — 
E. C. Chickering, p ’97, is studying 
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at Columbia University. — Dr. F. A. 
Bushée, p ’98, is instructor in History 
and Economies in the new collegiate 
department of Clark University. — 
A. L. P. Dennis, Gr. Sch., ’00-01, is 
teaching History at Bowdoin College. 
—J. H. Faull, Gr. Sch., 01-02, is 
lecturer in Botany at the University 
of Toronto. 

p ’99.—Dr. Thatcher Clark is 
teacher of Modern Languages in the 
University School, 1205 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore, Md. — Dr. Otto Dunkel is 
instructor in Mathematics in Wesleyan 
University. — Dr. E. C. Jeffrey is 
assistant professor of Vegetable His- 
tology. — Dr. S. G. Morley is in- 
structor in Romance Languages. — 
W. E. C. Leonard is University Fellow 
in English at Columbia University. 

p ’00.— Dr. E. H. Archibald is 
demonstrator of Inorganic Chemistry 
in McGill University. — Dr. Donald 
Cameron is studying Classical Philo- 
logy in Berlin, as Parker Fellow of 
Harvard University; address, care 
American Express Co., 11 rue Scribe, 
Paris, France. — A. H. Carpenter is 
teaching at the Pomfret School, Conn. 
— Dr. W. D. Hopkins is teaching 
Latin in the Boys’ High School, Brook- 
lyn; address, 1037 Berger St. — U. S. 
Parker is studying at the University 
of Chicago. — F. A. Reynolds is study- 
ing Latin in Columbia University. — 
W. D. Shue is superintendent of 
schools at Oxford, Miss. 

p ’01.— E. P. Adams is spending 
his second year as traveling fellow in 
study at Cambridge, England. — E. 
E. Bogue is professor of Forestry in 
the Michigan Agricultural College. — 
F. L. Brown is studying Sociology at 
Columbia University. — Dr. G. P. 
Clinton is botanist at the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, New 
Haven. — Knight Dunlap is assistant 
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in the psychological laboratory of the 
University of California.—E. B. 
Nichols is assistant professor of Ro- 
mance Languages, in charge of the 
department, in the University of Cin- 
cinnati. —G. H. Roberts is assistant 
in Government. — W. G. Leland is at 
Washington, preparing, with Dr. Van 
Tyne of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, an archive report covering the 
manuscripts in the various govern- 
ment departments. 

p’02.—G. A. Anderegg is in Chi- 
cago, working with the Western Elec- 
tric Company on the construction of 
switch-boards for telephone exchanges. 
—J. W. Beach is instructor in Rhet- 
oric and English Literature in the 
University of Minnesota. —G. W. 
Bell is teaching Philosophy and His- 
tory in Lasell Seminary, Auburndale. 
—Dr. R. S. Breed is professor of 
Biology and Geology in Allegheny 
College. — R. M. Brown is instructor 
in Sciences in the New Bedford High 
School; address, 35 Eighth St.— A. 
E. Buck is at the University of Leip- 
sic, where he expects to study two 
years. —F. P. Boswell, F. W. Car- 
penter, C. H. Carter, H. L. Cleasby, 
W. A. Colwell, G. R. Dodson, L. W. 
Flaceus, C. E. Fryer, Samuel Hirsh- 
berg, J. L. Hogg, Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton, Everett Kimball, F. A. Knapp, 
J. L. Meriam, W. H. Price, A. P. 
Raggio, C. B. Randolph, D. C. Rogers, 
E. L. Spaulding, W. H. Wannamaker, 
and Karl Young are continuing their 
studies in the Graduate School. — F. 
W. Carpenter is assistant in Zodlogy. 
— Rev. W. J. Dixon is in the Episco- 
pal ministry; address, 399 Warren 
St., Fall River. —G. R. Dodson is 
assistant in Philosophy. —C. W. Do- 
ten is at the University of Vermont, 
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where he holds the positions of in- 
structor in Elocution, secretary, and 
registrar; he also gives instruction in 
Economics. — Norman Freudenberger 
is teaching Latin and Greek in the 
Kansas City High School; address, 
4213 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
—C. E. Fryer is assistant in History. 
—W. B. Hale is practicing law with 
Wilson, Moore & Mellvaine, 1605 
Marquette Building, Chicago. — J. W. 
Bradshaw is studying Mathematics at 
Strasburg, as Parker Fellow of Har- 
vard University; address, Wimpfeling- 
str., 28.—H. R. Hastings is in the 
American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens. —J. L. Hogg holds a Whit- 
ing fellowship. — Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton holds a Thayer scholarship. — J. 
C. Jones is studying at his home, 
Wolfville, N. S.— Everett Kimball 
is assistant in History. — E. W. Mat- 
thews is teaching Latin and Greek in 
the Washington High School; ad- 
dress, 1414 15th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. — J. L. Meriam is assistant 
in Philosophy. —F. L. Paxson is fel- 
low in American History in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; address, 31 
Memorial Lower, University Dormi- 
tories, Philadelphia, Pa. — Rev. J. 
L. Peacock is pastor of the Baptist 
Church at Grasmere, N. H.— A. B. 
Plowman is assistant in Botany. — 
F. E. Pomeroy is instructor in Biology 
in Bates College. — W. H. Price holds 
a Thayer scholarship.—C. B. Ran- 
dolph holds the Leverett Saltonstall 
scholarship. — D. C. Rogers is as- 
sistant in Philosophy.— G. H. Scott 
is professor of Mathematics and As- 
tronomy in Yankton College. — W. 
M. Smallwood is associate professor 
of Zodlogy in Syracuse University. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete re- 
gister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily press. 


A. W. Long, p ’91, instructor in 
English in Princeton University, and 
Prof. T. M. Parrott, of Princeton, 
have edited for use in schools a vol- 
ume of “English Poems,” from 
Chaucer to Kipling. (Ginn & Co.: 
Boston.) 

The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 25 Beacon St., Boston, has re- 
cently issued “ Immortality, and Other 
Essays,” by the late C. C. Everett, ¢ 
59, Dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School; “The Smoke and the Flame,” 
by the Rev. C. F. Dole, ’68; and 
“Men and Women,” by the Rev. M. 
J. Savage, h 96. 

“ A Daughter of Thespis ”’ is a novel 
dealing with the modern stage, by 
J. D. Barry, ’88. (L. C. Page & Co. : 
Boston.) 

“The Better Sort,” a book of short 
stories, and “ The Wings of the Dove,” 
an elaborate novel, by Henry James, 
L. S., 62, have been issued by Serib- 
ner. “The Ambassadors,” by him, 
is running as a serial in the North 
American Review. 

H. T. Finck, ’76, has edited “Fifty 
Mastersongs,” and “ Fifty Schubert 
Songs,” and W. F. Apthorp, ’69, has 
edited “ Fifty Franz Songs,” for C. H. 
Ditson & Co., New York. 

Two Harvard professors are editors 
of two of the largest cooperative 
publications ever planned in America. 
Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, is editor of 
“The American Nation,” which is to 
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be issued in 26 volumes by Harper. 
Among the authors of separate volumes 
are Prof. K. C. Babcock, p ’95, W. G. 
Brown, ’91, Prof. Edward Channing, 
78, Prof. E. B. Greene, ’90, Prof. A. 
B. Hart, ’80, Dr. J. K. Hosmer, ’55, 
Prof. Wm. MacDonald, ’92, and Prof. 
T. C. Smith, ’92. The second undertak- 
ing is “ The English Drama from its 
Beginning to the Present Day,” edited 
by Prof. G. P. Baker, 87. Over 50 
plays have already been selected, and 
among the sub-editors are Prof. J. M. 
Manly, p’89, Prof. R. M. Alden, p ’96, 
Prof. A. H. Thorndike, p ’96, Prof. F. 
B. Gummere, ’75, Dr. J. A. Lester, p 
98, Prof. J. B. Fletcher, ’87, Thomas 
Hall, Jr., ’93, Prof. W. L. Phelps, p 
91, and W. F. Apthorp, ’69. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, are the publish- 
ers. 

“How to Get Strong,” by Wm. 
Blaikie, ’66, is still in wide demand, 
although it was first printed nearly 30 
years ago. 

Mr. Andrew McF. Davis, s 54, 
whose volumes on “Currency and 
Banking in the Province of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay” were received with 
much favor by students of economics, 
has edited in a supplementary volume 
some 20 “ Tracts Relating to the Cur- 
rency of the Massachusetts Bay, 1682- 
1720.” He has reprinted these tracts 
verbatim and literatim, besides giving 
half-tone reproductions, or facsimiles, 
of most of the title-pages. The col- 
lection includes some very rare pieces. 
In it one can follow the various finan- 
cial schemes, sane or “ wild-cat,” of 
two centuries ago, and one has proof 
that the popular demand for unsound 
currency is no new thing in Massachu- 
setts. The book is indispensable to 
students of American finance, since 
nowhere else can these “sources’’ be 
found together. It will also be prized 
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by the antiquary and the historian. 
It is finely printed and made up. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $4, net.) 

“QOaky, the Son of His Dad,” by 
Dr. E. Proctor Holmes, d ’88, is “a 
humorous story of New England life ” 
written in a slangy style, and not al- 
ways grammatical, perhaps to make it 
seem racy. The pranks, scenes, and 
tomfoolery are genuinely countrified ; 
but it may be doubted whether there 
is not more horseplay than humor. 
(Scroll Publishing Co.: Chicago. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.) 

A serial story by A. S. Pier, 95, 
entitled “ The Triumph,” began in the 
February number of McClure’s Maga- 
zine. 

Prof. N.S. Shaler, s 62, has in press 
five volumes of dramas written in the 
Elizabethan style. 

H. C. Greene, ’94, has published 
Pontius Pilate ; Saint Ronan of Brit- 
tany ; Théophile, three plays in verse 
(Seott-Thaw Co. : New York.) 

“The Moon,” by Prof. W. H. Pick- 
ering, who was in charge of the party 
from Harvard which made the series of 
moon photographs in Jamaica, will be 
issued early in the spring by Double- 
day, Page &Co. Prof. Pickering, be- 
ginning with the origin of the moon, 
goes on to tell about its rotation, at- 
mosphere, and water ; of the origin of 
the lunar formations; about vegetation 
and snow on the moon; he describes 
lunar canals, and gives the history of 
research, explaining scientific terms , 
he touches, too, on the superstitions 
and fancies in connection with the 
moon, and the volume, with nearly 100 
illustrations from photographs, closes 
with a lunar atlas. 

H. H. Furness, Jr., ’88, has assisted 
his father in editing the revised Vario- 
rum edition of Macbeth. 
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L. J. Bridgman, ’81, is author and 
illustrator of “Gulliver’s Bird Book.” 
(L. C. Page & Co. : Boston.) 

“ Biographie Clinics : the Origin of 
the Ill-Health of De Quincey, Carlyle, 
Darwin, Huxley, and Browning,” by 
Dr. G. M. Gould, t’74, is published by 
P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

About 50 “ Anti-Slavery Papers,” by 
J. R. Lowell, 38, were recently printed 
in a limited edition by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Prof. Edward Channing, ’78, of 
Harvard, is at work upon the first two 
volumes of a comprehensive narrative 
history of the United States and the 
earlier settlements from 1492 up to 
1900, which is to be published in eight 
volumes by the Macmillan Co. The 
author will be on leave of absence from 
the University next year, and during 
that year he will prepare the first vol- 
ume for publication. Prof. Channing 
is also writing “The Administrations 
of Jefferson and Madison” for the 
series of 26 volumes on “The Amer- 
ican Nation,” edited by Prof. A. B. 
Hart, ’80. 

“ Astronomy for Everybody: A 
Popular Exposition of the Wonders of 
the Heavens,” by Simon Newcomb, s 
’58, is announced by McClure, Phillips 
& Co. 

Bishop William*Lawrence, ’71, has 
written a charming short biography of 
the late Gov. Roger Wolcott, ’70. He 
describes vividly the high-bred but 
simple influences amid which Wol- 
cott’s childhood and youth were spent 
— influences which tended first of all 
to train character. A particularly 
interesting chapter is devoted to his 
student life at Harvard, and contains 
much that has not before been printed. 
Until Wolcott’s election as lieutenant- 
governor of Massachusetts, in 1892, 
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he led an active and useful life, but 
could hardly be classed among the 
prominent public men of the State. 
From his election, however, and 
through his three terms as governor, 
he was recognized as a leader of abil- 
ity, independence, and conscience, and 
he became one of the most popular of 
Bay State governors. Bishop Law- 
rence brings this out in a narrative 
written with the fullest friendly sym- 
pathy and admiration, and not degen- 
erating into mere eulogy. He has 
produced a portrait of a noble-hearted 
and lovable man —a man of the best 
type of Bostonians whom neither 
wealth has enervated nor high social 
position narrowed. This is more than 
a tribute from a friend to a friend. 
Not least significant is the fact that 
the author is the Episcopal bishop of 
Massachusetts, and the subject was 
one of the stanchest of Unitarians. 
Several portraits of the late Governor’s 
handsome face are given. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
illustrated, $1, net.) 

Amasa M. Eaton, ’97, of Providence, 
R. L., has reprinted from the Proceed- 
ings of the American Bar Association 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., August, 
1902, a paper on “The Origin of 
Municipal Incorporation in England 
and the United States.” 

“Kuléskap the Master, and Other 
Algonkin Poems,” translated metri- 
eally by Charles G. Leland, A ’67, and 
John D. Prince, Ph. D., contains the 
Kuléskap epic of nearly 200 pages, 
some 50 pages of witchcraft lore, and 
60 more pages of lyrics and miscellany. 
Mr. Leland whets the curiosity of the 
reader by asserting at the beginning 
of his preface that “ very few persons 
are aware that there has perished, or 
is rapidly perishing, among the Red 
Indians of North America far more 
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poetry than was ever written by all 
the white inhabitants, and that this 
native verse is often of a very high 
order.” As to quantity, this same 
reader may profess ignorance, but as 
to quality he has ample means in these 
translations by Mr. Leland and Prof. 
Prince for forming a judgment ; and 
he will agree that these students have 
performed a pious service in rescuing 
so much of Algonkin literature from 
oblivion. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $2, net.) 

Charles Morse, ’78, clerk of the 
Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia, has edited the reports of 
that committee and of the Park Com- 
mission, in a volume entitled “The 
Improvement of the Park System of 
the District of Columbia.” The work is 
thoroughly done, and as it contains, 
besides the letterpress, a hundred or 
more illustrations and maps, it supplies 
a great deal of valuable material for 
anybody interested in the laying out of 
parks. The pictures are taken not 
only from the principal specimens in 
America, but from Rome, Versailles, 
Venice, Paris, Budapest, and many 
other places abroad. The maps in- 
clude a comparison of the proposed 
park area of the District of Columbia 
and those of Boston, New York, Lon- 
don, and Paris. The book is made 
easy for reference by marginal rubrics 
and an index. (Government Printing 
Office: Washington, D. C. Cloth, 
8vo, 57th Congress, 1st session, Senate 
Report No. 166.) 

Frederic I. Carpenter, 85, has 
edited Lewis Wager’s Morality Play, 
The Life and Repentance of Marie 
Magdalene, which forms vol. i of the 
second series of the Decennial Publi- 
eations of the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Carpenter has followed the text of 
the original edition of 1566-7 and has 
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furnished an exhaustive introduction, 
notes, and a glossarial index. The 
whole makes a scholarly contribution 
to the earliest Elizabethan literature. 
(University of Chicago Press.) 

Ginn & Co. have done well to reprint 
ina single volume three “ Addresses 
on War” by Charles Sumner, ’30. 
The orations chosen are “The True 
Grandeur of Nations,” “The War 
System of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions,” and “ The Duel between France 
and Germany.” These pleas for peace 
and righteousness deserve to be read 
and pondered by the new generation. 
The gospel is not temporary, and Sum- 
ner’s eloquence is still moving. As a 
companion volume, the same firm issue 
Bloch’s “ The Future of War.” Mr. E. 
D. Mead writes the introduction to 
each volume. Good print and paper, 
a serviceable cloth binding, and a mod- 
erate cost, should insure for these 
books a wide circulation. 

Prof. John H. Wright, Dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School, has super- 
vised a volume of “ Masterpieces of 
Greek Literature,” edited by Miss 
Clara H. Seymour. The plan of the 
work is to give in translation extracts 
from some of the most important pas- 
sages in Greek Literature, from Homer 
to Lucian. Thus Bryant is drawn on 
for selections from the “Iliad” and 
Worsley for the “ Odyssey ;” Meri- 
vale, Phillips, Arnold, Symonds, 
Moore, Rossetti, and Appleton furnish 
each the version of one of Sappho’s 
lyrics ; Mrs. Browning is chosen for 
Prometheus Bound, Plumptre for Anti- 
gone, and Browning for Heracles and 
Alcestis. Rawlinson is, of course, 
dragoman for Herodotus and Jowett 
for Thucydides and Plato. Dakyn 
is the preferred translator of Xeno- 
phon, Brougham of Demosthenes “ On 
the Crown,’’ Sheldon of Lucian, and 
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Calverley and Arnold of three idyls of 
Theocritus. From Frere’s paraphrase 
of Aristophanes two characteristic 
selections are borrowed, and there are 
specimens of Tyrtaeus, Archilochus, 
three Scholia, Anacreon, Alcaeus, 
Simonides, and Pindar. A brief bio- 
graphical preface accompanies each 
selection. Dean Wright contributes a 
luminous introduction, from which we 
quote the following admirable sen- 
tences: “ As the man of science de- 
lights in nature because she speaks of 
herself, so the student of literature 
delights in the poetry of the Greeks 
because it reveals the soul of man in 
its radiant and wondrously gifted 
youth. And so when we are asked 
whether modern poetry has not much 
to offer that is better than Greek 
poetry, and are told that it suits our 
times, being ampler and deeper in 
sentiment, and at least equally happy 
in marrying sense and verse, we can 
only reply that the thoughtful really 
live in no one time above another ; 
they are citizens of all time, and must 
find their own, what they need for the 
enlargement and awakening of their 
souls, inthe poetry of Athens equally 
with that of Weimar and Paris and 
London and Boston.” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50.) 

Part II of the “ Anthology of Rus- 
sian Literature,” by Prof. Leo Wiener, 
Professor of Slavic Languages at Har- 
vard, has been issued by Appleton, 
New York. 

The January issue of the Boston 
Public Library Bulletin contains two 
bibliographical lists on the “ Problems 
of Modern Physiology,” by Dr. H. P. 
Bowditch, ’61, and on “ American Lit- 
erature of the Nineteenth Century,” 
by Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41. 

Pres. C. W. Eliot, 53, has collected 
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in a volume his recent lectures on 
public education. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.: New York.) 

Pamphlets Received. “ Sources of the 
Agricultural Imports of the United 
States, 1897-1901,” by Frank H. 
Hitcheock, ’91, Chief, Section of For- 
eign Markets. (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bulletin No. 28.) — Speech of Charles 
Francis Adams, ’56, at the banquet of 
the New England Society of Charles- 
ton, S. C., Dec. 22, 1902 (Press of A. 
Mudge & Son: Boston.) — “ Lake 
Bohio, the Summit Level of the 
Panama Canal,” by George S. Mori- 
son, 63, reprinted from the Engineer- 
ing Magazine, Jan., 1903. — “The 
Hassam Family,” by J. T. Hassam, 
63; privately printed, Boston. — 
“Ezekiel Cheever: The Cheever 
MSS. and Letters,” by J. T. Hassam, 
63; reprinted from the New-Eng. 
Hist. and Geneal. Register, Jan., 1903. 
— “The Social Will,” by A. H. Lloyd, 
’86, reprinted from the Amer. Journal 
of Sociology, Nov., 1902. — “ The Men- 
tal Status of Czolgosz, the assassin of 
President McKinley,” by Dr. Walter 
Channing, m ’72, from dmer. Journal 
of Insanity, lix, 2.— “A Supple- 
ment to the Birds of Rhode Island,” 
by Reginald H. Howe, Jr., and Edward 
Sturtevant, Middletown, R. I. 

“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come,” a serial by John Fox, ’83, was 
begun in the January Scribner. 

“ The Song and the Singer,” a new 
novel by F. R. Burton, ’82, has just 
been issued. 

Dr. S. A. Green, 51, has recently 
issued “* Ten Facsimile Reproductions ” 
relating to New England, similar to 
those relating to Boston and vicinity 
which he brought out last year. The 


contents include, “Stephen Daye, the 
Earliest Printer in this Country ;” 
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“ Map of Boston, 1637 ;” ‘* Benjamin 
Tompson, the CLEarliest American 


Poet ;” “ The Names of Streets, ete., 
in Boston, 1708 ;” “Blodget’s Plan 
of the Battle near Lake George, 1755;” 
“The Stamp Act, 1765 ;” ‘*The Seat 
of War, near Boston, 1775;” “Gen. 
Rufus Putnam’s Plans of Towns in 
Worcester County, 1785;’’ “ Dr. Pres- 
cott’s Plan of Groton, Mass., 1794;” 
“ State Street, Boston, 1801.” Each re- 
production is accompanied with several 
pages of text describing the original 
from which it is taken, biographical 
facts relating to the printer, engraver, 
artist, or author, bibliographical notes 
concerning it, and historical informa- 
tion regarding the events which caused 
it. Size, folio: edition limited to 125 
copies at $10 each. For sale by G. E. 
Littlefield, 67 Cornhill, Boston. 

Bliss Carman, Sp., ’85, is editor of 
the Literary World, Boston, which has 
recently been purchased by L. C. Page 


& Co. He is also their literary ad- 
viser. 
Dr. Walter Channing, m ’72, of 


Brookline, has reprinted from the 
American Journal of Insanity, a 45 page 
paper on “The Mental Status of 
Czolgosz, the Assassin of President 
McKinley.” It contains much hitherto 
unprinted material about the life of 
Czolgosz, with portraits of him, his 
father and his brother ; and an ex- 
haustive diagnosis of his pathological 
condition. Dr. Channing concludes 
that he was really insane, his form of 
insanity being a true delusion, which 
led him to conceive it his duty to per- 
form some great act for the benefit of 
the common people. 

With strong doubts, one who holds 
that the wishes of the dead should be 
respected opens the attractive little 
volume of “ Early Prose Writings of 
James Russell Lowell.” It contains 
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five early sketches — which he never 
cared to reprint, — “ The First Client,” 
“‘ Married Men,” “ Getting Up,” “ Dis- 
quisition on Foreheads,” and “ Song- 
Writing,” and the first version of stud- 
ies of Elizabethan dramatists — Chap- 
man, Webster, Ford, Massinger, and 
Middleton. Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, writes 
a prefatory note, and Mr. Walter Lit- 
tlefield gives an account of Lowell in 
1842, from both of which sufficient 
information about the origin of these 
papers can be gleaned. If there is 
nothing among them that will add to 
Lowell’s reputation, there is also little 
which his admirers can take exception 
to. Here are the productions of a 
youth who was already bookish yet 
brilliant, which will serve as material 
from which whoever chooses can trace 
Lowell’s twofold development. (John 
Lane: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.20, net.) 

“The Cult of the Purple Rose,” by 
Shirley Everton Johnson, ’95, purports 
to describe ‘‘a phase of Harvard 
Life.” If such “ phases ” exist in the 
College, are they worth recording? 
One critic, at least, has not found this 
one worth reading about. (R. G. 
Badger: Boston.) 

Wm. A. Hammond, ’85, and Chas. 
E. Bennett, professors in Cornell Uni- 
versity, have made a very lively, read- 
able translation of “The Characters 
of Theophrastus,” which they preface 
with an excellent introduction. They 
are to be congratulated on having 
placed within reach of a large num- 
ber of readers some of the best char- 
acter sketches that antiquity has left 
us, whick have served as models from 
which innumerable modern social 
satirists have drawn. The modern- 
ness of Theophrastus himself must 
impress any one who comes to him 
for the first time. The book is finely 
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printed in a small convenient volume. 
(Longmans: New York. Boards, 
18mo, 90 cents, net.) 

The Harvard Quarterly Journal of 
Economics for February contains “ Sci- 
ence of Welfare,” F.K. Blue; “ Branch 
Banking in the United States,” O. M. 
W. Sprague; “ Residual Claimant 
Theories of Distribution,” J. H. Hol- 
lander ; “Occupations in their Rela- 
tions to the Tariff,’ E. Atkinson ; 
“Standard Oil Company,” G. H. 
Montague; “Coal and Iron Combina- 
tions in Germany,” A. E. Sayous. 

Prof. G. E. Woodberry, ’77, of 
Columbia, is editor-in-chief of the 
Journal of Comparative Literature, and 
Asst. Prof. J. B. Fletcher, ’87, is as- 
sistant editor. The first number, an 
octavo of about 100 pages, was issued 
in January. Subscription, $3 a year. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co., 141 E. 25th 
St., New York.) 

C. F. Adams, ’56, has printed the 
address he delivered at the New Eng- 
land Society dinner at Charleston, 
S. C., on Dec. 22. The occasion was 
memorable, when the representative 
of the old Massachusetts family ad- 
dressed a South Carolina audience on 
the issues involved in the civil war. 
Mr. Adams treated the “irrepressible 
conflict” in a fatalistie way, and argued 
that both sides were right. Most strik- 
ing was his contention that the South 
supported the conservative and the 
North the radical interpretation of 
the Constitution down to 1830. 

The Harvard Law Review printed in 
December “ A Statement of the Trust 
Problem,” R. L. Raymond; “A Prob- 
lemin Mining Law— Walrath v. Cham- 
pion Mining Company,” J. M. Zane; 
“ Discovery in Massachusetts, I,” F. 
W. Grinnell. In the January number 
the contents were “The Harter Act,” 
F. Green; “The Supreme Court and 
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the Sherman Anti-Trust Act,” W. 
F. Dana; “ Estoppel — Principal and 
Agent,” J. S. Dewert ; “ Discovery in 
Massachusetts, II,” F. W. Grinnell. 
The January number of the Harvard 
Medical Alumni Association Quarterly 
had a life of Dr. James Jackson (55 
pages and portrait) by Dr. J. J. Put- 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 

Amer. Journal of Numismatics. (Oct.) 
‘** Medals, etc., Illustrative of the Science 
of Medicine,” H. R. Storer, ’50. 

Amer. Jour. of Sociology. (Nov.) ‘* The 
Social Will,’’ A. H. Lloyd, ’86. 

American Lawyer. (Nov.) ‘‘ The Law- 
yer’s Method of Advertising,’’ M. D. Fol- 
lansbee, 92. 

Atlantic. (Dec.) ‘* Ali Sorts of a Paper,”’ 
T. B. Aldrich, h °96; ‘‘ Lockhart’s Life 
of Seott,’? H. D. Sedgwick, ’82 ; ‘* Higgin- 
son’s Longfellow,’’ W. A. Neilson, p ’96; 
‘The Elder Dumas,’”’ G. B. Ives, ’76. 
(Feb.) ‘‘ Academic Freedom in Theory 
and in Practice,’’ A. T. Hadley, h ’99; 
‘‘Lafeadio Hearn,’’ P. E. More, p ’93; 
‘*Real Forces in Literature,’’ E. Fuller, 
*82; ‘‘Coédperative Historical Writing,” 
E. Emerton, ’71; ‘‘Old Boston,” M. A. 
D. Howe, ’87. 

Bibliotheca Sacra. (Jan.) ‘* The True 
Mission of Labor Unions,”’ C. W. Eliot, °53. 

Bookman. (Dec.) ‘* The Long Straight 
Road,’’ F. T. Cooper, ’86. (Jan.) ‘* Ho- 
garth,” F. T. Cooper, ’86. 

Bostonia. (Oct.) ‘‘ At Harvard with 
Roosevelt,”’ J. Geddes, ’80. (Jan.) “ Uni- 
versity Education in Portugal,’’ J. Geddes, 
80. 

Yentury. (Dec.) ‘‘ Vista,’’ G. C. Lodge, 
95; ‘‘Heroism in Every-Day Life,” S. 
W. Mitchell, A’86 ; ‘‘ The Canada Sable,”’ 
F. S. Palmer, ’87. (Jan.-Feb.) ‘‘ The Poe 
Chivers Papers,’’? G. E. Woodberry, ’77. 
(Jan.) ‘‘Coralie,’? F. S. Palmer, ’87. 

Critic. (Dec.) ‘‘Mrs. Fiske’s ‘ Mag- 
dala,’’’ P. S. Grant, ’83. 

Contributions to N. American Ornitho- 
logy. (Jan.) ‘‘A N. American Faunal 
Index to the Ornithologist and Oélogist,’’ 
R. H. Howe, Jr., ’01. 
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Cosmopolitan. (Dec.) ‘*‘ Hearne’s Ro- 
mance,” J. Hawthorne, [’67]. 

Educational Rev. (Jan.) ‘‘ The Study 
of Modern Languages and Literatures,” 
J. F. Coar, p ’97. 

Everybody's Mag. (Dec.) ** Work with 
the Hands,” B. T. Washington, h ’96. 

Forum. (Dec.) ‘‘ Review of Music,’”’ H. 
T. Finck, ’76. 

Harper’s. (Dec.) ‘‘ The Mother,” W. 
D. Howells, A 67. (Jan.) ‘* The Coin- 
age of Words,’’ G. L. Kittredge, ’82. 
(Feb.) ‘The Literary Age of Boston,’’ 
G. E. Woodberry, ’77. 

Michigan Law Review. (Dec.) ** Physi- 
eal Examination in Personal Injury 
Cases,’’ T. H. Shastid, ’93. 

New England. (Jan.) ‘* Boston’s Play- 
ground System,’ J. Lee, ’83; ‘‘ The 
Underground Railway,’’ W. H. Siebert, 
89, 

North American Rev. (Dec.) ‘ Frank 
Norris,’ W. D. Howells, h ’67. (Jan.) 
‘* Mr. James’s Later Work,’’ W. D. How- 
ells, A ’67. 

New York Teachers’ Monographs. (Dec.) 
‘* Contribution of the Theory of Evolution 
to the Science of Teaching,’ A. H. Lloyd, 
*86 ; ‘“* Development of Number Concepts,’’ 
R. MacDougall, p ’93; ‘‘ Value of Motor 
Education,’’ R. S. Woodworth, ’96; ‘* De- 
velopment of Ideas,’’ J. E. Lough, ’94. 

Outing. (Dee.) ‘‘ Where Wild Fowl 
Breed,’’ A. H. Higginson, 98; ‘‘ Big 
Game of W. Alaska,”’ J. H. Kidder, °92. 
(Jan.) ‘* The City of the Pelicans,” H. K. 
Job, ’88; ‘‘ Bear Stalking on the Alaska 
Peninsula,” J. H. Kidder, 92. 

Popular Science Monthly. (Jan.) ‘* Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden,’’ W. Trelease, p 
84; ‘‘ Heredity in Royalty,” F. A. Woods, 
m ’98, 

Review of Reviews. (Dec.) ‘‘ An Ala- 
bama Negro School,’’ O. G. Villard, ’93. 

Scribner’s. (Feb.) ‘‘ The Presidential 
Office,’’ J. F. Rhodes, A ’01. 

Success. (Dec.) ‘‘If You Can’t Go to 
College,’’ J. B. Fletcher, ’87. 

World’s Work. (Feb.) ‘The Pit,” O. 
Wister, ’82. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Life and Correspondence of Henry 
Ingersoll Bowditch, ’28. By his son, 
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Vincent Y. Bowditch, ’75. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 2 


vols. 8vo, illustrated, $5, net.) Dr. 
Vincent Bowditch has done a real ser- 
vice in writing this admirable life of 
his father ; for, next to the direct influ- 
ence which a high-souled and able man 
exerts during his lifetime comes that 
influence which can be transmitted 
through an adequate biography. And 
Dr. Henry I. Bowditch was a man of 
so noble a type that the record of his 
works and character ought to be per- 
petuated. He was not only eminent 
in his profession, but also an indefati- 
gable fighter in behalf of human lib- 
erty — notably during the quarter of 
a century before the civil war, when 
the antislavery cause was_ slowly 
gathering. Fully a third of this bio- 
graphy is concerned with this part of 
Dr. Bowditch’s life, and it throws 
many side-lights on the methods, re- 
buffs, persistence, and gradual progress 
of the abolitionists. The new genera- 
tion can get from these pages a vivid 
idea of what the “broadcloth mob” 
— the social, political, and commercial 
opposition, latent or active — meant, 
and of the means which the reformers 
devised to overcome them. History 
inevitably selects a few leaders as re- 
presentatives of a great movement ; 
and we are accustomed to think of 
Garrison, Phillips, Parker, and Sum- 
ner as the typical antislavery pro- 
tagonists, to the exclusion of all the 
rest. This biography makes it clear, 
however, that behind these chiefs there 
was a devoted band, constantly gain- 
ing in numbers, who were indispen- 
sable, and in this band, in Boston, none 
was more devoted than Henry Bow- 
ditch. He was one of the founders of 
the Vigilance Committee, and one of 
the organizers and workers of the 
Underground Railroad ; he was pre- 
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sent at every rally, at every secret 
council, at the post of danger when 
violence threatened. It was Dr. Bow- 
ditch who walked home arm-in-arm 
with Frederick Douglass, a runaway 
slave, at the cost of untold social oblo- 
quy. It was he who drove the fugi- 
tive, Craft, out to the refuge which E. 
G. Loring offered at Brookline, — the 
negro and the doctor each carrying 
cocked pistols as they went over the 
Mill-Dam ; it was he who took his 
oldest boy to look at the corpse of the 
martyr, Torrey, and again marched 
with him in that April night when 
Sims, escorted by 300 Boston police, 
was shipped back to slavery. Like 
Hamilear with the young Hannibal, 
Dr. Bowditch wished in this way to 
plant in his son’s heart an undying 
hatred of slavery ; a dozen years later 
the son was shot to death in a brilliant 
cavalry charge at Kelly’s Ford, Va. 
But while this side of Dr. Bowditch’s 
biography has the widest historical 
interest, most readers will find the 
other sides equally important as illus- 
trating the well-rounded nature of 
the man. His moral fervor, which 
burned intensely on behalf of the slave, 
was diffused through all his work. In 
his profession he was indefatigable, 
always eager for the new revelations 
of science, and himself an investigator 
and a pioneer. In civie and public 
affairs, before and after the great 
crisis, he never shirked, and it could 
safely be predicted that he stood in 
each case for what was best. In his 
home and among his friends, as the 
memorials here given amply attest, 
he was one man in ten thousand. 
And he was fortunate to enjoy an old 
age crowned with the veneration of 
the whole community and the affection 
of a multitude of persons drawn from 
three generations. The inevitable an- 
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tagonisms of the slavery struggle had 
long been quieted ; his eminent ser- 
vices, as a physician and a citizen, 
were everywhere recognized ; and, 
until his health failed, he kept his 
interests in science, in public affairs, 
and in his personal relations, unim- 
paired. By temperament he was buoy- 
ant, generous, unflinching, yet simple 
and full of charm, — the highest type 
of idealist, because he not only be- 
lieved heart and soul in the highest 
ideals, but also that they could be 


realized. “A veray parfit gentil 
knight.” Much praise is due to the 


manner in which Dr. Vincent Bow- 
ditch has performed his work of bio- 
grapher. He has selected judiciously 
from a great mass of material, and 
produced a memorial of lasting worth. 

— Memories of a Hundred Years. 
By Edward Everett Hale, 39. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 2 vols. 
12mo, illustrated, $5, net.) Dr. Hale’s 
“ Memories,” which formed the lead- 
ing serial feature of the Outlook last 
year, have been appropriately brought 
out in two fine volumes, profusely illus- 
trated. We know, of course, that the 
indefatigable Doctor is only 80 years 
old, so that for some 20 years his 
“ Memories ” must have been vicarious 
—although, given his versatility, it 
would not surprise us to learn that he 
remembered as well what happened 
before he was born as after. But he 
says truly that the traditions which one 
hears in childhood and youth from 
parents and family really give one a 
sort of right to project one’s memory 
backward a decade or so before one’s 
birth. However that may be, he has 


written an indescribable book — the 
very counterpart in print of the mis- 
cellaneous conversation of an unfail- 
ingly entertaining old man. We have 
family matters, the fortunes of the 
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Hales, Eli Whitney, old Republican 
and Federalist politics, diatribes on 
Thomas Jefferson, a chapter on James 
Madison (“dear good soul”), the War 
of 1812, Monroe, Van Buren, an ex- 
cursus to England, and so on, without 
very definite plan. It is all delight- 
fully rambling, just what miscellane- 
ous conversation should be. Almost 
anything or anybody serves as a peg 
for a story or an opinion. In the sec- 
ond volume, much space naturally 
goes to the description of Harvard life 
in the late thirties, and to talks about 
Lowell, Emerson, Holmes, and most 
of the lesser celebrities of the last gen- 
eration. We have noticed a disposi- 
tion on the part of some reviewers to 
pin Dr. Hale down to the sordid level 
of fact, to considerations of time, place, 
and person. They seem to take plea- 
sure in pointing out that So-and-So 
died five years before Dr. Hale says 
he met him; or that such-and-such a 
story belonged to a different original. 
This sort of criticism, it seems to us, 
is beside the mark. No one would go 
to these volumes in search of historic 
precision. Their chief value lies in the 
fact that they give Dr. Hale’s point of 
view, that they so genuinely repro- 
duce his enthusiasm, prejudices, and 
wit, and that he so evidently believes 
that things actually happened just as 
he remembers. Shall we not enjoy He- 
rodotus, because we suspect at times 
that he draws a long bow? And so, 
of Dr. Hale’s book: it is never dull, 
and as for its accuracy, can we not ex- 
tend to it the doctrine of cy-pres, which 
lawyers find so convenient? Certain 
it is that many anecdotes appear in 
these pages which might not otherwise 
have been preserved. The illustra- 
tions, profuse and for the most part 
good, include many reproductions of 
quaint or rare prints, trophies, and 
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relics. Open the volumes where you 
will, you can scarcely fail to be enter- 
tained, and ere you know it, you will 
have read many chapters. 

— Recent Verse. “ Poemsand Verses ’ 
(Harper: New York, $1.25), by Ed- 
ward Sanford Martin, ’77, have that 
mingling of wholesome satire and seri- 
ousness which we are accustomed to look 
for in Mr. Martin’s writing, be it prose 
or verse. Such a poem as “ Work,” 
for instance, shows how earnest he can 
be, and “ Brotherhood ” shows how 
the springs of his satire, like Thack- 
eray’s, are sweet rather than bitter. 
The memorial lines to William Eustis 
Russell (already printed in this Maga- 
zine) have the true ring of friendship. 
But it is perhaps in his lighter verses 
—in “The Contemporary Suitor,” 
‘¢ Labuntur Anni,” or “ An Urban Har- 
binger” — that Mr. Martin excels. 
Others might have written the serious 
poems; the playful, Praed-like ones are 
genuinely his, and they belong to a 
sort of verse of which very little worth 
mentioning has been produced in 
America. The following stanzas, from 
“ An Urban Harbinger,” are delight- 
ful: — 


** You can’t rely on city plants, 
Whose habits have been tampered with. 
I always look at them askance. 
Such culture as they ’re pampered with 
Might well their little minds upset, 
Confuse their dates, make them forget 
The calendar, their proper times 
As set by use and nursery rhymes — 
All, all, except, come sun, come cold, 
They ’re bound to blossom when they’re told. 


‘“*T trust them not, but when it’s fair 
I note in garb delectable 
Sophronia driving out for air 
With parent most respectable. 
And when she leaves her furs at home 
I say the season ’s ripening some. 
Successive hats, new brought from France, 
Denote to me the sun’s advance, 
And, when her parasols appear, 
I cry, ‘ Now bless me! summer’s here.’ ”” 


“Poems. 1899-1902’ (Cameron, 
Blake & Co.: New York, $1), by 
George Cabot Lodge, ’95, will hardly 
fail to disappoint readers who saw 
much promise in Mr. Lodge’s first 
volume. That volume had, of course, 
many crudities, and one heard many 
echoes sounding through it, — that is 
almost inevitable in a first volume; 
but it had vigor and other qualities 
which warranted high hopes. But 
when a man at thirty publishes a sec- 
ond volume, which is almost wholly an 
echo, there is only too good reason for 
fearing that nothing original can be 
expected from him. And in these 
poems Mr Lodge simply echoes either 
Whitman or Swinburne, until the 
reader is ready to call out a plague on 
both. Two more dangerous models 
than Swinburne and Whitman do not 
exist in English, for the reason that 
what is really admirable in them is 
almost inextricably tangled up with 
what is dross. Mr. Lodge has so sat- 
urated himself with them that he does 
not realize that it is they, and not he, 
who inspire most of his verse. He has 
eaught Whitman’s patois, just as he 
has caught Swinburne’s trick of dilut- 
ing a minimum of thought in a great 
flow of metre. Take these lines from 
“A Day for Waking,” do you not seem 
to have heard them over and over 
again in Swinburne ? — 

‘*Ere the day is declared and the globes of the 
dew are filled full of the splendor of opal 
and pearl, 

Ere the foam-lilies dropped from the lap of the 
storm are as roses that blush at the breast of 
a girl, 

Ere the aisles of the forest are heavy with dusk 
and are sweet with the murmur and marvel 
of birds, 

Ere the dreams of the slumber of earth are de- 
stroyed and she utters her hymn of ineffable 
words.” 

Only an elephant folio page would 
suffice for quoting much of such 
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‘linkéd sweetness, long drawn out,” 
which, after all, means little. Mr. 
Lodge’s poems deal chiefly with a 
rather callow pantheism, and with 
love. The best of the volume is in 
the poems to E. L., although even 
among these one comes on such a 
phrase as “ The twilight of her endless 
hair,” which might be addressed by a 
lover to one of the Sutherland Sisters, 
but even so could not be poetic. Never- 
theless, the emotion in this series is 
genuine, and for the sake of it we for- 
give the far-fetched phrase or the 
Swinburnian echo. The following 
sonnet represents Mr. Lodge at his 
best: — 


** Thy breast is stainless as a star, thy hand 
Is calm and white and slow and thou dost 
come 
Sweet as a long-remembered song of home 
Heard thro’ the twilight of an alien land. 
Thine eyes are pure and still, they understand 
More than our thoughts surmise, and stately 
dreams 
Hover about thee and thy presence seems 
Calm with a ceaseless custom of command. 
With memories of thy face the ways of time 
Are splendid, and my hours divinely stirred 
With tremor and silence as of unshed tears, 
Thou dost resume, as tho’ the sea’s sublime 
Music were uttered in a single word, 
The warm magnificence of earlier years.” 


“Dramatic Verses” (Goodspeed : 
Boston, $2.50), by Joseph Trumbull 
Stickney, ’95, hardly justify their title; 
they are reflective, introspective, rather 
than dramatic, except for the Brown- 
ingesque soliloquy, “ Lodovico Mar- 
telli,” and the neo-classic piece, “ Pro- 
metheus Pyrophoros.” The last seems 
to us to give the best gauge of Mr. 
Stickney’s capacity, although it is, like 
most *‘ classical ” imitations, somewhat 
stiff. But in the “ Martelli” there 
flames out a real dramatic crisis, which 
is somewhat marred by two pages of 
postscript. Perhaps ‘“‘ Ralston” also 
should be classed as dramatic; it 


blends California rawness strangely 
with old-world phraseology. Mr. Stick- 
ney is somewhat tantalizing; he sets 
forth in what bids fair to be straight- 
forward metre and clear thought, and 
then he turns aside into the artificial 
garden of Preciosity. Here are stanzas 
from a poem called “ Pity :” — 


‘* Her voice is strident ; but a spell 
Of fluted whisper silkens in — 
The lost heart in a moss-grown bell, 
Faded — but sweet — but thin. 


** She bows like waves — waves near the shore. 
Her hair is in a vulgar knot — 
Lovely, dark hair, whose curves deplore 
Something she’s well forgot.” 


What does this mean? And if it 
means anything, what has it to do with 
pity? And where in the world do our 
young men find “ fluted whispers silken 
in”? And how can the curves of 
lovely, dark hair deplore “something 
she’s well forgot ’”’ — or anything else? 
A reader accustomed to the compan- 
ionship of the great ffeets, whose sim- 
plicity is one of their shining attributes, 
cannot cease to wonder at the mental 
condition out of which so much modern 
verse oozes. But Mr. Stickney is capa- 
ble of better things, as witness this 
speech of Prometheus: — 


“We change and pass away, 
But in so changing have some mastery, we 
Revolving make progression, we endure 
In virtue of desire and hope dissatisfied, 
And, thro’ disaster struggling, at the last 
Fetch in salvation and the human end.” 


Or this :— 


‘*°T was with me for a while as with the sun 
Upon the ocean: writing out in gold 
The moving characters of highest day, 
Which to dull creatures of the depth appeared 
Fantastic and divine and possible.”’ 


Or this : — 


‘Many times I have died and yet shall die, 
For Nature rolls on, while across the chasms 
From hill to hill and round from east to west 
Voices pass on the echo to the stars. 
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So forms are laid aside, and if I lived, 
I was the cresting of the tide wherein 
An endless motion rose exemplified.” 


This is imaginative. Let us hope that 
Mr. Stickney will trust his imagination 
farther. 

— Essays, Historical and Literary. 
Vol. I, Scenes and Characters in 
American History; Vol. II, In Favorite 
Fields. By John Fiske, ’63. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 
429, 316, price, $4, net.) If you 
wished to give a stranger a fair idea 
of the great range of John Fiske’s 
gifts, you could not do better than in- 
troduce him to these noble volumes, in 
which so much of the characteristic 
charm, the clearness, the wide sym- 
pathies, the straightforward state- 
ment, the philosophic survey, and the 
delight in concrete examples, all in 


turn manifest themselves. Studies like’ 


these prove the extent to which John 
Fiske specialized before beginning to 
write his more general histories. From 
them we see also how his artistic sense 
compelled him to give symmetry even 
to his lesser works. Many of these 
papers were used as lectures, others 
were written for an encyclopaedia. 
The persons treated of in the first 
volume are Thomas Hutchinson, the 
last Royal Governor of Massachusetts; 
Charles Lee, soldier of fortune ; Alex- 
ander Hamilton and the Federalist 
Party ; Thomas Jefferson, the conser- 
vative reformer; James Madison, the 
constructive statesman; Andrew Jack- 
son, frontiersman and soldier; Andrew 
Jackson and American Democracy 
seventy years ago; Harrison, Tyler, 
and the Whig Coalition; Daniel Web- 
ster and the sentiment of Union. 
Thus it will be seen that seven of the 
nine papers cover, through the bio- 
graphies of political leaders, the period 
between 1790 and 1850 ; and although 


no one would pretend that they furnish 
a complete or consecutive record, still 
they do, in a sense, carry forward 
Fiske’s great history from the point 
where his volume on the formation of 
the Union left it. At least, they reveal 
to us the views he held on the great 
questions and the most important 
public men during the first half of the 
last century. The first two papers, on 
Hutchinson and Lee, revivify the con- 
ditions just before and during the 
Revolutionary War. The second vol- 
ume opens with a noteworthy essay on 
“Old and New Ways of Writing 
History,” a subject which John Fiske 
was, of all the American historians of 
his time, the best fitted to discuss, be- 
cause he had the enthusiasm for the 
scientific spirit which marks the new 
school, and the literary grace which 
was supposed to be the peculiar trait 
of the old school. Another essay, on 
John Milton, mingles biography with 
literary criticism. Two others, “ Re- 
miniscences of Huxley” and “ John 
Tyndall,” are devoted to friendship. 
“The Fall of New France ’’ summa- 
rizes the most pregnant episode in 
American history before the Revolu- 
tion. “The Deeper Significance of 
the Boston Tea Party” and “Con- 
necticut’s Influence on the Federal 
Constitution” deal with American 
history ; while “Herbert Spencer’s 
Service to Religion” concerns the 
deeper side of John Fiske’s nature, 
the philosophic side, and states sym- 
pathetically his belief that Mr. Spen- 
cer’s life-work has benefited religion 
not less than science. The discussion 
of “ Evolution and the Present Age” 
is too important to be overlooked, 
even by those who would have us be- 
lieve somehow that the great scientific 
movement of the last generation has 
spent itself, —at least in so far as it 
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affects men’s faiths, — and that we can 
patch the old dogmas together again 
and drift along on them to the crack 
of doom. The final essay, “ Koshchei 
the Deathless,” is a study in compara- 
tive folk-lore, Koshchei being a Russian 
legendary personage whose similars 
Fiske follows through western Europe 
and into India. If these two volumes 
were all that John Fiske had left, they 
would establish his reputation. They 
appeal to readers of very various 
tastes, and they must do much to ex- 
tend the already great circle of his ad- 
mirers. 

— Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure. 
Edited by William Mack and Howard 
P. Nash, ’93. (American Law Book 
Company: New York; Butterworth 
&Co.: London. Vols. 1-5, 1901-1902. 
Annual Annotations to vols. 1-4, 1902.) 
The present work is the second at- 
tempt, within a few years, to set forth 
the whole body of English and Ameri- 
can decisions under a single alphabeti- 
cal series of titles. Unlike the “ Amer- 
ican and English” encyclopedias it 
aims to combine substantive law, plead- 
ing and practice, and forms, so as to 
present the whole law in one series of 
volumes. Thus far five volumes have 
been issued, averaging about 1100 
pages each, and covering the titles 
“A” to “ Build.” A feature peculiar 
to this work, and one likely to prove 
very attractive to the legal profession, 
is the system of annotations upon the 
text, issued annually, and containing 
the cases decided since the main body 
of the work was issued, thus keeping 
the whole work up to date. The ty- 
pography of the Cyclopedia is excel- 
lent, and a generous use has been made 
of detailed classification, indenting, 
black letter headings, and other devices 
whereby spatial arrangement is made 
to effect economy of time. The propo- 
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sitions of the text have been reduced 
to the shortest possible form, and de- 
tails, modifications, and explanations 
are grouped under appropriate black 
letter headings in the notes. The cases 
cited are grouped according to the 
various jurisdictions. Owing to the 
different systems of classification 
adopted in various legal works an 
exact comparison of size is impossible. 
It may be interesting to note, however, 
that the five volumes of this cyclopedia 
already issued correspond to six and 
one half volumes of the “ American 
and English ” encyclopedias of law and 
of pleading and practice, and to eight 
volumes of the ‘Century Digest.” 
The present work does not undertake 
to give forms at length, or to parallel 
the “ American and English ” encyclo- 
pedia of forms. Taking one or two 
articles at random, we find that “ Ad- 
verse Possession” occupies 188 pages 
in the present work, as compared with 
105 pages in the “ American and Eng- 
lish Encyclopedia of Law,” and 287 
pages in the “Century Digest ;” 
while ‘* Attachment” occupies 519 
pages, as compared with 163 pages in 
the “ American and English” encyclo- 
pedias, and 603 pages in the “ Century 
Digest.” The Cyclopedia has been able 
to command the services of a large 
number of talented authors and edit- 
ors for the various articles. Howard 
P. Nash, ’93, in addition to his duties 
as one of the general editors, has 
special charge of the words, phrases, 
and maxims occurring in each vol- 
ume. Other articles by Harvard men 
are the following : George H. Bates, 
L. S., ’68, “ Bailments ;” Samyel C. 
Bennett, °79, “Animals ;” Charles 
C. Cole, J ’67, “Adjoining Land- 
owners ;” James W. Eaton, / ’61 
(co-author), “ Bankruptcy ;” George 
Hoadly, ’79, “ Acknowledgments ;” 
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Roderick E. Rombauer, / ’85, “ As- 
signments ;” Edward M. Winston, 
84, “ Asylums.” 

— Our Noblest Friend, the Horse. 
By Francis M. Ware, [’79]. (L. C. 
Page & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
illustrated, $2.) This is an entertain- 
ing book, written in a forcible, breezy 
style, and with considerable literary 
art, which, no doubt, comes naturally 
to the author by inheritance. The 
book is perhaps more valuable to one 
already practiced in horsemanship than 
to a novice, for it contains many incor- 
rect statements, due rather to haste 
and carelessness than to ignorance ; 
and due also, in part, to the author’s 
habit of stating, and indeed holding, a 
half truth, or one half of the truth, as 
if it were the whole truth. The title 
of the book is a misnomer. “Our 
noblest friend ’’ is not the horse, but 
the dog ; and Mr. Ware, of all writers 
in the world about the horse, appears 
to have the lowest opinion of his mental 
and moral qualities. He states as a 
fundamental proposition, from which 
he draws many inferences, that the 
horse is “a fool, a coward, and a bully.” 
A fool the horse may be, but he has an 
exquisite delicacy of perception. <A 
coward he may be, and yet many timid 
horses have an heroie capacity for con- 
quering or putting aside their fears. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Ware takes the 
typical English groom’s point of view. 
He believes the horse to be a fool, a 
coward, and a bully, probably treats 
him as such, expects him to be such, 
and doubtless is not often disappointed 
in his expectations. Nevertheless, the 
book abounds in practical suggestions 
of much value, especially in respect to 
the breaking of colts, and the construc- 
tion and management of stables. Mr. 
Ware’s ideas about feeding, for ex- 
ample, are excellent, and in some points 


cy 


original. Best of all, the author elo- 
quently condemns the cruel practice of 
docking, and advocates a home for dis- 
abled, sick, and aged horses. The book 
is well and handsomely printed on 
thick paper, but the illustrations, in 
some cases, flatly contradict the text, 
and it is evident that the author did 
not see them, even in proof. Lord 
Brilliant appears as “Low ” Brilliant ; 
two other famous show horses have ex- 
changed names ; and almost all the 
horses illustrated, including even a 
pair described as suitable fora driving 
tour in summer, have docked tails. 
One animal, designated as “ Likely to 
suit,” wears a kicking strap, a tight 
standing martingale, a heavy curb bit, 
and a check rein. A horse which 
needed all that gear and tackling would 
be likely to suit no one who really 
loves and prizes the animal. — H. C. M. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


The Character of Theophrastus. A Trans- 
lation, with Introduction by Charles E. 
Bennett and Wm. A, Hammond, ’85, Pro- 
fessors in Cornell University. (Longmans: 
New York. Boards, 18mo, 90 cents, net.) 

Roger Wolcott, °70. By William Law- 
rence, 71. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co,: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, portraits, $1, net.) 

The Home-Life of the Borneo Head- 
Hunters. Its Festivals and Folk-Lore, 
By William Henry Furness, 3d, ’88. (Lip- 
pincott: Philadelphia. Cloth, photogra- 
vure illustrations, $7.50, net.) 

Symphonies and their Meaning. By 
Philip H. Goepp, ’84. (Lippincott: Phila- 
delphia. Cloth, 2 vols., 12mo, $4, net.) 

Poems and Verse. By Edward Sand- 
ford Martin, ’77. (Cloth, 12mo, $1.25, 
net.) 

The True History of the American Revo- 
lution. By Sydney George Fisher, L. S., 
80. (Lippincott: Philadelphia. Cloth, 
12mo, 24 illustrations and maps, $2, net.) 
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Oaky, the Son of his Dad. A Humor- 
ous Story of New England Life. By Dr. 
E. Proctor Holmes, d ’88. (Seroll Pub- 
lishing Co.: Chicago. Cloth, 16mo, illus- 
trated, $1.) 

Our Noblest Friend, the Horse. By Fran- 
cis M. Ware, [’79]. (L. C. Page & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated.) 

Orchestral Instruments and their Use. 
By Arthur Elson, ’95. (L. C. Page & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated.) 

Addresses on War. By Charles Sum- 
ner, ’30, with an Introduction by Edwin 
D. Mead. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
50 cents; by mail, 60 cents.) 

The Future of War, in its Technical, 
Economic, and Political Relations. By 
Jean de Bloch. Translated by R. C. 
Long, and with a conversation with the 
author by W. T. Stead, and an Introduc- 
tion by Edwin D. Mead. (Ginn: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, 50 cents ; by mail, 60 cents.) 

The Cult of the Purple Rose. A Phase of 
Harvard Life. By Shirley Everton John- 
son, 95. (Richard G. Badger: Boston. 
Cloth, $1.25.) 

Life and Correspondence of Henry Inger- 
soll Bowditch, ’28. By Vincent Y. Bow- 
ditch, ’75. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 2 vols., 8vo, illustrated, 
$5.) 

Sur les Bords du Rhin. Selections from 
Victor Hugo. Edited by Thomas Ber- 
trand Bronson, Head of Modern Language 
Department, Lawrenceville School. (Holt: 
New York. Cloth, 18mo.) 

From Grieg to Brahms. Studies of 
Some Modern Composers and their Art. 
By Daniel Gregory Mason, °95. (The 
Outlook Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
illustrated, $1.50, net.) 

Iphigenia. A Play in Four Acts. By 
Charles S. Elgutter, °87. (Privately 
printed. Press of Clement Chase, Omaha, 
Neb.) 

Horace: Odes and Epodes and Carmen 
Seculare. Edited, with Introduction and 
Commentary, by Clifford Herschel Moore, 
*89, Assistant Professor in Harvard Uni- 
New 


versity. (American Book Co.: 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 
Essentials in Ancient History. From 


the Earliest Records to Charlemagne. By 
Arthur Mayer Wolfson, ’95, Ph. D. In 
Consultation with Prof. Albert Bushnell 
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Hart, ’80. (American Book Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50.) 

Annals of the Harvard Observatory. Vol. 
44, Part II. Reduction of Observations 
made with the Meridian Photometer dur- 
ing the Years 1892-98. By Edward C, 
Pickering, s ’65, Director of the Observa- 
tory. Vol. 48, No. 1. ‘Stars near the 
North Pole.’’ (Published by the Observa- 
tory: Cambridge.) 

Dramatic Verses. By J. Trumbull 
Stickney, °95. (Goodspeed: Boston. 
Boards, 12mo, $2.50, net.) 

Early Prose Writings of James Russell 
Lowell, °38, With preface by Dr. E. E, 
Hale, °39, and introduction by Walter 
Littlefield. (Lane: New York. Boards, 
12mo, portrait, $1.20, net.) 

Wager’s The Life and Repentance of 
Marie Magdalene. A Morality Play re- 
printed from the original edition of 1566- 
67; edited with introduction and notes by 
Frederic Ives Carpenter, ’85, instructor in 
the University of Chicago. Decennial 
Publications, series 2, vol. i. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. Cloth, 8vo.) 

Memories of a Hundred Years. By Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, °89. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 2 vols., profusely illus- 
trated, $5, net.) 

Masterpieces of Greek Literature. With 
Biographical Sketches and Notes. John 
Henry Wright, LL. D., Supervising Ed- 
itor, Professor of Greek in Harvard Uni- 
versity. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Biographic Clinics. The Origin of the 
Tll-health of De Quincey, Carlyle, Darwin, 
Huxley, and Browning. By George M. 
Gould, ¢’74, M. D. (Philadelphia : Blakis- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, $1, net.) 

Tracts Relating to the Currency of the 
Massachusetts Bay, 1682-1720. Edited by 
Andrew MacFarland Davis, s °54. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
illustrated, $4, net.) 

Poems, 1889-1902. By George Cabot 
Lodge, °9%. (Cameron, Blake & Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1, net.) 


MARRIAGES. 


1866. John Green Curtis to Netta 
Easter Blackwood, at Montreal, 
Can., Dec. 13, 1902. 
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1876. Charles John Bell to Ragna 
Hoegh, at Minneapolis, Minn., 
Dec. 3, 1902. 

1876. Frederic Jesup Stimson to Mabel 
Ashhurst, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Nov. 12, 1902. 

[1882.] John Pomeroy Dabney to 
Josephine Mortimer Carpenter, 
at Portsmouth, N. H., Dee. 15, 
1902. 

1886. Francis Joseph Moors to Mar- 
jorie Standish Devlin, at Boston, 
Jan. 24, 1903. 

1887. Charles Sumner Balcombe to 
Annie Isabelle Wheeler, at 
Lynn, Nov. 12, 1902. 

1889. George Washington Wales 
Brewster to Ellen Mackenzie 
Hodge, at Washington, D. C., 
Nov. 11, 1902. 

1890. Henry Francis Strout to Waneta 
Wilson, at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
Nov. 20, 1902. 

1891. Augustus William Dudley to 
Alice Mary Cheney, at Cam- 
bridge, Nov. 12, 1902. 

[1891.] George Heury Leonard, Jr., 
to Lucille S. Stewart, at Lon- 
don, England, Oct. 28, 1902. 

1891. Frederic Winthrop to Dorothy 
Amory, at Boston, Jan. 20, 1903. 

1892. Howard Fulton Butler to Maude 
Lillian Drake, at Boston, Oct. 
11, 1892. 

[1892.] Herbert Thorn King to Edith 
Royall Tyler, at Boston, Jan. 
31, 1903. 

1892. Ferdinand Bernard Lemann to 
Mathilde Madeline Frank, at 
New Orleans, La. Dec. 31, 
1902. 

1892. Albert Morton Lythgoe to Lucy 
Tappan Richardson, at Athens, 
Greece, Dec. 6, 1902. 

1893. George Henry Alden to Dora 
Hall Page, at Anoka, Minn., 
June 23, 1898. 


1893. William Henry Allison to Eliza- 
beth Lincoln Smith, at Newton 
Centre, Sept. 6, 1899. 

1893. Arthur Taber Browne to Clara 
Louise Holmdale, at Mini®apo- 
lis, Minn., Oct. 9, 1901. 

1893. John Ira Cochrane to Mary 
Randolph Jones, at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., Aug. 16, 1898. 

[1893.] Irving Jabez Cook to Eliza- 
beth Cornellia Van der Hook, 
at New York, N. Y., Nov. 18, 
1899. 

1893. William Horace Davis to Mabel 
Amanda Crown Johnson, at Mil- 
ton, Vt., Dec. 3, 1898. 

1893. William Brown Dinsmore, Jr., 
to Marion DePeyster Carey, at 
Trinity Chapel, N. Y., June 4, 
1895. 

[1893.] Elmer Hollinger Frantz to 
Carrie Smith Bowser, at Mar- 
tinsburg, Pa., June 22, 1899. 

1893. Learned Hand to Frances 
Amelia Fincke, at Utica, N. Y., 
Dee. 6, 1902. 

1893. Ralph Clinton Larrabee to Ada 
Perkins Miller, at Newton, Sept. 
17, 1900. 

[1893.] Llewellyn John Malone to 
Fermine du-Buisson Baird, at 
Boston, Dee. 9, 1898. 

1893. Frederick Chase McLaughlin to 
Sarah Sands Clarke, at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., Dec. 27, 1898. 

1893. Charles Merriam, 2d, to Georgi- 
ana Cook Hemingway, at Hol- 
yoke, Dee. 2, 1902. 

[1893.] Willis Whittemore Stover to 
Alice Beswick, at Charlestown, 
Oct. 9, 1901. 

1894. Maxwell Stevenson Wheeler to 
Gertrude Morgan Leibee, at 
Middletown, O., Feb. 11, 1903. 

[1896.] Walter Atwood Hall to Lucile 
Carol Reynolds, at Cambridge, 
Jan. 7, 1903. 





. Stevens Hecksher to Henrietta 
Armitt Brown, at Wayne, Pa., 
July 16, 1902. 

Thomas Motley, Jr., to Margaret 

Fay, at Boston, Nov. 12, 1902. 

Arthur Rindge Wendell to 

Grace Peck, at New York, N. 

Y., Nov. 8, 1902. 

. Owen Benjamin Huntsman to 
Eliza Marie Van Buskirk, at 
Aurora, N. Y., Sept 18, 1902. 

. Frank Fitts Lamson to Lena 
Marston Josselyn, at Man- 
chester, N. H., Dee. 9, 1902. 

7. Rufus Bates Sprague to Helen 
Hartwell, at Boston, Dee. 3, 
1902. 

. Archibald Gourlay Thacher to 
Ethel Davies, at Newport, R. L., 
Aug. 9, 1902. 

[1898.] Thomas Jefferson Butler to 

Louisa Conover, at Detroit, 

Mich., Dee. 2, 1902. 


1896. 


1896. 


1898. Charles Howe French to Bertha 
A. Sumner, at Canton, Dec. 31, 
1902. 

1898. William Bross Lloyd to Lola 
Maverick, at San Antonio, Tex., 
Nov. 1, 1902. 

1899. Charles Edward Baldwin to 
Marianne Moseley Perry at 
Lowell, Feb. 17, 1903. 

1899. Blair Fairchild to Edith Cush- 
ing, at New York, N. Y., Jan. 1, 
1903. 

1899. James Butler Studley to Mary 
Franees Edwards, at Newton 
Centre, Dec. 24, 1902. 

1899. Harold Williams, Jr., to Kath- 
arine Craig, at Washington, D. 
C., Nov. 25, 1902. 

1900. Frank Herbert Simonds to 
Mary France Gledhill, at Al- 
bany, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1902. 

1900. George Alexander Towns to 


Nellie McNair, at Atlanta, Ga., 
Sept. 17, 1902, 
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1901. Frederick Charles Williams to 
Emma Pearson, at Dorchester, 
June 26, 1902. 

[1902.] Herbert Huxley Fiske to 

Elizabeth French Dear, at 

Montecito, Cal., Jan. 24, 1903. 

1883. Francis Xavier Deroin to 

Emma Tetrault, at Springfield, 

Oct. 22, 1902. 

1892. John Holyoke Nichols to 

Ada Howe, at Danvers, Oct. 2, 

1902. 

. 1896. Carleton Phillips Flint to 

S. P. Harty, of Jamaica, W. I, 

Oct. 12, 1902. 

1897. Richard Mills Pearce to 

May Harper Musser, at Phila- 

delphia, Pa., Nov. 6, 1902. 
1901. William Frederick Boos 

to Margaret T. Eskridge Me- 

Coy, Oct. 1, 1902. 

. D. 1888. Henry Allen Kelley to 
Fanny Roath Robbins, at Nor- 
wich, Conn., Nov. 19, 1902. 

. D. 1896. Harry Morrill Haynes 
to Florence Madeline Porter, at 
Cambridge, Jan. 12, 1903. 

. D. 1898. Albert Everett Tuck 
to Mabel Grace Flint, at Everett, 
Oct. 31, 1902. 

. D. 1901. Arthur Verne Rogers 
to Fanny Winslow Rich, at 
Winchester, Oct. 22, 1902. 

S. B. 1892. Frederie Colby Lucas to 

Lillian Carter, at Chicago, III, 
Noy. 15, 1902. 

S. B. 1901. William Augustus Apple- 
gate to Nora Jean Weaver, at 
S. Boston, Dee. 25, 1902. 

LL. B. 1898, Josiah Henry Peck to 
Maude Helen Tower, at Provi- 
dence, R. I., Nov. 12, 1902. 

LL. B. 1900. Hiland Lockwood Fair- 
banks to Mary N. Seavey, at 
Bangor, Me., Dec. 10, 1902. 

LL. B. 1902. Walter Littlefield Came 


M. D. 


M. D. 


M. D. 


M. D. 
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to Gertrude Olive Peaslee, at 1849. 
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Alfred, Me., Aug. 20, 1902. 
1901.] John D. Fackler to Alice 
Hankinson, at Savannah, Ga., 
Aug. 12, 1902. 

1902.] Jesse Dwight Dana to 
Clara Robb Brown, at Chicago, 
Ill., Sept. 20, 1902. 


[Div. Sch. 1901.] Talmage Macaulay 


[L. S. 


[L. S. 


Patterson to Geneva Ethel 
Snow, at Hartford, Conn., July 
30, 1902. 

S. 1902.] Charles Royal Ste- 
venson to Agnes Ruth Collins, at 
Brookline, Aug. 30, 1902. 

S. 1906.] Beeckman Lorillard 
to Kathleen Doyle, at Asheville, 
N. C., Jan. 19, 1903. 


NECROLOGY. 


1867. 


NoveMBER 1, 1902, to JANUARY 31, 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 


1903. 


previously recorded. 


PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 


1833. 


1840. 


1840. 


1844. 


1846. 


Harvard University. 
The College. 

Morrill Wyman, M. D., LL. D., 
b. 25 July, 1812, at Chelmsford; 
d. at Cambridge, 30 Jan., 1903. 
James Elliot Cabot, LL. B., 
LL. D., b. 18 June, 1821, at 
Brookline ; d. at Brookline, 16 
Jan., 1903. 
John Benjamin Henck, b. 20 
Oct., 1815, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Montecito, Cal., 3 Jan., 
1903. 
Fayette Smith, b. 1 Aug., 1825, 
at Warwick ; d. at Greenfield, 
4 Jan., 1903. 
Nathan Webb, LL. D., b. 7 
May, 1825, at Portland, Me. ; 
d. at Portland, Me. 8 Nov., 
1902. 


1871. 


Necrology. 


1854. 


1855. 


1863. 


1865. 


1865. 


1867. 


1871. 


1876. 


1885. 


1893. 


1893. 


1894. 
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Caleb Agry Curtis, b. 19 Feb., 
1828, at Boston; d. at Pau, 
France, 6 Jan., 1903. 

William Arthur Preston, b. 31 
Jan., 1834, at New Ipswich, N. 
H.; d. at New Ipswich, N. H., 
5 Dece., 1902. 

Joseph Mackenzie Cushing, b. 
15 Dec., 1835, at Baltimore, 
Md.; d. at Baltimore, Md., 23 
Nov., 1902. 

Arthur Lincoln, LL. B., b. 16 
Feb., 1842, at Hingham; d. at 
Boston, 10 Dec., 1902. 

Francis John Alison, b. 16 May, 
1843, at Jennerville, Pa.; d. at 
Ardmore, Pa., 19 June, 1902. 
William Jason Gold, b. 17 June, 
1845, at Washington, D. C. ; d. 
at Chicago, IIl., 11 Jan., 1903. 
William Rogers Ellis, b. 22 
July, 1846, at Northampton ; 
d. at Cambridge, 31 Jan., 1903. 
Henry Young Leavitt, b. 12 
June, 1847, at Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 12 Nov., 
1902. 

Francis Bassett, b. 23 Oct., 1849, 
at Boston; d. at London, Eng., 
1 Jan., 1903. 

Arthur Trufant Cutler, b. 2 
July, 1850, at Boston; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 2 Jan., 1903. 
Charles John Bell, b. 2 Oct., 
1854, at Somerville; d. at 
Somerville, 3 Jan., 1903. 

John Wheeler Bemis, b. 21 
Sept., 1863, at Charlestown; d. 
at Weston, 25 Nov., 1902. 
George Griswold, b. 29 Nov., 
1870, at Newport, R. I.; d. at 
New York, N. Y.,23 Dece., 1902. 
George Butler Magoun, b. 26 
Jan., 1870, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at West Islip, Long Island, 
N. Y., 15 Dee., 1902. 

Roger Trowbridge Atkinson, 
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1898. 


1899. 


1835. 


1838. 


1846. 


1850. 


1868. 


1871. 


1872. 


1896. 


Necrology. 


M. D., b. 24 Nov., 1872, at 
Reading; d. at Norfolk, Va., 10 
Nov., 1902. 

Henry Bradford Dyer, A. M., 
b. 29 Oct., 1874, at Somerville; 
d. at New Bedford, 22 Jan., 
1903. 

John Edward Devlin, b. 24 July, 
1876, at Wilton, N. H.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 16 Dec., 1902. 


Medical School. 


John Hathaway Gushee, b. Nov., 
1810, at Raynham; d. at Rayn- 
ham, 11 Feb., 1895. 

Edward Strong, b. 6 April, 1814, 
at Northampton; d. at Auburn- 
dale, 28 Dec., 1902. 

Nathaniel Downes, b. 9 Nov., 
1818, at Charlestown; d. at 
Boston, 8 Jan., 1903. 

Marshall Perkins, b. 13 May, 
1823, at Croydon, N. H.; d. at 
Marlow, N. H., 11 June, 1902. 


. John Henry Kinsman, b. 1 Aug., 


1836, at Salem; d. at Bridge- 
port, Conn., 26 June, 1902. 


. Joseph Augustus Bubier, b. 20 


March, 1839, at Charlestown; 
d. at Brookline, 24 Nov., 1902. 


. Jacob Franklin Appell, d. at 


Lake City, Fla., 20 Oct., 1902. 


. Henry Perkins Shattuck, b. 27 


Nov., 1844, at Dunkirk, N. Y. ; 
d. at Brooklyn, N. Y., 6 Sept., 
1902. 

Henry Joseph Cushing, b. 19 
Feb., 1837, at Bloomfield, Me. ; 
d. at Merrimac, 18 Nov., 1902. 
John Cameron McKinnon, b. 17 
April, 1847, at Bailey’s Brook, 
N. S.; d. at Antigonish, N. S., 
21 July, 1902. 

John Francis Couch, b. 4 Sept., 
1846, at St. Johns, N. F.; d. at 
Somerville, 4 Jan., 1903. 
Joseph James Curry, b. 7 Dec., 
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1865, at Charlestown; d. at Fort 
Bayard, New Mexico, 21 Jan., 
1903. 

1898. Walter Hamilton, b. 6 March, 
1876, at Holyoke; d. at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., 6 May, 1902. 


Law School. 


1856. Frank Gardner Noyes, b.6 July, 
1833, at Nashua, N. H.; d. at 
Nashua, N. H., 1 Dec., 1902. 

1858. Alexander Martin, b. 31 Dec., 
1833, near Kingston, Ontario, 
Can.; d. at Columbia, Mo., 15 
Dec., 1902. 

1875. Gustavus Henry Wald, b. 30 
March, 1853, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio ; d. at Cincinnati, Ohio, 28 
June, 1902. 


Honorary Graduates. 


1864, (A. M.) Marshall Train Bigelow, 
b. 5 Oct., 1822, at South Natick; 
d. at Cambridge, 28 Dece., 1902. 

1867. (A. M.) Henry Mitchell, b. 16 
Sept., 1830, at Nantucket ; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 1 Dec., 1902. 

1902. (A. M.) Walter Reed, b. 13 
Sept., 1851, in Gloucester Co., 
Va.; d. at Washington, D. C., 
23 Nov., 1902. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 


[1889.] James Markoe, d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 29 Nov., 1902. 

[1901.] John James Regan, b. 29 Jan., 
1879, at Cambridge ; d. at East 
Cambridge, 19 March, 1901. 

[1902.] George Irving Hayes, b. 7 
Oct., 1880, at Rogasen, Ger- 
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many; d. at Dorchester, 9 
March, 1902. 

[1904.] William Francis Castello, b. in 
1880, at Dorchester ; d. at Pitts- 
field, 6 Jan., 1903. 

[1905.] Theodore Gooding, b. 3 Oet., 
1883, at Boston; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 29 Jan., 1903. 

[M. S. 1897.] William Henry Barton, 
d. at Morris Plains, N. J., 20 
Jan., 1902. 

[M. S. 1903.] Arthur William Tryon, 
d. at Auburn, Me. 

[L. S. 1835.] John Elliott Ward, b. 
2 Oct., 1814, at Sunbury, Ga. ; 
d. at Springfield, Ga., 29 Nov., 
1902. 

[L. S. 1843.] William Few Chrystie, 
b. at Fishkill, N. ¥.; d. at Hast- 
ings, N. Y., 3 Dec., 1902. 

[L. S. 1851.] George Edgar Williams, 
b. 16 Aug., 1829, at Taunton; 
d. at Taunton, 28 Nov., 1901. 

[L. S. 1857.] John W. Ela, d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 15 Dec., 1902. 

[L. S. 1869.] Hosea Morrill Knowlton, 
b. 20 May, 1847, at Durham, 
Me.; d. at Marion, 18 Dee., 
1902. 

[L. S. S. 1849.] Thomas J. Borden, b. 
1 March, 1832, at Fall River ; 
d. at Providence, R. I., 21 Nov., 
1902. 

[L. S. S. 1864.] George Doane Rand, 
d. at Portland, Me., 29 Jan., 
1903. 

[L. S. S. 1898.] Edward Avery Bum- 
pus, b. 24 June, 1875, at Wey- 
mouth; d. near Balangiga, 
Island of Samar, Philippine 
Islands, 29 Sept., 1901. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Sidney Lee, editor of the British 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” 
lectured at Harvard on Feb. 16 and 18. 


Three University Assemblies have 
been held in the Gymnasium. 

The New Lecture Hall, on the old 
site of the Foxcroft House, was first 
used Jan. 15. 

The Harvard Union has sent out 
shingles to its life members. 

The Cambridge Board of Survey 
has filed a report favoring the pro- 
posed boulevard from Quincy Sq. to 
the Charles River Parkway. The mat- 
ter has not yet been acted on by the 
City Government. 

The Germanic Museum was opened 
to the public on Jan. 8. 

About $65,000 has been pledged to- 
wards the Emerson Hall Fund. 

Pres. Eliot and Dean J. H. Wright 
represented Harvard at the Confer- 
ence of the Association of American 
Universities, held at Columbia, Dec. 
29-31. 

The Semitic Museum was dedi- 
cated Feb. 5. Prof. D. G. Lyon made 
the chief address. He was followed 
by Prof. C. E. Norton, Dr. Cyrus 
Adler, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Jacob H. Schiff, of New York, the giver 
of the building, and by Pres. Eliot. A 
reception followed the exercises. 

On Jan. 28 the Harvard Coéperative 
Society was chartered, with a capital 
of $45,000. 

The Noble Lectures have been given 
by Dr. Washington Gladden. 

It is expected that the Mass. legis- 
lature will decide the Charles River 
Dam question this spring. 

A meeting was held in University 
Hall on Jan. 24 to discuss the methods 
of awarding Rhodes Scholarships. 
Pres. Eliot presided. 

James M. Hilton was killed in a 
railroad wreck near Tucson, Ari., Jan. 
28. Many generations of students will 
remember him as the proprietor of 
Dalton, Hilton, Manter, and other dor- 
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mitories. He was born in Anson, Me., 
in 1834, and when about 25 years old 
he was the College watchman. One 
night he surprised a student who was 
planning mischief in the College 
Chapel. In the struggle which en- 
sued, Hilton was very nearly killed, 
and with the money which the stu- 
dent’s father subsequently paid him, 
he began his real estate investments. 
About three years ago he sold out his 
property to the University Associates, 
who have remodeled Dalton and Hil- 
ton, and named them Fairfax Hall. 

Harvard College Observatory Cir- 
cular No. 68 discusses the transparency 
of Comet 1902 b. Circular No. 69 
announces that the Carnegie Institu- 
tion has made a grant for the study of 
photographs at the Harvard Observa- 
tory. It also reports on “ Suspected 
Proper Motion of —1° 3359;” on 
“ Mme. Ceraski’s Variable, 20. 1902;” 
on “ Anderson’s Variable, 18. 1902;” 
and on “ Missing Asteroids.” 

— Seventy-nine’s Great Gift. The 
Class of 1879 has received pledges 
from its members amounting, as we 
go to press, to $100,000 toward a gift 
to the College in 1904, the date of 
the 25th anniversary of the gradua- 
tion of the Class. The precise form 
of the gift is yet to be determined by 
the Class, but the project which seems 
to find most favor is to join with the 
Athletie Association in building a sta- 
dium for the athletic sports on Sol- 
dier’s Field. It is estimated that the 
total expense will be about $200,000. 
72 was the first Harvard Class to cele- 
brate its 25th anniversary by a gift to 
the College, —the clock in the tower 
of Memorial Hall. ’76 and °77 fol- 
lowed, with their Gates. No Class has 
as yet undertaken anything at all com- 
parable, in expense, with what ’79 is 
doing. If the custom becomes a gen- 


eral one among classes, it should have 
great results in beautifying the College 
and its environs. 

— M. Leopold Mabilleau, the Cercle 
Frangais lecturer, is 49 years old. He 
entered the Ecole Normale Supérieure 
at the head of his class in 1873, and 
graduated from it as Agrégé de Phi- 
losophie three years later in the same 
rank. Then he won a fellowship in 
the French School of Archaeology in 
Rome, whence he was called to the 
University of Toulouse, first as in- 
structor, then as professor of Phi- 
losophy. He next taught in the 
University of Caen. Then he was 
professeur suppléant in the Collége de 
France, and finally professeur titulaire 
in the Conservatoire des Arts et Mé- 
tiers, where his subject was “ prévoy- 
ance et assurance sociale.” He is now 
chiefly interested in social science, and 
has been for several years Directeur of 
the Musée Social founded by the late 
Count de Chambrun. He writes arti- 
cles of artistic criticism on the Paris 
Salons for the Gazette des Beaux Arts 
and the Revue de Paris. Few men to- 
day combine so much solidity with so 
much brillianey. One of his contribu- 
tions to literature is a monograph on 
Victor Hugo in Hachette’s Série des 
Grands Ecrivains Francais. He is the 
author, also, of “The Philosophy of 
the Italian Renaissance ;’’ ‘‘ Moral 
Education and Civie Instruction ;” 
“ The School of Padua ;” “La morale 
du Sentiment ;” “La perfection en 
art et en morale;” “La Philoso- 
phie atomistique ;” “Le Mouvement 
agraire en France ;” “Ingres et son 
temps ;” “La peinture frangaise au 
Musée de Madrid,” ete., ete. M. Ma- 
billeau has eight courses of lectures, 
of which he delivered the first at Har- 
vard. The general subject was “French 
Politics, Men, and Parties since 1870.” 




















LEOPOLD MABILLEAU, 


Cercle Francais Lecturer, 1903. 
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—A brief statement concerning the 
“ Associates of the University Mu- 
seum,” on p. 639 of the new Catalogue, 
is of a nature to arouse the ambition 
of our young naturalists. Appoint- 
ment to the honorary position of asso- 
ciate, lately established by the Cor- 
poration, is made on nomination by the 
Committee on the University Museum 
from among persons qualified for and 
engaged in scientific investigation or 
exploration, but not connected with 
any other institution. Three appoint- 
ments are announced as follows : An- 
drew Gray Weeks, Jr., of Boston, asso- 
ciate in zodlogy, is a specialist in the 
study of Lepidoptera, having large 
collections from various parts of the 
world. — Herbert Haviland Field, ’88, 
Ph. D., 1891, studied in Europe for 
several years after completing his doc- 
torate at Harvard, and published sev- 
eral papers chiefly on morphological 
subjects. In 1894 he turned his at- 
tention to a much needed reform in 
scientific bibliography, especially in 
zodlogy, and established the “Con- 
cilium Bibliographicum,”’ located at 
Zurich. As director of this bureau 
since 1896, Dr. Field publishes in card 
form, and distributes promptly to sub- 
cribers the titles of all books and arti- 
cles, in whatever language, on zodlogi- 
eal subjects, classified according to 
the “decimal” system. The separate 
titles catalogued now number nearly a 
million, and the cards printed number 
ten million. The work is of great 
practical value to zodlogists, and has 
received support from various govern- 
ments and learned societies. — Robert 
LeMoyne Barrett, ’98, of Chicago, 
associate in geography, had made 
himself an expert mountaineer before 
entering college. His studies at Har- 
vard developed an interest in the more 
scientific aspects of exploration, and 


in the summers of 1897 and 1898 he 
made some interesting and novel ob- 
servations on the valleys of the Nor- 
wegian highlands. He spent the sum- 
mer of 1901 in an excursion across 
Siberia, and the following winter in 
England making special preparation 
for geographical exploration. He is 
at present in Central Asia. 

A committee consisting of C. F. 
Adams, ’56, T. B. Aldrich, h ’96, Gov. 
J. L. Bates, Dr. R. C. Cabot, ’89, 
R. H. Dana, °74, S. A. Eliot, ’84, 
(chairman), Wm. Endicott, A ’88, 
W. C. Forbes, ’92, H. L. Higginson, 
[55], Col. T. W. Higginson, °41, 
Samuel Hoar, ’67, Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, 
Prof. Wm. James, m 69, Chief Justice 
M. P. Knowlton, h ’00, Joseph Lee, 
783, Solomon Lincoln, ’57, ex-Gov. J. D. 
Long, 57, Judge W. C. Loring, ’72, 
Judge F. C. Lowell, ’76, A. T. Lyman, 
53, E. D. Mead, G. H. Mifflin, ’65, 
G. R. Nutter, ’85, Bliss Perry, R. T. 
Paine, ’53, Pres. H. S. Pritchett, A ’01, 
E. R. Thayer, ’88, W. R. Thayer, ’81, 
George Wigglesworth, ’74, and Robert 
Winsor, ’80, have arranged for the 
celebration of the centenary of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, ’21, by exercises in 
Symphony Hall, Boston, on May 24. 
Pres. Eliot will deliver an oration. 
On May 25, the town of Concord will 
celebrate. Dean Briggs, ’75, will ad- 
dress the school children in the morn- 
ing, and Senator G. F. Hoar, ’46, Prof. 
C. E. Norton, 46, and Col. T. W. 
Higginson, ’41, will speak in the after- 
noon. Samuel Hoar, ’67, is chairmat 
of the Concord Committee of Arrange- 
ments. 

A special meeting of the Harvard 
Dental Alumni Association was held 
at “The Lenox,” Boston, on Jan. 14, 
to receive the report of the Special 
Committee “ to devise ways and means 
for choosing officers of this association, 
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and act thereon.” Dr. Parsons, chair- 
man of the Committee, presented the 
report, which was accepted. After 
discussion and a few slight altera- 
tions the amendments to the consti- 
tution were adopted, to take effect at 
once. 25 members were present.— 
Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 

The Department of Mining has re- 
ceived notice of the gift of a lead smelt- 
ing furnace, blower, and appliances by 
the Allis-Chalmers Co. of Chicago, 
and the Wilbraham-Green Co. of Phil- 
adelphia, both manufacturers of min- 
ing machinery. It will be installed in 
the Heat Room of the Simpkins Lab- 
oratory. 

The sales of the Coéperative Society 
up to Jan. 17 were $170,331.45, an in- 
crease of $20,171.55 over the sales for 
the same period last year. The sales 
of the Medical department in Boston 
were $33,119.76, an increase of $9,- 
510.38 over those of the same period 
last year. 

On Jan. 23, the 10th anniversary of 
the death of Phillips Brooks, *55, a 
special service was held in Trinity 
Church, Boston, at which Bishop Wm. 
Lawrence, ’71, delivered an address. 

The United German Singers’ Asso- 
ciation gave a concert in Boston, Jan. 
25, for the benefit of the Germanic 
Museum. 

On Jan. 4, Pres. Eliot received the 
following cablegram, one of the first 
to be sent over the new Pacific Cable: 
“ President Eliot, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass: Harvard men in 
Hawaii send greetings to Alma Mater. 
HARTWELL.” 

A. F. Blakeslee, 4G.,and F. W. Car- 
penter, 3 G., represented Harvard at 
the meeting of Graduate Clubs, at 
Columbia, Dec. 26-27. The latter was 
elected vice-president. 

The new private dormitory on Mt. 
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Auburn St., nearly opposite Craigie 
Hall, has been named Eliot Hall. 

Prof. C. E. Norton held his usual 
Christmas Eve reception for students. 

The three scholarships at the Medi- 
eal School open to first-year men 
have been awarded as follows: The 
David Williams Cheever scholarship of 
$250 to H. A. Crosbie, ’03; the Hayden 
scholarship of $200, divided between 
M. L. Baker (University of Durham, 
England, ’97) and J. G. Trimble 
(Fiske, 02); the John Foster Fund of 
$150, divided between H. W. God- 
frey, 02, and C. H. Holt (Brown, ’02). 

At the award of Academie Distinc- 
tions in Sanders Theatre, Dee. 10, 
Dean Hurlbut presided. Ex.-See. J. 
D. Long, ’57, made the principal ad- 
dress. 

The Harvard Rural Club has been 
reorganized with the following officers: 
Pres., L. Macomber, 1B.; vice-pres., C. 
C. Colburn, 1 B.; sec.-treas., I. Hay- 
den, 1B. Meetings for discussion of 
subjects connected with agriculture 
and horticulture are held on the first 
and third Tuesdays of each month at 
the Bussey Institution. 

A concert in honor of Mrs. Agassiz 
was given in Sanders Theatre on Dee. 
5, her 80th birthday. 

Sig. E. Mayor des Planches, Italian 
Ambassador to the United States, vis- 
ited the University on Nov. 14. 

On Dec. 2 there was a railway acci- 
dent in Brookline. The engineer, who 
stuck to his lever, was caught with his 
feet under the great boiler, and the 
reverse lever pinned the calf of one of 
his legs to the ground. Though suf- 
fering great pain, he was conscious, 
and calmly directed the men who im- 
mediately gathered about him how to 
get to work, E. P. Seaver, Jr., third 
year student in the Harvard Medical 
School, who happened to be on the 
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train, crawled in under the wreck and 
made a tourniquet from a couple of 
handkerchiefs for the engineer’s left 
leg, which was bleeding profusely. 

— Public Initiations. ‘‘ Graduate ”’ 
wrote in the Crimson of Jan. 30: “ Five 
or six boys, who I afterwards learned 
were Harvard undergraduates, though 
their manners belied that description, 
boarded an outward-bound Huron 
Avenue car at Harvard Square on 
Wednesday evening of this week at 
about nine o’clock, and proceeded to 
put two of their number through a set 
of vulgar performances utterly unre- 
lieved even by the originality or wit 
which is sometimes supposed to atone 
for such infringements of the ordinary 
rules of good breeding. I do not know 
to what club or fraternity these men 
belong, but if a better argument were 
lacking for doing away with public 
initiations by those clubs to which age 
or other virtues may have given a cer- 
tain prestige, such imitations of their 
ways as I saw last night ought to make 
us give up the whole silly business.” 

Board at Memorial during the first 
term was $4.10 per week. 

- The Summer School of Theology 
will be held in 1903 from July 7-23. 
The subject will be : “The Principles of 
Education in the Work of the Church.” 
The School offers 45 lectures, three 
lectures to be given on each day of the 
session. Among the lecturers in at- 
tendance will be Profs. G. A. Coe of 
Northwestern University, G. B. Foster 
of the University of Chicago, F. A. 
Christie of the Meadville Theological 
School, and the Rev. S. M. Crothers of 
Cambridge. The following members 
of the Faculty will also lecture: Profs. 
Emerton, Hale, E. C. Moore, G. F. 
Moore, Peabody, Ropes, and Shaler. 
About 80 students attended this School 
in 1902. 
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J.C. Ransmeier, Gr. Sch., ’96-01, is 
this year adjunct professor of Ger- 
man in Trinity College, Durham, N.C.; 
G. L. Hamilton, 795, is adjunct pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages; and 
W. P. Few, p93, six years professor of 
English in Trinity College, was made 
dean of the Faculty at the meeting of 
the board of trustees in June. 

The University Catalogue for 1902- 
03 has 740 pages, in spite of conden- 
sation. The chief novelty is the inser- 
tion of numerals after the names of 
College officers in the directory, by 
which the page is indicated where the 
full name, ete., can be found. This is 
a convenience. In presswork and bind- 
ing the Catalogue is excellent. (For 
sale by the Publication Agent, 2 Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge ; cloth, 50 
cents; postpaid, 65 cents.) 

Harvard College paid the city of 
Boston $56,371.72 in taxes last year. 

A statue of Charles Sumner, ’30, 
by Miss Anne Whitney, has been 
erected in the small delta in front of 
the Law School. It was an anonymous 
gift to the city of Cambridge. 

Pres. C. W. Eliot, ’53, and J. H. 
Hyde, ’98, are officers of the French 
Legion of Honor. 

A statue of Robert Treat Paine, 
1749, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, is to be erected 
in the Taunton City Hall Square. 

The Dental School had a deficit of 
$5345.53, in 1901-02 instead of the 
habitual surplus of preceding years. 
This was in part due to a reduction in 
the number of students, and in part to 
a reduction of fees at the infirmary. 
It emphasizes the fact that the School 
needs and deserves an endowment. It 
has succeeded in contributing largely 
to improve the education of dentists, 
and it also does every year a very 
large amount of charitable work for 
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thousands of patients in its infirmary 
The School has no 
building of its own, and its entire en- 




































and laboratory. 


dowment now amounts to $77,150.68. 

The Psychological Laboratory has 
gained what it is hoped will prove 
a permanent method of publication 
through the Psychological Review. The 
first volume of the “ Harvard Psycho- 
logical Studies,” containing nearly 700 
There 


are 16 papers in this volume, which 


pages, will be issued shortly. 


group themselves as studies in per- 


5 
ception, memory, aesthetic feeling, 


and animal psychology. The subjects 
of the papers in animal psychology are 
especially interesting, namely, “ Psy- 
chologicai Processes of the Frog,” and 
“The Formation of Habit in Cray- 
fish.”’ 

— Semi-centennial of the First Har- 
vard and Yale Regatta. The semi- 
centennial year of the first intercol- 
legiate regatta in this country was 
commemorated at the University 
Club, New York, Dee. 10, by a reunion 
and dinner of surviving members of 
the clubs and crews concerned in it. 
The meeting was of a private and in- 
formal character, but of more than pri- 
vate interest, as it commemorated not 
only the Winnepesaukee regatta be- 
tween Harvard and Yale in 1852, but 
also, as Pres. Hadley said in a con- 
gratulatory note, “the semi-centen- 
nial of American intercollegiate ath- 


letics. The development of these, 
now become international, dates from 
that event.”” The consequences of 


while liable in some points of 
view to the heard, 
have been on the whole beneficial. Not 
only, as was said at the commemora- 


this, 
criticisms often 


tion, has more rowing led to less row- 
ing, but the formerly isolated academic 
groups have been drawn together ; 
unity of feeling and solidarity of in- 


Communication. 
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terest have been gradually developed 
in the student world. This view of the 
original regatta, as an event with a 
noteworthy sequel, was strongly em- 
phasized at the commemoration. Of 
the four clubs that met in 1852, three 
men were present from each. The two 
“Varsity ” crews of 1902 were repre- 
sented by the stroke-oar of each as in- 
vited guests. It is remarkable that at 
the end of the half-century 14 of the 
27 who composed the racing crews 
survive — a record of vitality far sur- 
passing the average of college classes. 
A souvenir booklet was distributed at 
the reunion, among the illustrations of 
which was a view of the entire course 
rowed on the lake. 
Harvard eight-oared crew are now 


Six of the winning 
living. 


COMMUNICATION. 


THE STANDARD OF 
B. DEGREE. 


RAISING 
THE A. 


AGAINST 


To the Graduates’ Magazine : 

The first article in the Graduates’ 
Magazine for December closes by say- 
ing : “ We have only to put and to 
keep the standard for the A. B. degree 
so high that it cannot be reached by 
the average student without serious 
and sustained effort, and then to pos- 
sess our souls in patience until the 
leaven has had time to work, unterri- 
fied by the certainty that at first the 
percentage of failure among the can- 
didates for the degree would be enor- 
mously increased.” 

As I turned this sentence over in 
my mind I found myself wondering 
what would happen if such an experi- 
ment were tried, what effect the rais- 
ing of the A. B. degree would have 
on undergraduate life. Prof. Byerly 
suggests, I think, in a clause above, 
that the only evil of the raised stand- 
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ard would be a temporary increase in 
the percentage of failure among can- 
didates for the degree. If this were 
all, we might well put the standard 
high and wait. But this is not all nor 
half so serious, to my mind, as what 
seems to me sure to follow, namely, 
that the average student will be barred 
out from many courses that would be 
infinitely good for him, while forced 
to confine himself to those which are 
easy for him, and in which he is al- 
Perhaps he is the man 
with a gift for words, for forms, for 
exteriors. Then it is not at all prob- 
able that he can pass with credit in 
any course demanding a grasp of the 
less familiar laws of nature, or the 
abstract theories of philosophy ; and 
no amount of application to the study 
of the Languages or even of Liter- 
ature or Fine Arts can make up to 
him for the loss of courses in Physies, 
Astronomy, Philosophy, or Economics. 
He will develop more awe to the 
minute in some course in which by the 
hardest study he can only get a D than 
in all the A courses that he can se- 
lect. In one ease his world is flat ; in 
the other it approximates roundness. 
Here I am aware that I approach 
a deep ravine of speculation as to 
whether truest culture comes from be- 
ginning broad and narrowing down, 
or by beginning narrow and broaden- 
ing out ; and although I am ready to 
go down into the depths in argument 
on this point, I can only bridge this 
ravine now by a mere statement of 


ready strong. 


personal opinion. 

I am for beginning broad, and I 
claim that Harvard College, if she 
raises her standard, will in time have 
to show as her average graduate very 
much such a man as is commonly 
turned out by the narrower type of 
professional school, that is,a man who 


Varia. 
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knows not that he does not know. 
Now is not this to defeat the prime 
office of a college, which is to show to 
man, by nature narrow, and often by 
necessity of learning a trade made 
narrower, that many things are good, 
and that he knows a very small part 
of them ; and which is to send him out 
at last with a bird’s-eye view of the 
roundness of the world and a feeling 
of awe for the circumference of it ? 
Prof. Byerly says, “A Harvard 
graduate is almost certainly a gentle- 
man. Why should he not be as cer- 
tainly a scholar?” It is true that if 
the average student applied himself 
only to studies in which he naturally 
excelled, Harvard College might in 
time gain the reputation of sending 
out nothing but scholars. But do we 
wish to limit the privileges of a col- 
lege education to those men who have 
it in them to deserve the name of 
scholar? Is it so important for Har- 
vard that she should have the reputa- 
tion of turning out only such? She 
will always harbor enough of those 
who realize their privileges to preserve 
for her the present “high reputation 
of the Harvard degree,” and should 
we wish to erase from her list of grad- 
uates the names of a great number of 
young men who either would not have 
been with us under the raised stand- 
ard, or who, I believe, would not have 
won such a certain claim to the title 


of “‘ gentleman ” ? 
E. C. Adams. 


VARIA. 


4A recent visitor to Cambridge, H. 
C. Richards, K. C., M. P., bas con- 
tributed an interesting article headed 
“My Visit to Cambridge, U. S. A.” 
to Church Bells and Illustrated Church 
News, a weekly paper published in 
London. Mr. Richards’s notes on his 
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visit to Austin Hall are as follows: 
“ The study of law is favored the most. 
The law library at Harvard is the finest 
and most complete I have ever seen ; 
our four Inns of Court would have to 
put their libraries together to compete 
with it. It contains not only all the 
Reports of the Federal and State 
Courts, but also of every British colony 
and possession. The Lecture Halls 
are replete with one of the very finest 
collections of legal prints of nearly 
every period of English jurisprudence, 
a collection which actually overflows 
into upper rooms. Lincoln’s Inn and 
Gray’s Inn might well envy the zeal 
by which the Cambridge of the New 
World has been supplied.” Mr. Rich- 
ards sums up the impressions of his 
visit with these words: “I desire to 
place on record my firm conviction 
that it is the teaching of Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and other kindred 
Colleges that has entirely removed, 
first of all, the causes for the earlier 
charges made by Charles Dickens ; 
and secondly, has changed that boast- 
ful spirit which we used to think was 
inseparable from the rising genera- 
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tions of America, even including Col- 
legians. The young American student 
has drunk of the sources of our com- 
mon history, and has learnt, with the 
great William of Wykeham, that 
‘Manners make man.’ The American 
student of to-day is a charming com- 
panion ; he has the buoyancy of youth, 
the love of sport, and courtesy to 
strangers. Withal, College life has 
not unfitted him for entering upon 
business life.” 

§{An Old German Society. L. L. 
Mackall, L. S., ’02, writes: “One 
day in a shop in Boston, I found two 
paper-covered German books, printed 
in 1829, on the outside of each of 
which was posted on one side a list of 
rules, and on the other another printed 
sheet headed, ‘German Society, 1828,’ 
followed by a list of the following 
names: C. Follen, S. A. Eliot, G. 
Ticknor, S. H. Perkins, Wm. T. An- 
drews, F. C. Gray, J. Pickering, N. I. 
Bowditch, E. Wigglesworth, F. Lieber, 
Mr. Miesegaeo, T. Searle, J. M. Rob- 
bins.” Can any reader tell whether 
this society originated at Harvard, or 
how long it lasted ? 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz. : 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; @ is for Bachelors of Agricultural 


Science ; 
orary Degrees; 7 for Bachelors of Laws; 


d for doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Mining and Civil Engineers ; 
m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts, Masters 


h for Holders of Hon- 


of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of 


Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School ; 


Medicine. 


v for Doctors of Veterinary 


Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. S., etc., for non-graduate members of the 


Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 


The name of the State is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 


~*~ The next number of the MAGAZINE will be issued a little later than usual, 
about June 15. 
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